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Join now. Any 4 for $1. 


You merely agree to buy tour other books during the coming year 


It’s all here. A selection as varied as the world around 
you. From the latest best sellers to an in-depth study of 
Civilisation. From a sensitive and unique look atthe way 
Robert Kennedy ran the Justice Department to the latest 
Herman Wouk. The Literary Guild gives you books that 
take you wherever you want to go. 


And we save you money while we're doing it. 
Guild books are offered at an average of at least 30% 
below the prices of publishers’ editions, plus a 

small charge for shipping and handling. 

Join today. The world doesn’t wait. Neither 

should you. 


1222. THE RA 
EXPEDITIONS 

Thor Heyerdahl. 

( dition, $10.00) 
3335, CIVILISATION 
Kenneth Clark. 

Put m, $15.00) 


8193. THE LUNATIC 
EXPRESS Charles Miller. 
(Pub. edition, $12.5 
0778, AMERICA, INC 
Morton Mintz and 


Jerry S. Cohen. 
Pub. edit 








mn, $10.00) 


8243, COURAGE AND 
HESITATION 

Notes by Allen Drury, 
Photos by Fred Maroon 
(Pub. edition, S1' 95 
0612. IN THE 

SHADOW OF MAN 


Jane Goodall 
Li edit 1 Sw 


1594, THE GIFT HORSE 
Hildegard Knef. 

Pub. edition, $7.95) 
3046. WHEELS 


Arthur Hailey. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 


The Gu 


pecial presses 


sown complete. hardbou 


and save members ev 


3467. HONOR THY 
FATHER Gay Talese 


Pub. edi 


1586. THEIRS WAS 
THE KINGDOM 

R. F. Deldertield. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


8227, TRACY AND HEPBURN 
Garson Kanin, 
(Pub. edition, $7.95 


wm, $10.00 


8177. THE INCOMPATABILITY 


OF MEN ANG WOMEN 
Julius F 
iPub. ec 





on, $5.95) 


3749, WONDERLAND 
Joyce Carol Oates 





Pub. edition, $7.9 
3269, KENNEDY JUSTICE 
Victor Navasky 

Pub. editi $10 On 


2824."D0 YOU 
SINCERELY WANT 
TO BE RICH?” 
Godirey Hodgson, 
Bruce Page and 
Charles Raw. 

(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


£235 THE WINDS OF WAR 
Herman Wouk. 
Pub, edition, $10.06 
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2048. SUMMER OF 
“THE RED WOLF 
Morris L. West 


Pub, edition, 


0505. BEAR ISLAND 
Alistair MacLean. 

(Pub, edition, $5.95) 
8185, JAPAN'S IMPERIAL 
CONSPIRACY. 

David Bergamini 

Pub. edition, $14.95 


1446, THE EXORCIST 
William Peter Blatty 
(Pub, edition, $6.95 
0182. THE GREAT NOVELS 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises 

for Whom the Bel Is 
A Farewell to Arms 

3 vols, count as 1 choice 
(Pub. editions. $13.95 


0026. HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 
WORLD ATLAS 


Pub. ed m, $12 


3590, INSIDE THE 
THIRD REICH 

Albert Speer. 

(Pub, edition, $12.50) 


metimes altered slightly in 
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Sylvia Plath Dept. IN-TZE, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 | 
Pub. edition, $6.95) 
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Give your 5 favorite men 
a Nikon toremember you by 


Whether the men in your life are really plural, 

or just one versatile husband, we've got 

the keys to lasting niches in their fond 

memories: presents named Nikon. It's a 

name that means surpassing, enduring 
quality. It's aname they'll recognize 
and appreciate for a lifetime! 


For your Scuba diver, 
a Nikonos II 


If he dives, swims, or just walks in the 
rain a lot, give him one of the world’s 
truly unique cameras. It goes under 
water without any housing just as 
it comes out of the box, and also 

takes great pictures on dry land 
ideal for skiers, boaters, any 
outdoorsman. Suggested list 
price $195. 














































; For your director, 
For your artist, a Nikon movie camera 
a Nikkormat FTN If he’s serious about super-8 film 


making, give him the Nikon 8x 
Super Zoom. One of the finest 
zoom lenses ever put on a super-8 
camera, and it’s ideal for use with 
Kodak's new Ektachrome 160 
Film—film Christmas morning 
movies with just the available 
room lights! Suggested 
list price $299.50. 


Anyone with just a touch 
of the artist in his soul takes 
to this fine 35mm camera- 
it has a way of involving him 
in photography, even if he's 
never taken anything but 
snapshots before. The 
built-in through-the-lens 
exposure meter makes 
it easy, too. With 
interchangeable 
50mm f 2 lens, 
suggested list 
price $279.50 











For your sportsman, 
Nikon Sports Glasses 


Whether his favorite sport is 
horse racing, boating—or even 
traveling or theater-going, give 
him these handsome Nikon 3X 
Sports Glasses, available in gray, 
black, or brown. 

Suggested list price $26.50. 


For your perfectionist, the Nikon F 
Some people have to have the best of every- 
thing. The finest there is. The one that's recog- 
nized throughout world over as a symbol of ultimate 
quality. In 35mm photography, that’s the Nikon F 
Suggested list price trom $316, with lens. 


What if he's already a Nikon man? Give him a subscription to NIKON 
WORLD just $4.50 for three years, and we'll enclose a ft card. 


Nikon Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530. A 





The rustle of silk. The 
smell of leather luggage. Palms 
in regal pots. Uniformed bell- 
boys scurrying. The hotel 
lobby of the elegant 20's 
reflected a way of life. And 
we've brought it back. 

The Hampshire House in 
Chicago's Gold Coast. There 
you will find the ambiance of 
the great old hotels. Excellent 
service. Impeccable furnish- 
ings. All the niceties that have 
been ignored in the rush to- 
ward hugeness. Including a 
concierge who will provide all 
those personal services that 
will make you feel like a guest 
—not just a customer. 

But the facilities at 
Hampshire House are all new. 
The efficiency and convenience 
that only modern appointments 
can offer. Only one bedroom 
suites will be available— 
nothing smaller. Because we 
feel that anything smaller is 


the Grand “Hotel 
was moré than 


acMWiovie. 
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something less than comfort- 
Fe) 

So there you have it. 
Whether your stay with us is 
brief—or, whether you plan 
to live at the Hampshire 
House. (A limited number of 
special suites will be available 
as furnished apartments.) You 
will return to a time when 
little things mattered very 
much. The Hampshire House 
at 201 East Delaware. Please 
call Mr. Innocenti at 943-5000 
and arrange for a personal 
inspection. We think you'll be 
very pleased. 

Come back. 


HAMPSHIRE HOUSE 


201 E. Delaware, Chicago 
A development of 
Romanek * Golub & Co. 











American Express just opened 

an account for you at the Barclay, 

Biltmore, Roosevelt, and 

Commodore...New York's 
famous four. 





For reservations call American Express 
Space Bank® Reservations at (800) AE 8-5000, toll-free. 
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LETTERS 


Ending the Great Giveaway 


Sir: So the Senate has killed foreign aid 
[Nov. 8], for the time being at least. Bu- 
reaucrats and dictatorships around the 
world can howl and mourn. The great “sup- 
port America or else” giveaway has ended. 

It is too bad, however, for the Bengalis 
and other innocent victims of disaster 
and turmoil. But they should not fear. 
Americans are a compassionate and be- 
nevolent people. Think of how much they 
could give to charity, food programs and di- 
saster relief if they were not taxed to sup- 
port the Viet Nam War, Selective Ser- 
vice, incompetent big business and go- 
carts on the moon. 

Foreign aid will rise again. probably in al- 
tered form. The Senate will think twice 
about America’s role as global cop and 
sugar daddy. 





Juris Kaza 
Newton, Mass. 


Sir: The Senate action in halting foreign 
aid is too good to be true—and probably 
won't last, as sanity in Congress is as 
ephemeral as the rainbow—but it was 
long. long past due 
The pocketbooks of American taxpayers 
have been drained, and the blood of their 
youth sacrificed, for the welfare of other 
nations, who at every opportunity treat us 
with the special kind of contempt reserved 
for suckers. 
Herman S. KING 
Newport News, Va. 


Sir: The reasons given for the Senate's ac- 
tion in cutting off foreign aid can only be 
disconcerting to those who expect com- 
petence in their elected officials. 

Neither childish retribution, misread 
signs, weekend anxiety nor the absence of 
32 Senators can justify such a_ colossal 
blunder. 

Are these the men who shape the na- 
tion’s future? 

CHARLES H, CHRISTIANSEN 
Lieutenant, U.S.A.F. 
Scott A.F.B., Tl. 


Forgiven If Not Forgotten 


Sir: From the noise made about our so- 
called defeat in the U.N. [Nov. 8], it 
seems like we are supposed to be suf- 
fering from a mass sense of mea culpa, 
But whose fault was it that Red China 
vas branded an aggressor by the U.N.? 

We have forgiven if not forgotten the 
Japanese and Germans since W.W. IL. 
We live with them because we cannot 
live without them. We now join Red 
China for the same reason. 

Matco_tm ROSHOLT 
Rosholt, Wis. 


Sir: An able historian should now start 
the first volume on the decline and fall 
of the United States of America. 
Darius D. BUELI 
Elmira, Mich. 


Sir: Since when does a small group of cut- 
throats represent 750 million people? Have 
they ever held a democratic, free election 
in Communist China? 
LARRY BURTON 
Rockford, Il. 


Sir: By what stretch of your imagination 
could possible Chinese leadership of “an an- 
ticolonialist drive on the white minority re- 
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FROM THE BEST RUN COMPANY IN THE SKY. 

THE ONLY 47s WITH 2 LOUNGES AND A PUB. 

To Los Angeles, Denver and Honolulu — for 

beer, popcorn, pretzels and fun, call your travel agent 
or Continental Airlines at 686-6500. 


| 





CONTINENTAL AIRLINES S@ 
THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 
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Meet the interesting people 
who'll sell you 
paintings, 
satin jockey shirts, 
sandals 
and pregnant sculptures. 





Iris Day (top left) is a pure 
Cantonese-Jamaican who grew 
up in London. 

Her grown-up daughter works 
with drug addicts in America 
while Iris mothers artists at diver- 
sified Hills Galleries. 

Art, wooden dishes, $1 up. 

Linda Gambrill, actress-wife, 
and Eddy Thomas, dancer-designer, 
run Boonoonoonoos (patois for 
“fantastic”), a boutique. 

They sell love rings, Indian 
beads, heavy ties and cool threads. 

At light prices. 

In 1937, Alan Brissett became 
a cobbler apprentice to meet 
girls. 

Thousands of ankles later, he’s 
now Mr. Coral Sandal Shop (with 
a Mrs.), corner of King St. and 
Love Lane (no kidding). 

Thongs, $2.‘To measure. 

Mallica Reynolds, wood-sculptor 
($10 to $6000), is also Kapo, head 
of a mystical religion. Which is 
no mystery Saturday nights (sing, 
swing, sing). 

Daytimes, shop (and listen) at 
his roadside studio. 

The tales and wisdom are free. 

Want a handmade nutmeg 
grater? Sexy silks? A bush jacket? 

You can buy them from: 

A friend of the late Errol Flynn 
(Mitchell's Tin Shop). 

A retired Australian actress 
(Dorothy McNab). 

A whiskered giant who sailed 
72 days from England in 1958 in 
a 38-foot sloop with a pregnant 
wife (Beard & Co.). 

For more of fascinating men, 
women, shops and other things see 
a travel agent or Jamaica Tourist 
Board in New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Detroit. 
Chicago, Toronto, Montreal, 


971 JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD 
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MICH, 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY, « 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC. DETROIT 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO Hem MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH ft 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 


, 


IMPORTED 
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Which one is the original Canadian whisky? 


Answer: A and B. Joday’s Canadian Club 
is identical to the original formula Canadian whisky 
created by our founder, Hiram Walker, almost 100 
years ago. 

In those days, whisky-making was a sideline for 
farmers. Using whatever grain was left after the auc- 
tions were done and the livestock provided for. 

But Mr. Walker was a knowledgeable grain 
merchant. He believed that a particular formulation 
of carefully chosen grains—when distilled, aged and 
blended just so—would create whisky of a unique 
character. Far above and apart from any other. 

Indeed it did! Hiram Walker had created the 


lightest whisky in the world. Sublimely smooth. An 
extraordinary marriage of delicate body and mellow 
flavor. Canadian Club was born. 

Today, Mr. Walker's original formula remains 
unchanged. Canadian Club is still made the same way. 
With the same ingredients. In the same place. Its 
taste is not found, nor has it ever been matched, in 
any other whisky. Anywhere. 

Iry the original C.C. tonight. And enjoy a taste 


of history. = 
Canadien Cb 


gime in South Africa” be termed “real 
trouble”? Trouble for whom? Certainly it 
would not be trouble for the majority pop- 
ulation of millions of suppressed black peo- 
ple in South Africa. 
CAROLYN B. HuFF 
Atlanta 


Idiotic History 


Sir: It is amazing that anyone would 
buy L.B.J.’s memoirs [Nov. 8] and there- 
by eat the same old sanctimonious bunk 
and lies that have already been fed us 
once during the past several years. Pay 
ing for this claptrap is like paying for 
the Viet Nam War. which is one long, id- 
iotic history of throwing good money 
after bad. 
PAUL KAPLAN 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Sir: Hugh Sidey’s assessment of Lyndon 
B. Johnson should be preserved in the Na- 
tional Archives as the best assessment 
to date of the vainest, most temper- 
amental, blundering egotist to serve in 
the White House. 
Steve J. VEKICH 
Marietta, Ohio 


How Much on the Left Bank? 


Sir: Picasso [Nov. I], artist of the cen- 
tury? Well, maybe. Who am I to argue 
with the millions of better qualified art ex- 
perts who say so? 

But if one of these experts had spent 
his life on a desert island, unconditioned 
by any knowledge of modern art—or, to 
be fair, by any knowledge of traditional 
great masters either—and suddenly came 
back to normal society as a reasonably in- 
telligent man with a well-developed ap- 


Are EOSIN yee A 2 - 
In Chicago, for information about any 
of TIME's advertising editions (national 
regional, metro, international or 
demographic) call John Heath 

(312) 467-9700, TIME, 401 No 
Michigan, Chicago, I!linois 60611 
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David Vear. 


Your expert guide through 
the financial jungle. 


Business and professional people 
today need a man like David Vear. 
They need him as much as they 
need their attorney, accountant, or 
trust officer. Dave serves his clients 
in the Chicago area with skilled pro- 
fessional guidance and helps them 
set and achieve their financial goals. 

Since he joined Connecticut 
General in 1953, he has been se- 
lected four times by his associates 
in Chicago as “Man of the Year." He 
has twice been honored by selection 
to C.G.’s exclusive Executive Com- 
mittee, a high honor reserved for 
our top seven agents. He is a Past 
President of Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, a Life Member of 
Million Dollar Round Table, and a 
Director of Chicago Estate Planning 
Council. 


Dave holds a BA degree from 
DePauw University and is presently 
a candidate for an MBA from the 
University of Chicago Business 
School. He and his wife and eight 
children live in LaGrange, where 
they are active in community affairs. 

David Vear is reaching high goals 
by helping others reach theirs. May- 
be he's someone you should know. 
You'll find him at the C.G. office, 
Oak Brook Executive Plaza. 

At Connecticut General, we do 
things a little differently. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL ss 


c5 








preciation of beauty, | wonder how many 
of these paintings he would buy from a 
Left Bank stall for a dollar apiece, 
Car H. PETERSON 
Ibiza, Spain 


Sir: Why does Pablo Diego José Francisco 
de Paula Juan Nepomuceno Crispin Cris- 
piniano de la Santisima Trinidad Ruiz Pi- 
casso choose to call himself Picasso? In 
traditional Spanish, the last name is the 
mother’s maiden name. It should always 
be used in connection with the father’s sur- 
name, which in this case is Ruiz. 

Car.Los R. WEISSENBERG 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 


> Around the turn of the century, the 
young artist decided to use Picasso alone 
because it was less common than Ruiz 


and to show his affection for his mother. 


Misplaced 


Sir: In your story discussing the cyclical 
machine-tool business [Nov. I], you in- 
cluded the following: “Carl L. Sadler, pres- 
ident of Cincinnati’s Sundstrand Corp.” 

I wish to point out that Sundstrand 
Corp. is a multidivisional firm headquar- 
tered in Rockford, Il. 


Carve L. SADLER 
President 
Sundstrand Corp. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Russian Catastrophe 


Sir: For the Russians to lose the race to 
the moon, it was a disappointment, but 
to lose the World Chess Championship 


will be a catastrophe, especially if the win 
ner is American Bobby Fischer [Nov. 8]. 
It is akin to the Russians sending us foot- 
ball, basketball and baseball teams and 
then beating the Colts, the Celtics and 
ral the Orioles, all on the same day! 

J.C. bE LA Torre, M.D. 


a Chicago 


Sir I have studied all nine games be- 
tween Fischer and Petrosian and came to 
conclusion that your Grand Master 


Should your camera I= mm a 
be set for flash ZARA 
or shouldn't it? Credit oo Fete 


article on the destruction of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange Building [Nov 
1] was appreciated by all of us who 
worked so hard to save this landmark 





If you guessed yes, chances are you _ fect picture every time. In any light. The Stock Exchange, however, and all 
guessed wrong. Not all indoor sub- Even time exposures are automatic. of the “39 Sullivan buildings,” with the ex- 
jects require flash. For instance, Think not, before you shoot. The ception of the Carson Pirie store, were 
the overhead light on the pool electronic Minolta the work of the partnership of Dankmar 


Adler and Louis Sullivan. It was Adler 
who designed the floating caisson foun 
dations that supported one wall of the 
Stock Exchange, thereby ending the prob- 
lem of uneven settlement of buildings 
Many of the firm’s building designs were 
due to Adler's engineering expertise. Al- 
though I speak with a certain prejudice 
as Adler's granddaughter, architectural his- 
torians agree that much credit given to Sul- 

livan alone belongs to his partner as well 

JOAN W. SALTZSTEIN 

Milwaukee 


player's face is probably sufficient. Hi-matic E is about 
But why guess at all? The Minolta $160 with flash and 
Hi-matic E 35mm camera decides case(cameraandcase 
whether to flash or not, automati- only, about $140). For 
cally, indoors or out. information, see your 
Just leave the electronic flash on dealeror write 
the Hi-matic E at all times. You get MinoltaCorp., 
a flash when you need it. No flash 200 ParkAve. 
when you don't. So., NewYork, 
And, flash or no flash, you never N.Y. 10003. 
have to worry about shutter speeds In Canada: 
and lens openings. The camera ad- Anglophoto 
justs itself automatically for a per- _Ltd., P.Q. 







The Greater Bias 


© e o Sir We wonder why Gloria Steinem 
Minolta Hi-matic E {Nov. 8] fails to carry her drive for fem- 
The automatic everything camera, inine omen to its logical end. While 


the title may well help destroy prej- 
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Drink the Irish Mist. 


Ireland’s legendary liqueur. 


Irish Mist® Liqueur. 80 Proof. A careful blend of Irish heather honey and fine spirits. Imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Answers to 5 basic questions 
about electronic watches. 





—> 


(and 5 reasons why our electronics make wonderful gifts.) 


1 What is an electronic watch? 


Basically, it’s a watch powered by an energy cell, or battery; it never needs winding. 
And it’s transistorized, with a minimum of moving parts. Less parts. Less wear. 


How often does the battery need replacing? 


About once a year. It only takes a few minutes, and it is inexpensive. 


Is an electronic watch more expensive to repair? 
No more than a conventional watch. In fact, because it has fewer moving parts, 
it needs less service. And it’s shock and water resistant to stand up under rugged wear. 


Is it more accurate than other watches? 
It’s much more accurate than most conventional watches because it runs on a 
battery (which has an even flow of power) instead of a mainspring (which doesn’t). 
It splits time into extremely fine parts (28,800 oscillations per hour) for greater 
accuracy. It has a jewel at the critical points of wear. It has a transistorized circuit, 
(with no corroding electrical contacts). 


Do electronic watches cost a lot? 

Some do. Some don’t. The handsome variety of Tradition Electronics pictured 
here range from under forty-five to under one-hundred dollars. And each includes 
a calendar window that changes the date every 24 hours. 

All are expertly and carefully made with the same Swiss craftsmanship which 
created the first electronic timepiece twenty-two years ago. 

All are guaranteed for one year: accurate to within two minutes a month, or 
return to Sears for replacement or refund. 

The guarantee, the price range, and the craftsmanship make the Tradition 
Electronic a wonderful value. 





The Tradition Electronic. From under%45 to under “100. 


nly at 
Sears 
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Pictured above is the 
most tightfisted, thrifty 
man in America. 


He is Ralph Ginzburg, the New York mag- 
azine publisher. No one holds on to money 
more tenaciously than he. Mr. Ginzburg has 
made a career of perfecting and implementing 
ingenious methods of making and saving money. 
Now he has even launched a publication devoted 
to that subject. Its name is Moneysworth. 

Moneysworth is more than just a manual 
of apy Ginzburg’s personal financial ploys. 
It is a brash, jolly, authoritative Fagin School 
in the art and science of shrewd investment 
and expenditure. It covers personal finance, 
investments, consumer affairs (including prod- 
uct ratings), and just about every other facet 
of money management. 

Perhaps the best way to describe Moneys 
worth is to list the kinds of articles it prints: 


The New Japanese Cars: A Rating 


At Last, A Proven Method for Beating the 
Stock Market—How a little-known Govern- 
ment publication has been used by sophisti- 
cated investors to quadruple their gains over 
the past 10 years (compared with gains of the 
Dow-Jones average). Fortune magazine calls 
the method “extraordinary.” 

How Ralph phe ae Earns Interest of 50% 
from a California Savings Bank (Insured) 
How to Collect Social Security from Canada 
and the United States Simultaneously 
The Third Most Expensive Item You'll Ever 
Buy~—it’s your funeral, and Moneysworth tells 
how to minimize the grief, 

Is She or Isn't She?—A little-known, reliable $2 
mail-order self-test kit for pregnancy lets her 
know for sure. 

“How We Live on Less than $75 a Month” 

Earn Interest on Your Checking Account 

The Unshrouded Facts About Life Insurance 
—This article may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Sewing Machines that Seam Fine—Why Mon- 
eysworth chose a $40 model as its best buy. 


Living Afloat without Getting Soaked—By 
novelist Sloan Wilson. 
Freeze-Dried Coffees Rated (and Berated) 


Small Bite—How to get dentures from one of 
America’s top dental clinics for only $40. 


Water Beds Are Making a Big Splash 

Hiring a Lawyer to Avoid the Draft 

How to Hold onto Your Auto Insurance 

Food Fit for King: Best Buys in Dog Food 

A Blast at Aerosol Cans—How they threaten 
your health and pick your pocketbook. 
Providing Your Teenager with Contraception 


The Wisdom of Maintaining a Secret Swiss 
Banking Account—Half a million Americans 
can't be wrong. 


America’s 25 Best Free Colleges—As rated by 
the students themselves. 


The Boom in Going Bust—The growing popu- 
larity of personal bankruptcy. 


How to Get a Divorce without a Lawyer 
Air Travel at 50% Off 

Ski Areas without Steep Prices 

Drug Combinations that Can Kill You 


The World's 100 Best Free Catalogs 


Both a Borrower and Lender Be—Shrewd use of 
your life insurance’s little-known loan feature. 


How College Students Can Get Food Stamps 


Undetected Bank Errors—A report on the un- 
told millions of dollars lost each year by consu- 
mers who fail to reconcile their monthly bank 
statements, 


The Most Dangerous Car of All 

Tax-Free Bonds for the Small Investor 
Franchising: Perils of “Being Your Own Boss” 
Investing in Scotch—The profits are staggering. 
A Consumer's Guide to Prostitution 


Quadraphonic Hi-Fi: Great Innovation or Com- 
mercial Hype? 

Wheeling and Dealing for a New Bike—Which 
are the best buys and how to bargain for them, 


The Painful Truth about Circumcision 
How to Contest a Bad Credit Rating 


Indigestion Remedies that Pass the Acid Test 
—An evaluation by brand name. 


How Two Widows Nearly Got Merrill-Lynched 
Illustrated Sex Manuals—A buying guide. 


The Link Between Heart Attack and Coffee—A 
suppressed report by a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Heart Disease. 


The Spirit of °72—A report on the new “light” 
whiskey that has the industry in ferment. 


A Guide to Low-Cost Legal Abortion 
Easy-Riding Motorcycles: New Models Rated 


The Best of the Good Book—An evaluation of 
currently-available editions of The Bible. 
Safety Bug—A preview of the Volkswagen 
model being developed to replace the easily 
crushed “Beetle.” 


In sum, Moneysworth is your own personal 
consumer crusader, trusted stockbroker, and 
chancellor of the exchequer—all in one, It is a 
bonanza of uncanny financial intelligence. 

Although launched only a year ago, already 
Moneysworth has become the most widely read 
newsletter in the world (with a circulation of 
350,000 and readership estimated atone million). 

Every week, Moneysworth is inundated 
with enthusiastic, unsolicited testimonials like 
the following (which are completely authentic): 

e‘When you wrote up Bausch & Lomb’s 
stock, I bought 100 shares at 44 and soon 
thereafter sold out for 139%. When you came 
out with James Dole, I bought 500 shares at 74% 
and nine days later sold out for double. Net 
profit on the two transactions: $12,996. Let 
me assure you that I shall be a Moneysworth 
subscriber for life.""—Lawrence C. Gray; 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

e“Thanks to the advice in your article ‘In- 
accurate Billing by the Phone Company,’ my 
own firm—the Bayard Pump & Tank Company 
—has just received a $1,593 refund.”’"—Armand 
DiRienzo; Bristol, Pa. 

®“Moneysworth is to be commended for 
the reliability of its merchandise evaluations. | 
just bought a Canonet 35mm rangefinder cam- 
era—which you recommended as ‘First Rate’ 
—and have gotten some beautiful shots with it. 
Moreover, thanks to Moneysworth’s buying ad- 
vice I saved over 30% on its cost.’’—Robert D. 
Goodrich; Tucson, Ariz. 

eYour article ‘How to Fight a Traffic 
Ticket’ saved me a $200 lawyer's fee and a 
ticket. I did exactly as you mugested taking 
pictures of the scene and double-checking the 











statute book—and came out the winner in 
court. Many, many thanks.”—W.R. Wendel; 
Hicksville, N.Y. 

@‘Thanks to your article ‘How to Buy a 
New Car for $125 Above Dealer's Cost,’ I have 
just purchased a Malibu Sport Coupe at a saving 
that I conservatively estimate at $350.""—Ron 
Bromert; Anita, lowa. 

‘I am grateful for your tip on ‘Tax Savings 
for Teachers’—which saved me the cost of a tax 
accountant and got me a very high income tax 
refund.’’—Charles Bryan; Brooklyn, N_Y. 

e*Your article on low-cost, unadvertised 
trans-Atlantic air fares enabled me to save $108 
on avacation to Ireland. In addition, once I was 
there, I saved $64 on a car rental, thanks to 
your advice."’"—Bernard Bullon; Bronx, N.Y. 

el have deposited $12,500 in a Mexican 
bank, as you suggested, and have been receiv- 
ing, every month by airmail, interest at 9%. I 
am grateful to your excellent Moneysworth for 
telling me about this high rate of interest.” 
—Charles T. Malburn; Sarasota, Fla. 

e*Due to your information on stocks, I 
have made over $2,200 in less than a year. 
Yours is one of the most intelligent, down-to- 
earth, to-the-point periodicals ever published” 
—Ruth Pantell; Yonkers, N.Y. 

e*Upon Moneysworth's advice, I asked the 
phone company for an itemized bill. As a re- 
sult, I discovered that for years I had been 
paying for a nonexistent extra line. Result: A 
$550 refund, My trial subscription has paid for 
itself 110 times over!’—George T. Petsche; 
Washington, D.C. 

In short, Moneysworth has become an ab- 
solutely indispensable financial mentor for 
many of America’s most astute consumers. 

The staff of Moneysworth consists of 
several of the most keenly analytical and 
imaginative minds in the fields of financial and 
consumer journalism. At the helm, of course, is 
Ralph Ginzburg himself, as editor-in-chief. The 
managing editor of Moneysworth is Paul A. 
Riedel, of the Whitney Communications Cor- 

oration. Its articles editor is Dorothy Bates, 
ormerly of Scientific American, Herb Lubalin, 
the world’s foremost graphic designer, is Mon- 
eysworth’s art director. Augmenting this team 
of hard-nosed, experienced editors are reporters, 
researchers, gg rece gions: and consultants 
throughout the United States, Together, they 
create America’s first 
periodical with charisma 

Monerswortks is published fortnightly. Itis 
available by subscription only and costs $10 
per year. Right now, however, we are offering 
Special Introductory 32-Week Subscriptions 
for ONLY $3.88! This is a MERE FRACTION 
of the standard price. 

Moreover, we are so confident that Mon- 
eysworth will prove invaluable to you that we 
are about to make what is probably the most 
generous subscription offer in publishing his- 
tory: We will absolutely and unconditionally 
guarantee that the tips, techniques, and inside 
information in Moneysworth will increase the 
purchasing power of your income by at least 
15%~—or we'll refund your money IN FULL. In 
other words, if you now earn $10,000 a year, 
Moneysworth guarantees that it will increase 
the value of your income by at least $1,500-—or 
you get your money bac And, meanwhile, 
you will have enjoyed a subscription to Mon- 
eysworth ABSOLUTELY FREE! As you can 
see, a subscription to Moneysworth is an abso- 
lutely foolproof investment. 

To enter your subscription, simply fill out 
the coupon below and mail it with $3.88 to: 
Moneysworth, 110 West 40th Street, New 
York, New York 10018. 

We urge you to act at once. In this case, 
especially, time is money. 


and only—financial 





I enclose $3.88 for a Special Introductory 
32-Week Subscription to Moneysworth, the 
shrewd, audacious new fortnightly on con- 
sumer affairs and personal finance. | un- 
derstand that this isa MERE FRACTION 
of the standard $10-per-year price. More- 
over, Moneysworth guarantees that it will 
increase the purchasing power of my in- 
come by at least 15% or J will get my 
money back IN FULL!!! 
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udicial distinctions between married and 
unmarried women, it still invites the great- 
er bias applied to all women 
Why not, we posit, simply address ev- 
eryone as “Mr.,” thereby reducing the 
chance for the printed word to contribute 
to Ms. Steinem’s dilemma? Thus, if we 
were to receive a letter from a Mr. G 
Steinem, no prejudgment could be made 
on the premise that the writer is good-look- 
ing, famous and a woman. 
(Mr.) WittiaM E. GReEFFIN 
(Mr.) ROBERT IVANISZEK 
Mather A.F.B., Calif. 


Due Credit 
Sir: In your article “Occupational Haz 
ard” [Nov. 1] you referred to the story 


The Emperor's New Clothes and claimed 
it was first described by Hans Christian An 
dersen in 1837. This is entirely incorrect. 
From our current study of Spanish liter- 
ature, we know that the idea for The Em- 
peror's New Clothes was first conceived 
by Don Juan Manuel, who lived from 
1282 to 1348. 
Ve believe credit should be given where 
credit is due. 
SPANISH TV CLass 
Marquette High School 
Michigan City, Ind. 


> To give credit where it is due: Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen noted, “We are indebted 
to the Spanish author, Prince Don {Juan 
Manuel, for this amusing idea.” 


Two Types? 


Sir: Saying there are only two types of 
Texans is like saying there are only two 
types of writers: pornographic and comic 
book. That article on the Texas State 
Fair [Nov. 1] was an insult—to Texas, 
yes; but mostly to you and your writer. 
(MRs.) PAMELA S. STRANGE 
Kilgore, Texas 


Sir: Re your article on the Texas State 
Fair: | have never known a Texan who 
drank rye whisky, unless he had just moved 
here from “Fun City.” | have heard very 
few who speak with the accent indicated 
in the article, but then I live in South 
Texas, where we speak with a Spanish ac- 
cent. New York’s various boroughs speak 
a strange English too. 

I think poor Mark Goodman has lost 
contact with reality, or at least the real 
world west of the Hudson. Would you real- 
ly believe that some of us like it out 
here even better than we liked New York? 

LAWRENCE HENRI WHITMIRE 
Houston 
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SAY MERRY CHRISTMAS 


WITH TIME 
FIFTY TWO WEEKS AYEAR 


Send someone a year of TIME—and 
your best Christmas wishes are deliv- 
ered not just once, but every week of 
1972. 

And whether it’s for a good neighbor 
down the street or an important friend 
half-way around the world, the same 
low rate applies 

Just $10 for each one-year gift 
subscription (regular rate is $15). 

Give TIME and there’s no worrying 
about the right size or the right style 
for with clear-sighted, contemporary 
coverage, it’s news that stays fresh and 
and colorful each week. 

This Christmas send 1972 to some- 
one special. 

To order simply tear out the attached 
postpaid card, fill in the information 
and mail, We'll send a handsome card 
to announce each subscription, And, as 
an added convenience, you may pay 
for your gift after New Year's, 

Do it today. And send your best— 
with the best of TIME. 





These hand-carved horses 
date all the way back to the Chi- 
nese T’ang Dynasty. And they’re 
still in good shape, traveling within 
the United States, thanks in part 
to the gentle care of the moving 
men from Mayflower. 

The owner of the horses 
called in Mayflower for some very 
special reasons. First, Mayflower 
has more than 45 years of experi- 
ence. So they’ve learned to antici- 
pate the problems that could occur 
in moving objects such as these. 

Second, Mayflower has a 
reputation for extra care. They 
packed, crated and handled each 
wooden horse as if it were delicate 
chinaware, 





As a result, cach horse ar- 
rived without a scratch. Un- 
chipped. And right on schedule. 

With this kind of care, they’ll 
probably be around for another 
1200 years. Because extra care is 
part of every Mayflower move. 
And because next to you, May- 
flower cares most about your 
things. 





AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC., INDIANAPOLIS 
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Heres your chance to 
compare your cigarette against True 
for both tar and nicotine. 
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Chances are there’s an ad for your cigarette ? Xe we 

in this magazine. So just tear out the coupon below “2. 7 De) 

and check your numbers with True’s. You'llbesurprised > f A Cw bs 

at how low True’s numbers really are. But, after all, i : a Cx fl? 

True is lowest in both tar and nicotine of the = ©: ae ew 

20 best-selling cigarettes—Regular and Menthol. 4 @ » Od o> 
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Regular: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine, ? ye ° 
Menthol: 13 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report, Aug.’71. 4 aS 
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Authentic 


Part of the great 
pleasure one gets from 
sipping Dewar’s 

“White Label” Scotch is 
the reassuring knowl- 
edge that you have 
chosen something 
authentic. 










The Aroma Ritual 


Our Master Blender has a very ancient ritual he 


applies to each one of the great whiskies blended 
into Dewar's “White Label” Scotch 

Each ingle whi ky chosen 1s swirled around 
ina glass shaped like a brandy snifter. It is then 
nosed to gauge its aroma 

He then places his palm on top ol the glas 
and turns the glass upside down. He waits a 
moment, then reverses it and sniffs again. The finest 
whisky will have doubled the strength of its scent 

| inally he rubs the one wet palm against hi 
other hand and holds both to his face. And with 
one long, ste idy, deep bre ath, compares the full 
flavor bouquet of this whisky to the thousands he 
has tested before 

This unique combination ol skill, instinct, ex 
perience, and this authentic ritual is one of the 
many reasons why Dewar's ‘“*White Label” i 
considered to be the authentic Scotch of today 
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Eprror-in-C mer ° Re reer eee Hepiry Donovan } 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. ...... Y ‘ ° ANDREW HEISKELL H 
PRESIDENT...... : James RK. SUEPLEY 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE... . James A. Linen \ 
Eprroriat, Director z .Lours BANKS i 
Week CRAMER: assests : ..... Rov E, Larsen 7 m ‘ < * 
MANAGING EDITOR Nor since Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex opened to mixed reviews in the | 
Henry Anatole Grunwald 5th century B.C. has the theater suffered for want of criticism. | 
ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITORS Carrying on the tradition of his forebears is Theodoros Efstathios 
Exiward f., anion ees al Kalemkierides, better known as T.E. Kalem, Time's drama critic for the 
A: i Bales, Vans F. Sameee: Yuet Hes, Tikeky Viens, La past decade. This week we publish more of Kalem’s distinctive prose 
Jaroff, Ronald P. Kriss, Marshall Loe, Beter| Bird Martin, Jason McManus, than usual. He reviews two Broadway openings, including Harold Pin- 
i “s 4 . . = . 
ART DIRECTOR ter’s Old Times, in the Theater section, and assays Peter Brook’s film ver- 
Louis R. Glessmann sion of King Lear in Cinema. All three articles underscore Kalem’s 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS reputation as one of the most demanding practitioners of his craft. 


Douglas Auchincloss, Harriet Bachman, Edwin Bolwell, Ruth Brine, c soi 
Bryant, Richard Burgheim, Gilbert Cant, Ganeme J Church, € c, 


“A lot of Americans.” he says, “feel that the critic is a kind of spoil- 
Christopher T. Cory, Spencer Davidson, William R. D 


sport. But anyone who writes a play is joining the company of some real | 


























i era, Timothy M James, « 4 
Se hee ee eee giants. I'm not here to say to a playwright, ‘How nice, John, you've 
’ CONTRIBUTING EDITORS a written a play.’ Let his mother say that.” Kalem believes that he is here 
Virginia, Addams, William E. Barnes. William, Bender, Jutricig Bake. Igy | “to give the reader a clear idea of wheth- save cue | 
pet licobert 7 Fouen, Katte 2 ne Bra a Ae es er this work is worth seeing. bee : 
Randall, R. Z. Sheppard, James FSi 2Psduicht Peter dames should also aim at placing a play within 
Mark Vishniak. the history of its genre. 
REPORTER-RESEARCHERS Though he often differs sharply with 
Marylois P. Vega (Chief), Leah Shanks Gordon (Deputy) e . % 
DEPARTMENT Heaps: Tice py nat oman A. Fitzgerald, Dorothy his colleagues, Kalem gets good notices 
layst Silw + Tr 
Sexton Stave: Jean Bergerud, Margaret G. Bocth, Dorothea Bourne. from them. Says Clive Barnes of the New 
Nancy McD. Chase, Kathleen Cooil, I a 


Patricia ¢ jordon, 
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York Times: “What makes Ted one of 
the finest critics America has ever pro- 


Nancy L. Jalet, Vera Kovarsky, 
Sue Kaffety, Clare M. Rosen Erika, 
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Vanderschmidt, Nan 
Saran Aiichek Clee Barner, aaricis Becker’. Peper Ttcrmae, Ave | duced is his very emotive relationship with 
Metneost iia MeMag: sa cAlexandra Mezey. the theater, a relationship that far tran- 
a -, a ™ 4 q e) » 
filing o mere, iucen Shields, un rm ene Jean at fallelyy Susanne S scends mere intellectual considerations. 
ie ine . ie e | : , 
Marta Loles Cieneroe (Letter Joy Howden (Copy Desk). Wade — Ene > rg the New 
PRODUCTION or rama Critics ‘ ircie, alem none- 
Charles P. Jackson (Chief); John M. Cavanagh, David P. Wyland (Depu- theless chose to abstain on two occasions 
ties), Arnold H, Drapkin (Color Director). Paopuction Stavv: Alton L, : : A . 4 
Clingen, Erwin’ S. Edelman, Manuel Delgado, Agustin Lamboy, Austin from the circle’s balloting for best play of 
Metze, Leonard Schulman, Alan Washburn pe o P he 
Robert 'W. Boyd Jr. (Computer Composition) the year. “Some people,” he explains, “re- 
7 ‘ ART DEPARTMENT gard the theater season as a horse show, 
( % Ro ary J Vers . . ’ 
Tavour Stare Bunor Nargofwala, Ala’ Ps "Bye. Aninony 3 “tabard. and if the closest thing they've got to a 
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PHOTOGRAPHY prize. As far as I'm concerned, only thor- 
| Fate Pan eae eR ae eure esuldae Reta | Oughbreds should get recognition.” 
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Elizabeth Statler, while he was growing up in Malden, Mass. His Greek parents, Prot- 
f io ee estant fundamentalists from Asia Minor, called the stage “an instrument 
a teed Murray J, Gare (Chief) ee of the devil.” This attitude naturally created a forbidden-fruit temptation, | 
Senior Correspondents: John L. Steele, Champ Clark and young Ted sneaked bites at every opportunity. But it was to be a | 
Bonnie’! fogcio. fol}. Austin, Walter Bennett,” Reb pee. long road to his permanent aisle seat. At Harvard he majored in sociol- | 
Fentree eee er Nell Machel Bilin: Hate Tae ee Mtn, ogy, graduating cum laude. During World War II he won a Bronze Star 
Jobni Mulliken, Jerrold L.. Schecter, Mark Sullivan, Arthur White, Chi- in the Pacific, At the Christian Science Monitor he reviewed books, an oc- 





ory H. Wierz naki, Ted Hall, Joxeph N. Boyce, William Fried- 
man, pacts Merrick, Burton Pines, Jaco na. Leos An ny nial 


goes, Eraek B) Merrick, Barter Pines: Jeo ne. Los Ar cupation he followed during his first ten years at Time. It was in 1961 
brand, Tim hy Tyler, Join L. Wilhelm. York: Frank ’N 


that he succeeded Louis Kronenberger as our drama critic. 
Mary Cronin, Douglas Gasner, Kay Huff, Horace Judson, Leonard Levitt, . Pe S _ 5 . 
Willtam F. Marmon, Jr., Richard N. Oxtling, Sandy Smith, Strobe Talbott. At the height of the 1971 Broadway season, Kalem’s satisfaction over his 
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THE EARTH 
SHALLINHERIT 
THE WEAK. 


Volvos, on the other hand, are built to survive the conditions that drive 
most cars into the ground. 

Take our roof. It’s braced with six steel pillars, each one strong enough to 
support the weight of the entire car. In other words, you could stack seven Volvos 
one on top of another, without destroying the one on the bottom. 

We know. Because we’ve done it. 

Our engine can take a pile of abuse, too. Before accepting it for production, 
we ran it at 90 mph for 25. days without a break. And it didn’t break. 

Of course, all this doesn’t mean a Volvo will run forever. 

But if you treat it charitably, you can still have faith that it won’t abandon you. 

With a lot of cars, you can only hope. Or pray. 








Test drive a new Volvo with electronic fuel injection. ; Pages FOR THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. OVERSEAS DELIVER 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals, ~~ 
Like Dana Jones, 747 captain. | ADELTA 


SYSTEM ROUTE MAP 


Captain Jones flew B-24sin the Air Force.\ 

His first airline Captaincy was a DC-3. He has © 
been in command of every aircraft in the a 
Delta fleet. When Delta put the first DC-8s 
in service he was at the controls. 

Now, after 26 years and 23,000 hours in the air, he’s 
piloting the world’s biggest passenger jet. When you’re 
flying, it’s nice to know there’s a Dana Jones up front! 

Delta is ready when you are. 
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If you think 
auto insurance can 
be improved, 


youre absolutely right. 


Today, there are more cars, more 
crashes, more crowded streets and 
crowded courts than ever before. 
The changed conditions of the ’70s 
call for a modernization of 

auto insurance. 

Allstate is committed to this 
change. We are particularly 
dedicated to improving the way 
injured people are paid. It can be 
done. 

Illinois, for instance, has 
enacted a new, improved auto 


insurance plan. Several other 
states are considering similar new 
legislation. For more information 
on these programs—and what 
your state can do—write for our 
new free booklet 
“Auto Insurance 
for the ’70s” to Pub- 
lic Affairs Manager, 
Allstate Insurance 
Companies, 
Northbrook, 
Illinois 60062. 





Auto insurance for the ’70s should do all this: 


1. Protect more people, more ways. 


2. Pay accident victims for their medical expenses and lost 


wages, regardless of fault. 


3. Pay people more quickly for injury—through their own 
insurance companies—with less red tape and less expense. 


- Relieve court congestion and save money. 


damages from a negligent driver. 


5. Continue to protect the individual’s right to sue and obtain 
6 


. Preserve every state’s right to regulate insurance for its 


citizens. 


Allstate 


Let’s make driving a good thing again. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Loosened Loyalties 

For Richard Nixon, it was not a par- 
ticularly comforting week. Two powerful 
groups long on generally friendly terms 
with him turned on his policies—in 
one case with deliberate rudeness, in 
the other with homiletic eloquence. Or- 
ganized labor has been as cordial to 
Nixon as to any Republican President 
in memory, backing him particularly 
on the war and on law-and-order. But 
Nixon took the calculated risk of ap- 
pearing before the biennial convention 
of the AFL-CIO in Bal Harbour, Fla., a 
day after it had instructed the labor 
members of the Pay Board not to co- 
operate in forming Phase II wage guide- 
lines (see THe Economy). President 
George Meany even refused a White 
House request to have Hail to the Chief 
accompany Nixon’s entrance. During the 
speech, some of Nixon's pleas for labor 
support in carrying out Phase II were 
greeted with snide laughter. 

The U.S. Roman Catholic Church 
has been sympathetic to the President 
in the past. While a vocal minority of 
priests and laymen has strongly op- 
posed the war, the Catholic hierarchy 
had always refused to take a stand 
against it. But at a Washington con- 
vocation last week, the church's Amer- 
ican bishops approved a resolution call- 
ing for an end to the war “with no 
further delay.” “At this point in his- 
tory,” the bishops’ statement read, “it 
seems clear to us that whatever good we 
hope to achieve through continued in- 
volvement in this war is not outweighed 
by the destruction of human life and of 
moral values which it inflicts.” One bish- 
op, the Most Rev. Thomas J. Gumbleton 
of Detroit, went so far as to say that any- 
one who reaches that moral judgment 
“may not participate in the war.” 


Turning Inward? 


That word again. Isolationism. Speak- 
ing at N.Y.U. last week, Lyndon John- 
son denounced a “new coalition of iso- 
lationists, conservatives and liberals, who 
seek to diminish America’s role in the 
world—for entirely different reasons.” 
At another point he said: “We cannot 
just get up and go home. Telling a 
man to go to hell and making him go 
there are two different propositions.” 

Quite a few Americans these days 
seem inclined to tell the rest of the 
world to go to hell. It is not isola- 
tionism in the old sense, but rather a 
turning inward to urgent domestic con- 
cerns, a somewhat naive disillusionment 


over the fact that America is neither om- 
nipotent nor universally loved, and a 
confusion about just what the U.S. role 
in the world henceforth should be. On 
Capitol Hill, Administration operatives 
were still fighting last week to revive 
the foreign aid bill, which had been 
killed by the Senate. They achieved par- 
tial success when Congress agreed to ex- 
tend aid until Dec. 8. But then the 
Senate upset the White House all over 
again when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee adopted an amendment requiring 
the withdrawal of 60,000 troops from 
Europe by next June. That would re- 
duce U.S. forces in NATO by one-fifth. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 


released by a special Ohio grand jury 
last year that absolved the National 
Guard of any responsibility in the slay- 
ing of four Kent State students. The 
grand jury indicted 24 youths and one 
professor on state riot charges. 

U.S. District Judge William K. Thom- 
as found the jury’s report so blatantly bi- 
ased that he ordered those conclusions 
exonerating the Guardsmen and con- 
demning the university officials ex- 
punged from the record. Finally the 
court ordered the entire document de- 
stroyed. Still, the indictments are not le- 
gally bound to the jury’s report. So the 
irony is that even though the report 
has been invalidated, the trials are to 
begin this week because the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has refused to stay them. 


Let There Be No Mistake... 


A resemblance to a famous personage 
is a readily exploitable commodity, but 
few have taken as much advantage of 
natural coincidence as Actor James La- 
Roe. In case anyone is uncertain as to 





ACTOR DIXON & FRIENDS IN “HARPER'S BAZAAR” SPOOF 
But no attempt to ouf-Milhous David Frye. 


field has favored even greater reductions, 
but he sounded a monitory note. “Not- 
withstanding the diminution of the U.S. 
military presence abroad,” he said, “the 
U.S. is not about to disappear from 
the international scene. This nation’s 
weight is immense and it will continue 
to be felt in many ways and in many 
places.” It was a timely reminder. 


Death of a Dubious Report 


On a solemn morning in Ravenna, 
Ohio, last week, a small group of on- 
lookers and newsmen gathered behind 
the Portage County courthouse to watch 
Mrs. Lucy DeLeone, clerk of the courts, 
put the match to one of the most con- 
troversial documents in recent U.S. his- 
tory. She burned an 18-page document 


whom Mr. LaRoe, 44, favors, here is 
the last clue: his stage name is Richard 
M. Dixon. The transmogrification from 
LaRoe to Dixon has brought the actor 
unwonted success. He will impersonate 
the President in a six-page fashion spread 
in Harper's Bazaar in January, as well 
as in the more cerebral Harper's mag- 
azine. He has recently finished filming 
a satiric movie—titled Richard. 

Dixon relies solely on visual impact; 
he makes no attempt to out-Milhous Co- 
median David Frye, an uncanny mimic. 
Dixon is often mistaken for Nixon on 
the street, and though he has never 
been introduced to the President, he 
did meet Julie Eisenhower in Wash- 
ington recently. Says Dixon: “She re- 
minded me of my own 22-year-old 
daughter Kathy.” Well, of course. 














Politics: Who Should Pay? 


UNNING for elective office is a big 
business these days. Costs are scan- 
dalously high even for a congressional 
campaign. For a presidential race, they 
reach the astronomical. Richard Nixon 
spent $29 million in his last election cam- 
paign; he is expected to pay out as 
much as $50 million to win a second 
term. Yet politicians have remained re- 
markably complacent about it all. They 
refuse to amend the Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1925, though not a single per- 
son has been convicted under its pro- 
visions. Big contributors are scarcely 
deterred by a prohibition against giving 
more than $5,000 to a single candidate; 
they simply spread their largesse among 
several committees bearing such decep- 
tively nonpartisan titles as Americans 
for Greater Public Awareness or Com- 
mittee for Political Integrity. 

Little effort has been made to tight- 
en up the law; last year President Nixon 
vetoed a bill that would have limited 
campaign spending on broadcasting. But 
growing public pressure, abetted by such 
groups as Common Cause and the Na- 
tional Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress, has forced a new look at the whole 
murky apparatus of campaign funding. 

Congress is now considering four sep- 
arate proposals. Last week the House de- 
bated three measures that impose some 
kind of limit on campaign spending, es- 
pecially for television. The Senate was 
busy with an amendment to the tax bill 
that would finance presidential cam- 
paigns out of the federal treasury. 

PUBLIC FINANCING. Reaction to the public- 
financing proposal split straight down 
party lines. The Democrats, who sorely 
need the money, spoke in favor of it; 
the Republicans, who are well-heeled 
going into 1972, denounced it. The plan 
would allow a taxpayer to check off $1 
as a contribution to the presidential cam- 
paign. Under the formula, each of the 
major parties would be permitted to 
spend up to $20.4 million in 1972, pro- 
vided enough taxpayers cooperate. Less- 
er amounts would be given to minor 
party candidates: George Wallace, for 
example, would receive an estimated 
$6,000,000. A candidate would not be 
obligated to accept public financing, but 
if he did, he could not take money 
from private sources. To keep the mea- 
sure from coming to a vote, Republicans 
offered one amendment after another; 
finally, they agreed to vote this week. 
In the meantime, the White House 
cranked up a campaign to defeat the pro- 
posal. Nixon returned from a Florida 
trip to supervise the operation; he threat- 
ened to veto the entire tax bill if the 
amendment were attached to it. Clark 
MacGregor, the chief White House li- 
aison man with Congress, argued that 
the plan would rob the Treasury of 
money that would have to be replaced 
from another source. He also contended 
that the check-off system would “freeze 
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Out minor parties” and “render immune 
from change the central structure of 
each major party.” 

TV LIMITATION. Last August a bill was 
passed by the Senate, 88-2, putting a 
lid on campaign spending of 10¢ for 
every eligible voter in the area where 
the candidate is running. Of this, no 
more than 6¢ per voter could be spent 
on TV and radio advertising. In the pres- 
idential election, such a limitation would 
mean that a candidate could not spend 
more than $8.4 million for broadcasting; 
Richard Nixon paid $12.6 million in 
1968. Since that Senate bill came un- 
URiER 3 
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“Of course, there are SOME 
forms of inflation of which | approve.’ 


’ 


der the jurisdiction of two House com- 
mittees, Administration and Commerce, 
each reported out its own version. They 
weakened some features of the Senate 
bill, strengthened others, Debate focused 
on whether a spending limitation would 
help an incumbent, since a challenger 
might be prevented from buying enough 
advertising to make himself known. A 
congressional incumbent can take cred- 
it for roads and dams in his district 
and inundate his constituents with cam- 
paign mail sent free of charge from his 
office. Only by spending considerable 
money can a challenger usually catch 
up (TiME Essay, May 17). 

Informal Filibuster. Republicans were 
unhappy because none of the measures 
clamped down on labor contributions 
to Democratic candidates. As in the Sen- 
ate, the Republicans staged an informal 
filibuster in the House. They kept de- 
manding quorum calls, so the House 
leadership agreed to put off the vote 
until after the Thanksgiving recess. 









One reason that Congress is likely to 
act is that campaign costs have soared 
out of control. In 1968, some $300 mil- 
lion was spent on campaigning for all of- 


fices—federal, state and local. The cost 
is bound to be even greater in 1972. 
The major outlay is for television: a 60- 
second spot, a favorite of candidates in 
1968, costs almost $50,000 in prime 
time. But there are other expensive items 
that have been added to the well-stocked 
campaign: computer data banks with 
voter profiles, professional _ pollsters, 
$500-a-day political consultants. 

It takes a rich man—or a man with 
rich friends (see opposite page) —to run 
a serious campaign for high office. To 
be sure, money is not everything. Though 
Richard Ottinger won the 1970 sena- 
torial primary in New York by 
swamping television with skillfully 
produced spot ads, he could not 
spend enough to win the election 
against James Buckley. Rich back- 
ers usually demand a quid pro quo 
—or try to. In 1968, Stewart Mott, 
son of the largest stockholder of 
General Motors’ directors, offered 
to provide Hubert Humphrey with 
badly needed cash if the candidate 
would change his policies on Viet 
Nam; Humphrey refused. Last Au- 
gust, dairy farmers contributed 
some $250,000 to the Republican 
Party—after the Agriculture De- 
partment reversed its policy and 
raised the support price for milk. 
Last week Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Kleindienst testified at a 
bribery trial that the defendant had of- 
fered to contribute $100,000 to the Re- 
publican Party if certain stock fraud 
indictments were quashed. 

"Voluntary" Deductions. Though for- 
bidden to contribute to political cam- 
paigns, corporations give bonuses to 
officers who thereupon hand them over 
to a favored candidate. Or a corporation 
may donate supplies or the use of an air- 
plane to a candidate. Labor unions are 
not allowed to contribute members’ dues 
to campaigns, so they set up separate 
funds to finance candidates. The Na- 
tional Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation hit on making its pensioners 
pay for political campaigns. Each month, 
$10 is “voluntarily” deducted from ev- 
ery pension check and put into a fund 
that has become the largest single con- 
tribution to the AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education. 

No one can be sure what shape reform 
should take, or how changes can be made 
foolproof or consistently — beneficial. 
Some feel that a man should be free to 
give as much as he wants to any party or 
candidate. The fact remains, however, 
that big money distorts the political 
scene. The only alternative to reform is 
still greater dominance of American pub- 
lic life by the fat cats who know, as Cal- 
ifornia Political Veteran Jess Unruh re- 
gretfully observes, that “money is the 
mother’s milk of politics.” At this point, 
almost any congressional action would 
be better than nothing. 
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Of Fat Cats and Other Angels 


UST $500 used to be enough to buy 

an ambassadorship. Now it can't 
even get you a seat in the front row.” 
When Comedian Bob Hope drops that 
line on the political banquet circuit, it 
is always good for a few chuckles, es- 
pecially from that shadowy elite whose 
six-figure donations keep America’s po- 
litical campaign machinery operating. 
Call them fat cats, angels, big-money 
men—by any name, they are all but in- 
dispensable to a serious candidate for 
the presidency. 

In his preconvention campaign in 
1968, Richard Nixon spent an estimated 
$10 million, even though he faced no se- 
rious challenge in the primaries. To 
raise the money, he drew upon an as- 
sortment of well-known and not-so-well- 
known contributors. Insurance Million- 
aire W. Clement Stone, Chicago’s—and 
perhaps the country’s—foremost pollit- 
ical philanthropist, has said that he gave 
Nixon more than $500,000 for his pre- 
convention and election campaign. Oth- 
ers who contributed more than generous- 
ly included John Hay Whitney, Colorado 
Oilman John M. King, and John Olin of 
the Illinois chemical family. 

e 

For 1972, Nixon has already built 
up a huge financial edge over the Dem- 
ocrats. The spectacular Republican fund- 
raisers in 20 cities three weeks ago 
brought in a cool $5,000,000. Another 
$30 million has been banked from a 
combination of fund-raisers, private gifts 
and special-interest contributions, 

By contrast, the Democrats are in pen- 
ury. The party’s campaign fund con- 
tains a meager $500,000; debts totaling 
$9.3 million remain unpaid from the 
1968 campaign. There is Democratic 
money to be had, but there are too 
many candidates competing in an un- 
certain situation for any of the high roll- 
ers to empty their wallets this early. In 
his brief, six-week run for the nomi- 
nation, Fred Harris had been able to 
raise only $160,000 when he quit be- 
cause he was bankrupt. Birch Bayh, be- 
fore he dropped out of contention when 
his wife became ill, reportedly received 
$150,000 from Milton Gilbert, former 
chief executive of the Gilbert Flexi- 
Van Corp., and $50,000 or more from 
at least three other backers. Of the re- 
maining candidates, active or otherwise, 
only a few are on sound fiscal footing. 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. “Hubert’s money is in 
escrow,” says one Democrat. When he 
does pull out the stops, Humphrey can 
look for assistance to an impressive ar- 
ray of bank accounts—led by a Minne- 
sota financier and longtime Humphrey 
backer, Dwayne Andreas. Arthur Krim, 
the New York theater magnate, is still 
thought to be in the Humphrey camp, 
and Eugene Wyman, H.H.H.’s_ big 
Southern California money raiser, has 
never left it. At a 60th birthday gala for 
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Humphrey last May, one Democratic 
pro gasped: “My God, there’s half a bil- 
lion dollars here.” 

EDMUND MUSKIE. As yet, no millionaire in- 
dustrialists or oilmen have primed Mus- 
kie’s campaign pump. There are in his 
camp a number of $10,000-and-under 
givers, among them Norman Cousins, 
who resigned last week as editor of the 
Saturday Review; Martin Stone, board 
chairman of Monogram Industries; and 
Sumner Redstone, president of North- 
east Theater Corp. Muskie also received 
a boost last week with the addition of 
William T. King, a G.O.P. fund-raiser, to 
his financial retinue. That was something 
of a coup. King, who has raised hundreds 


ar un 


WILLIAM T. KING 


of thousands of dollars in California for 
Nixon, Ronald Reagan and the G.O.P. 
since 1966, declared that he was chang- 
ing candidates because he believes Mus- 
kie has “character” and Nixon does not. 
EUGENE McCARTHY. In 1968 Clean Gene 
led the list of preconvention spenders 
with an $11 million outlay. He may 
not have that much this time round, 
but neither is he in financial trouble. Har- 
vard Professor Martin Peretz, who gave 
McCarthy $100,000 to run last time, is 
one of about 20 contributors who have 
already put up $200,000 for another 
campaign. Peretz, whose wife is a Sing- 
er heiress, is hesitant to throw the vault 
wide open “unless Gene shows the de- 
termination to make a hard and serious 
effort.” If McCarthy does that, the mon- 
ey is obviously there. 

HENRY JACKSON. Money has not been one 
of Scoop Jackson's worries, and it will 
not be a problem as primary season 
opens. With Humphrey holding back, 
Jackson is the most successful Democrat 
at pulling in big money at fund-raisers; 
at a $1,000-a-couple buffet two weeks 
ago, he netted close to $200,000, The key 
figure is Stanley Golub, a Seattle whole- 
sale jeweler who went to law school with 





W. CLEMENT STONE 


Jackson and has long been in charge of 
his fund-raising. Another law-school 
classmate and Seattle jeweler, Paul 
Friedlander, is a big backer. Two other 
angels are Dan Martin, a large stockhold- 
er in the Los Angeles Rams, and Victor 
Carter, a Los Angeles philanthropist. 
Jackson’s staffers contend that an insig- 
nificant portion of his financing flows 
from the military-industrial community. 
GEORGE McGOVERN. Though he stands at 
just 4% in the Democratic popularity 
polls, McGovern has the most admirable 
fund-raising operation of all. Without re- 
lying upon the checkbooks of the big 
spenders, he has raised $1,100,000 thus 
far from some 50,000 contributors 
—most of them answering direct-mail 
solicitations. Two large contributions in- 
cluded $25,000 from his finance chair- 
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man, Henry Kimelman, and from Max 
Palevsky, chairman of the Xerox ex- 
ecutive committee. 
e 

Of the others in the running—John 
Lindsay, Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty 
and Republican Representative Paul Mc- 
Closkey—only Yorty has received a 
number of substantial individual gifts. 
His main supporter is his campaign man- 
ager, Sam Bretzfield, a Los Angeles gar- 
ment manufacturer, Charles Luckman, 
the architectural mogul, is another big 
contributor. Lindsay, on the other hand, 
is running out of pocket and wooing 
New York moneyed liberal Republicans; 
he has deserted their party, but Lindsay 
aides are still counting on their support. 

Of all the candidates, McCloskey is 
in the tightest financial bind. His sole big- 
time benefactor is California Industri- 
alist Norton Simon, who so far has 
given $40,000. Otherwise, McCloskey 
has had to appeal to the small giver. 
“Pete McCloskey,” read an ad in last 
week’s New York Times, “would rath- 
er have his campaign financed by 10,000 
people who want to participate directly 
than by a few big spenders. It’s an old- 
fashioned, democratic idea.” 
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* a cold autumn drizzle, a crowd of 
100 waited on the macadam at AI- 
legheny County Airport 
standing there, soggily, for five hours 
When his plane finally taxied in through 


They had been 


the puddles and Edward Kennedy 
stepped off, it came—a current of slight- 
ly awesome arousal, a rush of some 
thing more than just celebrity. People 


surged, straining to shake his hand, to 
touch him, collect an autograph or sim- 


ply stand near. With a touch of mar 
vel, a Kennedy ane remarked: “They 
aren't Bobby crowds yet. But they're 
close.” 


Such scenes are repeated in other cit- 
ies, epiphanies of the old Kennedy 
magic. They confirm what all pollsters 
and politicians know—that against all 
expectations of two years ago, Edward 


Moore Kennedy has become a com- 
pelling if not predictable presence in 
the 1972 presidential race. Insistently 


disavowing any interest in running, shad- 
owed by that night at Chappaquiddick, 
the last Kennedy brother must none- 
theless be regarded as a major can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination 

A Harris poll last week showed him 
the first choice of rank-and-file Dem- 
ocrats, leading Muskie by 26% to 19%, 
with Humphrey following at 16%. The 
Gallup poll, in a two-way contest, had 
Muskie the front runner, ahead of Ken- 
nedy, 50% to 39%, among Democratic 
voters 


Full Stride 


“IT have said I am not 
Kennedy repeats, “and | 
in drafts. I can’t see myself reconsidering 


a candidate 
don't believe 
under any circumstances.” The intrigu 
ing thing is that he has said just that 
on 25 trips round the country 
the past ten months. Since last 
he has also raced abroad to India, Is- 


trajectory that 


during 
August, 
rael and Sweden on a 
would mark any other man as a can 
didate in full stride. Humorist Art Buch 
wald, reflecting on such a frenetically 
busy non-candidacy, fantasied Kennedy 
riding up Fifth Avenue “ 
vertible, with his wife Joan 
Yorkers 
ering him as a Democratic hopeful 

Kennedy's non-candidacy is 
rately ambiguous, involving some deep 


in an open con 
hoping to 
discourage New from consid 


elabo 


and painful hesitations. The 
of Chappaquiddick remain in the pub 
mind and perhaps in Kennedy's 
He also has tragically good rea- 
sons to fear that he might not live 
through a race for the White House 
even now he probably receives more 
death threats than any other American 
political figure except the President. Still 
he remains powerfully fascinated by the 
presidency—if not next then in 
1976 or perhaps some election year be 
yond. Now 39, he could theoretically 
be a plausible candidate in elections up 
to the year 2000. 


questions 


lic’s 


own 


year 


What “the Kennedy 
thing” is a psychological compound of 
iridescent myth and charisma, excite- 
ment and guilt, admiration and some- 
times a morbid voyeurism. Even the 
blandest men in power—William Mc 
Kinley, for example—can draw a ma- 
niac’s fire. But the Kennedys are freight- 
ed with American 


politicians call 


legend and invite 
the passionate involvement of strangers 
It shows in the grimy and lonely at- 
tention of people who have 
away pieces of the Dike Bridge at Chap- 
paquiddick for souvenirs, or those who 
have taken to the Kennedy Center 
like locusts, swiping prisms from the 
chandeliers, bits of the wall coverings 
and pink marble handles from the 
ladies’-room 


carved 


faucets. 


Broken Promises 


In a Kennedy campaign, the dark 
and light sides shimmer together in a rad 
ical instability. Robert’s headlong drive 
through the 1968 primaries often threat- 


ened to turn into something like the 
riot at Rudolph Valentino’s funeral 
Even now, in his non-campaign, Ted 





Kennedy knows what superstar’s con 
fusions he can cause. Oregon’s Repub- 
lican Senator Robert Packwood remem- 
bers a trip he took with Ted to some 
hospitals and health centers in Chicago 
and Cleveland as part of their work 
for the Senate health subcommittee of 
which Kennedy is chairman 

“It's the first time I've had such an ex 
perience in my life,” Packwood 
“It wasn't political. It was regal. People 
wanted to touch him—not just 21-vear 
old student 45-year-old or 
thopedic specialists 
and a little frightening. I've never seen 
that reaction to anybody in my life, in 
The closest thing I can re- 
member was when I attended an Elvis 
Presley concert a long time ago.” 

One former Kennedy 
Boston antiwar parade in which Ken 
nedy, one of the marchers, came up to 
hardhats waving BACK OUR 


Says 


nurses but 
It was astounding 


politics or out 
recalls a 


aide 


a group of 


BOYS IN VIET NAM signs. “The hard 
hats cheered Ted and waved at him, 
and after he'd passed by, they con- 


lo some ex- 
non- 


tinued waving their signs.’ 
tent the Kennedy mystique is 
ideological 
On his cross-country forays 

early, often before dawn, and 
through political ceremonies until late 
at night. He opens his speeches with fa- 
miliar, self-deprecatory laugh lines, some 
of them borrowed from Bobby and Jack 
“I’m awfully glad to be here today,” he 
says, “especially since I am just a young 
Senator out to make a name for him- 
self.” At a fund raiser in St. Paul, he 
began: “I’ve often dreamed of addressing 
a major convention in a major city 
But, unfortunately, this is the wrong con- 
the wrong city and a year 


he starts 
caroms 


vention in 
early 
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His standard theme, the “broken 
promises” speech, is a litany of charges 
against the Nixon Administration, which 
offers a series of accusations but few an- 
swers. “Not since the Great Depression 
40 years ago has the spirit of America 
been so depressed,” he declares in his fa- 
miliar flat Boston baritone. “All that 
this Administration has given the Amer- 
ican people is a shopping list of prob- 
lems that grows longer every day.” If it 
is not a campaign speech, none was 
ever delivered. After reciting the issues 
—Viet Nam, the economy, welfare re- 
form, crime, Nixon’s 1968 promise to 
“bring us together”—he limns “the kind 
of society we want,” with peace, safety, 
no generation gap. “For the sake of 
our party, for the sake of our future, I 
ask you to march again as we marched 
before.” Massachusetts Senator Edward 
Brooke declares flatly: “Kennedy is run- 
ning just as hard as Nixon is at this 
point.” 

Is he indeed running? The answer is 
complicated, depending upon 1) Ken- 
nedy’s own psychology and decision to 
run some time in the next six to eight 
months; 2) whether a candidate, es- 
pecially Edmund Muskie, can win 
enough of the primaries next spring to 
purchase a lock on the Democratic nom- 
ination; and 3) how vulnerable Richard 
Nixon looks from the perspective of 
the Democratic Convention in Miami 
Beach next July. 

“Teddy has plenty of time,” his sis- 
ter Jean Smith says firmly, with an 
echo of the family’s apprehensions. Eu- 
nice Shriver, who relishes politics as 
much as any Kennedy, is similarly neg- 
ative about 1972. “Some day I'd like 
to see him in the White House,” she 
says, “but only when he’s ready.’ Ted 
himself, for all his campaigning, says re- 
flectively, “I feel in my gut that it’s the 
wrong time, that it’s too early.” And 
yet, when a friend recently asked Ken- 
nedy why he did not take himself out 
of the running with a Sherman state- 
ment, the Senator replied, “Why should 
I? I'd lose all my influence. I'd just be 
a Senator from Massachusetts.” 


) 


Possible Scenario 


The Democratic scenario for the next 
eight months contains mazes of pos- 
sibilities. It is all but certain that Ken- 
nedy will not run in any of the pri- 
maries, even the late ones in New York 
and California, both of which could be 
prime Kennedy territories. But if the pri- 
maries prove inconclusive. with Muskie, 
George McGovern, Hubert Humphrey, 
Scoop Jackson and perhaps others di- 
viding those preliminary spoils, it is 
more than possible that a convention 
might turn to Kennedy as the one man 
who, with his constituencies spanning 
the left, center and even some of the 
right, might unite the party to defeat 
Nixon. 
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But the Democrats, with their party re- 
forms designed to prevent back-room 
convention brokering, might be reluctant 
to award the nomination to a man who 
had not taken his case to the people in 
the primaries. The speculations are fair- 
ly heady nonetheless. Some Democrats 
say that Kennedy would make a strong 
move for the nomination if he believed 
that it was about to go to Humphrey 
or Jackson, on the theory that either 
man would ensure a breakaway fourth- 
party movement on the left, thereby 
guaranteeing Nixon's re-election. Others 
maintain that Kennedy would have to 
try for the nomination if he saw New 
York's John Lindsay descending on the 
prize; better for Ted to head Lindsay 
off in 1972 than risk the New Yorker's 
becoming the party’s glamorous leader 
in 1976, 


The Nixon Factor 


At the moment the Democratic cam- 
paign is only in the casting process, 
with candidates moving on and off the 
stage. Last week, in a triumph of fan- 
tasy over realism, Los Angeles’ Mayor 
Sam Yorty announced his candidacy, 
hoping for the party’s rightward con- 
stituency. More persuasively, Washing- 
ton’s Scoop Jackson also entered. “The 
No. | priority in this country,” said Jack- 
son, “must be to put people back to 
work.” Then he drew the distance be- 
tween himself and the party’s left: “Most 
Americans are fed up with people who 
are fed up with America . This so- 
ciety is not a guilty, imperialist, op- 
pressive society.” 

Humphrey seems poised to announce 
some time around the first of the year. 
Muskie remains overall the dominating 
force in the race, quietly commanding 
the party's center. Richard Nixon, from 
the comfortable vantage of incumbency, 
can watch the Democratic fighting with 
a certain equanimity. There is no White 
House consensus, however, on the po- 
tential opposition. Some in Nixon's high 
command think that Muskie would be 
the toughest man for the President to 
beat, believing that Muskie would unite 
most elements of the nation’s majority 
party with the smallest flake-off at ei- 
ther end. Muskie could bring to tele- 
vision an effective counterimage to 
Nixon, as he did on election eve last No- 
vember. Of Humphrey, Muskie and Ken- 
nedy, Nixon’s political advisers think 
Humphrey would be the easiest to de- 
feat. “He's got all those scars,” says a Re- 
publican National Committee official, 
“and if you get Hubert, you're likely to 
get a fourth party.” 

But Kennedy is unpredictable. If he 
should become the Democratic nominee, 
the only certainty is that it would be 
an uncommonly dirty campaign. Already 
some automobile bumper stickers are 
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appearing: REMEMBER CHAPPAQUIDDICK 
and WOULD MARY JO VOTE FOR TED? 
The Republican National Committee's 
newsletter Monday this month showed 
a sign that hangs on the office wall in 
the Shiretown Inn on Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where Kennedy was staying the 
weekend of Chappaquiddick: PLEASE 
DO NOT ASK US TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE KENNEDY INCIDENT. 
THANK YOU. THE MANAGEMENT. Some 
handbills are circulating that bear a pic- 
ture of Ted Kennedy and large type read- 
ing: WANTED—EDWARD MOORE KENNE- 
DY, FOR MURDER OR PRESIDENT? 


Playing Fair 


Officially, the Republicans would 
probably never even have to mention 
Chappaquiddick. Says a G.O.P. oper- 
ative in California: “We'd talk about 
character, about stability and morality, 
and the voters couldn't help thinking 
about Chappaquiddick. Compared with 
that incident, Nixon comes out looking 
sincere and upright and wholesome.” 

Ted Kennedy is the one man who 
might explain what happened on that 
July weekend when at the same time 
man was first setting foot on the moon 
—why and when he and Mary Jo Ko- 
pechne left the party at a cottage on 
the island, why and how he failed to sum- 
mon help immediately instead of wait- 
ing until the next morning when his 
car was discovered under the Dike 
Bridge. A week afterward, he went on 
television with a carefully crafted and 
largely ghostwritten statement, pleading 
that while his conduct was indeed “in- 
defensible,” his doctors “informed me 
that I suffered a cerebral concussion as 
well as shock.” In the national mind, 
the lacunae and the doubts remain. That 
night will surely be replayed endlessly 
if Kennedy wins the nomination. 

But some politicians think that a back- 
lash of sympathy might develop for Ken- 
nedy. Says a leading House Republican: 
“Half the women in this country 
don’t believe it ever happened, and 
the other half are dying to forgive 
him for it.” According to an informal 
survey by Time's bureau chiefs across 
the nation, Chappaquiddick would not 
cut so deeply as an issue in a Ken- 
nedy run against Nixon as is commonly 
believed (see box, opposite). That could 
change if voters found themselves in 
the booths next November, forced to 
make a decisive judgment about the 
case. For the episode does indeed 
raise a serious question about Kennedy's 
potential behavior in the White House. 
One of the “boiler room” girls who at- 
tended the party that night has long 
been a Kennedy partisan. But she 
muses: “He’s seen two brothers killed, 
and the Chappaquiddick thing has hap- 
pened. How stable can anybody be in 
light of all that?” 

Kennedy has been profoundly affected 
by Chappaquiddick. Some who know 
him believe that he is a wiser leader be- 
cause of it, California Democratic Lead- 
er Jess Unruh declares: “That terrible 
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incident was an ordeal that made a 
hell of a better man out of Ted. Ev- 
erything had been so easy for him. He 
was almost insufferable in 1969 when 
he won the job as Senate whip... 
Then came Chappaquiddick and he lost 
his whip job, too. Those experiences 
humbled him. That's on the private side. 
On the public side there is no doubt it 
has cost him votes.” Mike Feldman, a 
former aide to John Kennedy, frequently 
plays tennis with Ted; he notices one 
small change: “Teddy bends over back- 
ward to be fair, is scrupulous about the 
calls, always giving the advantage to 
his opponent—and | haven't seen that 
in any other Kennedy.” 

For months after Chappaquiddick he 
was painfully withdrawn, but that pe- 
riod seems long since ended. Now he 
jokes easily. Recently, on a flight be- 
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and five acres in McLean, Va., over- 
look the Potomac River. Despite the 
back injury from his near-fatal 1964 
air crash, he plays tennis frequently, 
at his own court or at Ethel’s home 
at Hickory Hill, often coaching his 
two eldest children. He swims once or 
twice a week in the Senate gym, skis 
with the family on winter vacations 
and occasionally hazards a game of 
touch football. 


Trick or Treat 


When he is at home, Ted starts al- 
most every day with bacon and eggs in 
the wood-paneled breakfast room with 
his three children—Kara, 11, Teddy Jr., 
10, and Patrick, 4. He also eats dinner 
with them as often as possible. On Sun- 
days he takes them to a guitar Mass at 
Holy Trinity Church in Georgetown, 





ARRIVING FOR INQUEST ON MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
The lacunae and the doubts remain. 


tween Chicago and Salt Lake City, he 
was confronted in the aisle by a wom- 
an carrying a baby. Kennedy grinned 
and told the reporters with him, “Hey, 
get this.” He elaborately faked kissing 
the baby, with a loud smooch an inch 
from the infant’s cheek. Then he col- 
lapsed laughing in his seat. 

After Bobby's death and again after 
Chappaquiddick, there was talk of his 
drinking heavily. Today, except at an oc- 
casional private party when he will have 
several Scotches, he drinks only a Du- 
bonnet before lunch or a Cutty Sark 
Scotch or two before dinner. On the 
road he prefers a bottle of Heineken’s 
beer. He smokes long, thin Filipino ci- 
gars and now, at 6 ft. 2 in. and 210 
Ibs., is winning his constant battle against 
overweight. 

If he was inclined for a time to 
moody fatalism, his nearly hyperthyroid 
present political pace and his family 
life leave little time for brooding. The 
Kennedys’ $750,000 gray-shingled house 


and he often scans the ads for family 
movies. When he is away, Kennedy 
calls home to talk to the children every 
night, a habit designed in part to as- 
sure them of his safety. Last year at Hal- 
loween, he startled his neighbors by 
joining the kids for the trick-or-treat 
rounds, dressed in a sheet. 

As a surrogate father to Bobby's elev- 
en children, Ted visits Hickory Hill 
about twice a week. Occasionally he 
takes the older ones on sailing trips 
or camping overnight. Last week, on 
the 46th anniversary of Bobby’s birth- 
day, Joan, Ted and their children 
joined Ethel and six of her sons and 
daughters to visit R.F.K.’s grave at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. This week 
the family makes the trip again to ob- 
serve the eighth anniversary of Jack's 
death. 

At 8:15 a.m. on working days, Ken- 
nedy slips behind the wheel of his 1971 
Pontiac GTO convertible and drives rap- 
idly to the Capitol, one foot on the 
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ATimE Election Survey 


Could He Win in '72 Despite Chappaquiddick? 


T has been more than 28 months since Senator Edward Ken- 

nedy drove a car off a bridge on Chappaquiddick Island, 
causing the death by drowning of Mary Jo Kopechne and, 
some thought, fatally injuring his chances of ever becoming 
President. In this survey, the Time bureau chiefs who with 
the help of 76 local correspondents will report on the five 
major regions for the 1972 campaign were asked whether 
Ted could defeat Richard Nixon—with particular emphasis 
on the residue of Chappaquiddick. Their answers are not a fore- 
cast but a reading of present sentiment; any number of fac- 
tors could change the situation. Nor do these reports attempt 
to judge other candidates who might do as well or better 
against Nixon. 

The views below add up to surprising strength for Non- 
Candidate Kennedy. As of now, the TIME correspondents 
find the President two votes shy of the 270 Electoral College 
yeas needed for a second term. Kennedy has 188, with 82 
votes in states too close to call. In short, Ted would have a 
chance. The findings, by region: 


THE EAST: YES 

New York Bureau Chief Frank McCulloch is re- 

sponsible for New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 

Maryland and Delaware, with 98 electoral votes. 

Chappaquiddick will indeed be an issue, and it will hurt Ken- 

nedy—but not enough to offset his strengths. A Kennedy can- 
didacy would make a Nixon-Kennedy election largely a per- 
sonality contest, and the Kennedy charisma would outweigh 
Chappaquiddick, although the impact of the bridge would 
vary from state to state. He would probably lose in Delaware 
and Maryland. Chappaquiddick would reduce his chances in 
Pennsylvania to at best an even choice. But the freer life- 
styles of New York and New Jersey place less premium on per- 
sonal conduct. Kennedy would probably carry New Jersey, 
and he would certainly defeat Nixon in New York—and 
those two states would give him a majority of the region's 
electoral votes. 


NEW ENGLAND: YES 
Boston Bureau Chief John Stacks is responsible for 
the six New England states from Maine to Con- 
necticut, with 37 electoral votes. 

The liability of Chappaquiddick might lessen Kennedy's 
advantage in his home region, but it would not eliminate 
it, and he could carry the area quite comfortably. All of 
New England is suffering from a lagging economy, giving 
any Democrat a chance to win in the less conservative 
states. Kennedy could easily carry Rhode Island and his 
home state of Massachusetts, where he won re-election 
after Chappaquiddick, although by a reduced margin. Even 
Republican pros give Teddy an edge in Connecticut. In 
Maine, the issue would not be Chappaquiddick or the econ- 
omy; it would be home-state resentment of Kennedy for beat- 
ing Muskie out of the nomination. In that event, even if 
Muskie worked hard for Kennedy, Nixon might win there, 
as he surely would in Vermont and New Hampshire. But 
the Kennedy victories in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut would give Kennedy the area. 


THE SOUTH: NO 
Atlanta Bureau Chief Joseph Kane is responsible for 
the eleven states of the Old Confederacy from Vir- 
ginia to Texas, with 130 electoral votes. 

Kennedy's whole being is out of step with the Southern life- 
style. He comes from the wrong place; his appearance is un- 
kempt. To people here, he seems to talk funny and think 
differently. Southerners will not forget that Kennedy sup- 
ported Charles Evers in Mississippi, that he was an early 
Viet Nam dove and that he helped sabotage Haynsworth and 
Carswell. The code word for all these attitudes is “Chap- 
paquiddick.” The word is heard often and is used, says Al- 
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abama Democratic State Chairman Bob Vance, “like a kick 
in the groin.” In the Deep South most folks criticize Ken- 
nedy for having an unmarried girl in his car, which offends 
Southern Baptist fundamentalism. In the more moderate 
upper South, folks talk about Teddy's abdication of respon- 
sibility by swimming away from his duty in panic. 

In Texas, Kennedy's candidacy would revive the feud be- 
tween L.B.J. and Bobby Kennedy Democrats. In South Car- 
olina, he would drive loyal conservative Democrats into the 
arms of Nixon again. In North Carolina, the old-line Dems 
like Terry Sanford would vote for him, but east Carolina res- 
idents would follow Wallace, and people in the Piedmont 
would return to Nixon. In short, Teddy would be wise to sit 
out the next election if his success depends on the South. 


THE MIDWEST: NO 
Chicago Bureau Chief Gregory Wierzynski is re- 
sponsible for 15 states ranging from Ohio to Okla- 
homa, with 168 electoral votes. 

This region is one of the hardest to gauge. Because of 
farm unrest over low crop and livestock prices at a time 
of rising costs, Nixon is vulnerable in states where farmers 
could make the difference. The Midwest likes Muskie’s sooth- 
ing style and Humphrey's farm and labor expertise. It dis- 
trusts the shrillness and controversy that surround Ken- 
nedy, and he would be least likely among Democrats to 
take full advantage of Nixon’s weakness. Kennedy could prob- 
ably carry Minnesota, Michigan and South Dakota—but 
they might be all. 

Chappaquiddick does have a bite here, particularly in the 
Bible Belt areas of Kansas and Nebraska and in the Catholic 
pockets of Wisconsin. The suggestion that Kennedy, a mar- 
ried man, might have been involved with a single woman 
pains many. The Democratic Party pros seem to feel more 
strongly about the issue than many rank-and-file Democrats. 
When asked about Ted, Democratic state chairmen here tend 
to snap: “He’s the fellow who went off the bridge.” To carry 
the area, Kennedy would have to break through in such 
large states as Wisconsin, Missouri, Ohio and Illinois. But the 
Democratic Party in Ohio seems too badly split to unite be- 
hind Kennedy. Chappaquiddick could be decisive in Wis- 
consin and Missouri, and polls show Nixon slightly ahead of 
Kennedy in Illinois, Although the odds are against him, Ken- 
nedy nevertheless would be no pushover in the area. 


THE WEST: YES 
Los Angeles Bureau Chief Don Neff is responsible 
for 13 states stretching from New Mexico to Mon- 
tana and west to Alaska and Hawaii, with 102 elec- 
toral votes. 

The key in this region is California, with its 45 electoral 
votes, and there are few states in the nation where Kennedy 
is more popular. His attractiveness to the young, the minor- 
ities and the old-line Democrats, who hold a large regis- 
tration advantage, makes him a politician’s dream here. He is 
probably the only Democrat who could beat Nixon in the 
state. Chappaquiddick would hurt, but California, unlike many 
other states, has a tolerance for personal idiosyncrasies, and 
the incident would not prove fatal to him. Kennedy would cer- 
tainly pick up Hawaii, and he would then need only one of 
the other eleven states to carry the region. 

They would not be easy for him to net, however, since 
most went for Nixon last time. Chappaquiddick is a grave 
liability in much of the Old West, where chivalry is still es- 
teemed. Many a Montanan asks: “How could he leave that 
little gal alone?” That kind of sentiment is heard most 
often in strong Republican states, where Kennedy could 
not expect to win even if there had been no drowning. 
Here as elsewhere round the U.S., one senses that Chap- 
paquiddick is often used as a rationale for those who 
never did like Kennedy. 
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TED & JOAN WITH TEDDY JR., KARA & PATRICK (1970) 
Guitar Masses and a sheet on Halloween. 


accelerator, the other lightly on the 
brake.® Almost invariably dressed in a 
dark British-cut suit, a monogrammed 
shirt with a PT-109 clip holding his tie, 
Kennedy trots rather than walks into 
his office to begin his daily race of try- 
ing to keep up with a schedule jammed 
with more interviews, hearings, appoint- 
ments, speeches and votes than any man 
could realistically accomplish. 


Senate Record 


Calls come into Kennedy's office at 
the rate of 1,000 a day. He receives 
roughly twice as much mail—2,500 to 
3,000 letters weekly—as any other Sen- 
ator. Most of it is routine, but there is 
also a flood of hate letters. Some of 
these are crank notes (“Listen, lover 
boy”), but the serious “threat” mail is 
turned over to the Secret Service; there 
is an average of two death threats per 
week, Kennedy rarely if ever sees them. 

Kennedy's staff of 27, variously de- 
scribed as “sharks,” “incredibly ambi- 
tious,” and the “best damn bunch on 
the Hill,” is an object of some enmity 
and envy at the Capitol. Like his broth- 
ers, Ted has assembled young, intense 
and singlemindedly loyal subalterns. 
When Kennedy was a 30-year-old fresh- 
man Senator, elected chiefly by his 
brother’s being in the White House, it 
was sneeringly said that Ted was kept 
afloat by his staff. Now he is sensitive 
to the charge; as a result, he takes only 
one or two aides with him on trips. 

Even so, the staff's tough-minded thor- 
oughness has served Kennedy well and, 
combined with his own hard work and 
undiminishing publicity, has made him 
an energetic and generally effective leg- 
islator. He has made two major errors 
in the Senate. The first was his spon- 
sorship of an old family friend, Boston 
Municipal Court Judge Francis X. Mor- 


* Kennedy's Massachusetts driver's license was 
suspended for one year after he pleaded 
guilty to leaving the scene of the accident at 
Chappaquiddick. About a year ago, he ob- 
tained a new license. 
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rissey, for the federal district court in 
Massachusetts. The second came when, 
through inattention and uncharacteristic 
sloppiness, he lost the Senate whip’s 
job to West Virginia’s Robert Byrd ear- 
lier this year. 

In his nine Senate years. Kennedy 
has compiled a strong liberal record. 
His greatest achievement was the key 
role he played in the passage of the 18- 
year-old-vote amendment. Also, as chair- 
man of the health subcommittee, he 
became the top congressional expert on 
health, leading the development of a 
massive amount of legislation, notably 
the proposed Health Security Act of 
1971 to provide almost total national 
health insurance. His work for health 
care earns him a large constituency 
among the elderly. Since 1966 he has 
been working for draft reform, although 
he is against an all-volunteer army; he 
argues that it would create a “ghetto 
army,” manned heavily by the poor 
and minorities. Kennedy prefers a draft 
that equalizes risk for all, with no 
deferments. 

His strong support of liberal positions 
on gun control, open housing, aid to 
American Indians and civil rights has 
earned him a 100% rating from the AFL- 
C10’s Committee on Political Education. 
His ratings from the liberal Americans 
for Democratic Action average 90%. 
Those same political stands earned Ken- 
nedy some of the lowest marks for any 
legislator from the conservative Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action. At the 
same time his strong opposition to key 
White House proposals—the ABM, the 
SST, the Carswell and Haynsworth Su- 
preme Court nominations—has won him 
the Administration’s unfailing hostility. 
Nixon's Director of Communications, 
Herb Klein, accuses him of “childish tan- 
trums, demagoguery at its worst.” 

He has been called “the hottest mim- 
eograph machine in town,” and some- 
times he is led to excesses, as when he 
suggested earlier this fall that he would 
be willing to “crawl on my belly” to 
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the Paris Peace Talks to gain release 
of U.S. P.O.W.s. More recently, togeth- 
er with Connecticut's Abraham Ribicoff, 
he called in the Senate for the with- 
drawal of British troops from Northern 
Ireland and for Irish reunification, a 
proposal that earned him the distinc- 
tion of being condemned by the British 
Prime Minister. 

In an interview with Time Corre- 
spondents Bonnie Angelo, Simmons 
Fentress and John Austin, Kennedy 
talked about the country, President Nix- 
on and the potential strength of the op- 
position in 1972: 

THE MOOD OF THE COUNTRY: “It's one of 
fear, really—fear of the worker's losing 
his job, fear of businessmen for the col- 
lapse of their companies, fear of the 
wealthy losing their resources, fear of the 
blue-collar worker that he may lose his 
job to a black, the fear by whites of 
blacks, the fear of older persons that they 
won't have sufficient resources to live. 
There is a sense of apprehension among 
young people as to whether they can do 
anything about the problems that they 
see in the country. There is fear about 
ending the war, about the Middle East, 
and now the India-Pakistan crisis. 

“There is a political atmosphere that 

is plowed by those who appeal to baser 
instincts. As a result, people turn in- 
ward and away from the problems of 
the country. It's very dangerous for 
our society. But I find people are pre- 
pared to respond to these problems. 
There's a sensitivity about responsibil- 
ities. People are thinking more about 
some of these questions and problems, 
and are concerned about them. It comes 
down to a question of leadership, sens- 
ing the concerns of the time and de- 
veloping a view about these issues. It’s 
sharing the passion of the times and 
the ability to develop responses to the 
problems. 
NIXON’S LEADERSHIP. “I would list a kind 
of balance sheet on particular issues, 
both pro and con, I applaud his efforts 
to reduce tensions internationally, his 
new China policy and the Nixon Doc- 
trine in the Far East. But a basic ques- 
tion is whether the country is coming 
to grips with the more essential prob- 
lems we have at home. There is no 
sense of where the country is and where 
it is going. The basic catalyst for lead- 
ership is the President, and the failure 
of Nixon is in leadership. 

“I don’t think that he has ended 
Viet Nam as an issue. Have we ful- 
filled our responsibilities if the violence 
continues? On the economy, all we have 
is a blueprint of a plan—Phase II. There 
are many pieces still to be filled in. 
Nixon has put the economy through 
the wringer. Things were bad in 1969, 
they grew worse in 1970, and now in 
1971 we have the freeze and Phase II. 
I] hope it works; I think it may. But no 
amount of rhetoric can mask the fact 
that the Administration should have act- 
ed long ago, in 1969. 

NIXON’S VULNERABILITY. “I think it's 
going to be difficult to beat the 
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This report was written by the American 
Medical Association Council on Drugs. Here is 
their evaluation: 


Combination pain relievers 
are not preferred... 


by the Council. They do not recommend any 
combination, including the ones that are often called 
“extra-strength:’ 

The Council found no convincing evidence that 
combining pain-relieving ingredients or caffeine leads to 
stronger relief 


Buffered pain relievers 
are not preferred... 


in the Council$ report. They explain that adding 

buffering has not been shown to give faster or gentler relief. 
The Council believes there is no sound basis for 

buffered preparations in preference to straight aspirin. 


Straight aspirin 
is preferred... aspirinis the 


American Medical Association Council's drug of choice 
when a non-prescription pain reliever is needed 
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This second report, by The Bayer Company, is a 
study comparing 221 aspirin brands for quality. 
Here are the findings: 


All aspirin 
is not alike ¢ ¢ ¢ 1,604 samples, representing 221 


brands, were tested in 30 different ways. One brand was 
superior...showing greater stability, purity, and freshness 
No other aspirin tested met the overall high standards set 
by this one brand —Bayer® Aspirin 


Bayer was proven _ 
the best quality aspirin... 


for example, free salicylic acid is a sign of chemical breakdown, 
and excessive amounts can cause stomach irritation. The 
average Bayer tablet contained 0.028%. The average for 
all other major brands was much greater — 
ranging up to 4 times this amount 

Also—Bayer completely disintegrated 
within 30 seconds. One major brand 
took as long as 5 minutes. In test y 
after test, Bayer proved superior. The . \ 
reason — Bayer uses a unique manu- 
facturing process that uniformly 
results in a better quality aspirin 





Send for facts about pain relievers. Write REPORTS, Att:J. N. Cooke, Pres., The Bayer Co., 
PO. Box 159, New York, N.Y. 10016. Receive a documented booklet prepared 
by The Bayer Company which discusses the subject of non-prescription pain relievers. 





President under any circumstances. It 
would be extremely difficult to defeat 
him if, for instance, he ends the war. 
If the SALT talks succeed. If the trip 
to Peking is effective. If the cities are 
quiet. If the economy recovers and un- 
employment goes down. But if the 
war drags on, if the economy lags, if 
the trips are only smokescreens, if deep- 
seated divisions continue in the country, 
then... 

“You can make a case that a Dem- 
ocratic victory is possible. Don’t you 
think that anyone who voted for Hu- 
bert Humphrey in 1968 will vote for 
a Democrat next time? And what if 
we can get 8,000,000 young voters to 
the polls out of the 25 million who 
will be eligible? But I don’t underes- 
timate the strength of the President's 
appeal.” 

Kennedy has gone through metamor- 
phoses. He was the heedless Kennedy 
kid brother who left Harvard for two 
years after he got a friend to take a 
Spanish exam for him. When he ran 


for the Senate in 1962, Harvard Law 
School Professor Mark DeWolfe de- 
clared: “His academic career is medi- 
ocre. His professional career is virtually 
nonexistent. His candidacy is both pre- 
posterous and insulting.’ But he has be- 
come a skilled student of the Senate, 
and Jack once called him “the family’s 
best politician.” 


A Personality Contest 


Some still suspect that his glamour 
is merely an inheritance, or that he is 
not quite intelligent enough for the 
White House. A wire photo purporting 
to show him emerging from a Paris 
club at 5 a.m. with an Italian princess 
is enough to start the womanizing ru- 
mors again. Is he really qualified for 
the presidency? How would he use the 
power if he had it? How great is his ca- 
pacity for growth? Such unanswerable 
questions surround Kennedy as much 
as his family’s aura. 

Ted Kennedy has had an extraor- 
dinary education in public affairs: more 


The Non-Candidate’s Wife 


HE is a golden-haired Cinderella 
grown up, a fairy-tale heiress to a 
legacy of ambition and success, a cu- 
riosity, a sex symbol. As did Jackie 
and Ethel in their time and turn, Joan 
Kennedy has become a public person- 
ality in her own right. On the gilt and an- 
tique gristmill that is the Washington 
cocktail circuit, she has been no less a 
source of speculation in recent months 
than Teddy himself. One day, she is a 
shy, self-styled homebody. The next, she 
is playing the piano on nationwide tele- 
vision, or shocking Washington with 
dresses cut down to there or slit up to 
here. Asks one annoyed Democrat: 
“What is Joan Kennedy all about? Is 
she trying to make sure her husband 
does not get nominated?” 
e 
When Joan arrived in Washington, 
the youngest—and some thought the 
prettiest—of the Kennedy wives, she en- 
tered the world of the Kennedys at its 
dazzling height. Now, nine years, two as- 
sassinations and a fatal accident later, 
that has all changed. She knows the ha- 
tred and passions the Kennedy name in- 
spires, lives daily with the threats that 
come with unnerving frequency against 
her husband's life. “I don’t want to be 
First Lady,” she has said repeatedly, 
and her friends believe her. Says one in- 
timate: “She is terrified that things are 
moving in such a way that Ted is 
going to wind up running. Terrified.” 
Still, she has acquired that Kennedy 
fatalism, and of her fears she says, 
“That's something you live with.” She 
has made plain her view that the stakes 
are not worth the risks. “When Jack 
was in the White House,” she says, “I 
saw what hard work it was. I don’t see 
it as glamorous—it’s everything that’s 
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unattractive.” But if her husband de- 
cides to run, she will stand by him. 
“She is in awe of Ted,” says a Ken- 
nedy cousin. “If he said, ‘Jump,’ she 
wouldn't argue or even ask why. She'd 
just ask, ‘Head first or feet first?’ ” 

Lissome, leggy, striking, Joan, 36, 
ought to be a visible asset to any cam- 
paign. On the hustings she does her 
part diligently. The last election, for 
Ted’s re-election to the Senate in 1970, 
fought in the shadow of Chappaquid- 
dick, was very clearly a strain on her; 
yet she gamely made the rounds of ban- 
quets and teas. Says Kathy Beatty, one 
of her closest friends: “I wondered for 
a while how she was going to get through 
those rough times, but she did it. That 
was when I felt she had moxie.” 

For the record, Joan has put Chap- 
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than a decade at the heart of Amer- 
ican politics and power, tutored by a 
President and by some of the grimmest 
personal experiences in the nation’s his- 
tory. He has located some central issues 
—civil and constitutional rights, health 
care, war, housing—and approached 
them with an uncomplicated and often 
effective passion. Of course, he is not 
unique in that. 

Kennedy is unique in his potential 
constituency. It is compounded of 
blacks, urban liberals, many moderates, 
the poor, the young, the aged and even 
some of the lower middle class, blue-col- 
lar workers, like those who supported 
Bobby Kennedy in the 1968 Indiana pri- 
mary. In the end it is conceivable that 
1972 might turn into a personality con- 
test between Ted Kennedy and Richard 
Nixon—the flawed Democratic star, 
damaged by Chappaquiddick, going 
against the often awkward but immense- 
ly experienced incumbent. If so, the na- 
tion will then find out how much of 
the magic is Teddy Kennedy’s own. 


paquiddick in the past, and she be- 
lieves that others have. In recent months, 
she has grown increasingly impatient 
with the public’s insatiable curiosity 
about her. “Joan is not basically an out- 
going person,” says Kathy Beatty. And 
Joan admits that despite the starry ex- 
istence people imagine she leads, “my 
life is rather lonely. When we enter- 
tain, it’s just a few for dinner. And 
once in a while a bigger buffet—usu- 
ally after a concert.” There are also 
long hours spent presiding over family 
affairs. The Kennedy home in suburban 
McLean, Va., is superbly managed by 
a French cook, a governess, a social sec- 
retary, a gardener, a regular cleaning 
woman and various fill-ins. But Joan 
pays all the family’s personal bills, over- 
sees both the McLean and Hyannisport 
homes, writes endless rounds of letters, 
and does such thoughtful chores as send- 
ing snapshots to parents of children 
who attend the three Kennedy young- 
sters’ birthday parties. Such traits come 
naturally to the daughter of a pros- 
perous New York ad executive. Raised 
in Westchester, she attended stylish Man- 
hattanville College, where she majored 
in classical music and English literature. 
e 

What, then, of the six recitals of Peter 
and the Wolf from Bonn to Tanglewood, 
the piano concerts in Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, her guest appearance 
on the Andy Williams show? Some say 
they are a vehicle for escaping from the 
Kennedy shadow. Although she is not a 
gifted professional musician, she does 
play very well, and her favorable reviews 
are a source of gratification. “She wants 
it for her own identity,” Kathy Beatty 
agrees. Yet the yearning for privacy is 
there too. Asked for an adjective to de- 
scribe herself recently, Joan thought for 
a moment and suggested, “Vulnerable. I 
guess that’s it.” 
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BLACK SERVICEMEN DEMONSTRATING IN DANANG 


Armed Forces: Black Powerlessness 


OR years the military rested com- 

fortably on its largely unfounded rep- 
utation as a fastness of racial fair play 
and equality. Because it beat chopping 
cotton or pushing brooms, blacks viewed 
the armed forces as an escape from a 
hostile world. That, it turns out, was a 
mistake. Even as civilian society makes 
slow, painful progress in civil rights, 
and black radicalism heightens blacks’ 
sense of injustice, it has become in- 
creasingly clear that the military too 
has its full share of racism. 

The unhappy facts surfaced last week 
during ad hoc hearings chaired by Rep- 
resentatives Shirley Chisholm of New 
York and Ron Dellums of California. 
A succession of witnesses told the com- 
mittee that racism is so pervasive both 
in the U.S. and overseas as to make 
the armed services virtually intolerable 
for thousands of black Americans. 

Specifically, members of the Demo- 
cratic Black Caucus repeatedly heard 
that black troops: 1) receive a dispropor- 
tionately low number of honorable dis- 
charges and are more widely subject to 
pretrial confinement; 2) suffer harass- 
ment and intimidation for wearing Afro 
hair styles or Black Power symbols; 3) 
fail to win key command positions over 
less qualified whites; 4) get the most dan- 
gerous combat jobs in Viet Nam if they 
show signs of black militancy; and 5) of- 
ten receive indifferent medical attention 
there while in the field. 

Permanent Tinder. The most spec- 
tacular piece of testimony to surface 
came from Dellums himself, who re- 
leased secret papers that explicitly in- 
dicated that the Department of Defense 
had a policy restricting the number of 
blacks sent to bases in Iceland. He said 
that the Government had reached a ver- 
bal agreement with Iceland at that na- 
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tion’s request. By 1963, the Icelandic 
government accepted two married black 
servicemen into the country, and the 
number has now increased to about 40. 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird 
could only plead that he had no con- 
trol over previous administrations and 
that no such understandings now exist. 

Thaddeus Garrett Jr., a member of 
Mrs. Chisholm’s staff, toured overseas 
bases for six weeks last summer. He 
quoted one black serviceman as saying 
that blacks there “are already talking 
in terms of revolution, and that some 
type of violence is inevitable. They just 
do not care anymore.” Blacks make up 
12% of the G.I.s in Germany, and ra- 
cial tensions there run high. Wallace 
Terry III, a former TIME correspondent 
in Viet Nam and author of a forth- 
coming book, The Bloods: The Black 
Soldier from Viet Nam to America, 
has made the oft-repeated—and oft-de- 
nied—charge: “The cost of being too 
militant was to be sent to serve as a 
point man on the Demilitarized Zone.” 

Representative Parren Mitchell of 
Maryland concluded that “racism in the 
military is so deep, so wide and so ef- 
fective that we can't possibly cope with 
it.” Frank Render, a black former Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Equal Opportunity, observed that in the 
Defense Department “one must nec- 
essarily plow through layers of bureauc- 
racy, but even when that was done, 
too often bigotry and basic racism 
thwarted our attempts to help those 
who are oppressed.” Render complained 
that at the Pentagon he was “treated 
like a 24-star general.” At one point, 
Mrs. Chisholm was so moved by the 
angry testimony of one black ex-G.I. 
that she averted her eyes from the wit- 
ness and wept. 


Race Rumblings at McClellan 


Butting up against the heel of the 
Appalachian Mountains near Anniston, 
Ala., Fort McClellan appears to be the 
most placid of military bases. It is pas- 
torally appointed with sweeping green- 
sward, tall stands of shortleaf pine and 
pleasing arrangements of whitewashed 
command buildings fronted by old-fash- 
ioned verandas. It is a small post, with 
slightly more than 5,000 people. But Mc- 
Clellan is unique in that 2,000 of those 
are WACSs; it is the largest WAC base in 
the world. What is more, 20% of the 
WACs are black. More than any other 
single factor, that probably accounts 
for the disturbances that ended last week 
in which five black WACs were run 
down by a panicky white driver, a white 
soldier was beaten by a group of angry 
blacks and a disastrous demonstration 
resulted in the arrest of 140 blacks 
—71 men and 69 women. The pres- 
ence of black women probably spurred 
the black men on. Says Colonel Wil- 
liam McKean, the post commander: “If 
1 could have separated the girls from 
the guys during that demonstration, they 
would have gone home in a minute.” 

White Panic. The trouble began on 
Saturday night, Nov. 13, at the en- 
listed men’s club. Tension flared at clos- 
ing time when a white civilian bus driv- 
er was overheard to say, “I don’t want 
no niggers on my bus.” A group of 
blacks descended on another bus and 
ejected a white couple, but they in turn 
were run off by a black military po- 
liceman. Later the black soldiers began 
filing back to their barracks; their num- 
ber grew as they paraded past the of- 
ficers’ quarters. Then an off-duty white 
MP who found himself driving in their 
midst panicked and sped off, knocking 
down five women. None was seriously in- 
jured, but by then the crowd had grown 
ugly. A white worker who wandered 
out at the wrong time was severely beat- 
en, as one black admitted later, “just be- 
cause he was white.” 

A list of black grievances was sub- 
mitted to the race-relations officer; they 
revolved mainly around a few alleged 
white bigots in command positions, rec- 
reational facilities and dress regulations 
relating to Afros and dashikis. Although 
many of the complaints were dealt with 
over the same weekend that the up- 
rising Occurred, a muttering mob began 
to congregate on the athletic field Mon- 
day morning. At least 150 black men 
and women had assembled by the time 
Colonel McKean arrived with two car- 
loads of brass, as requested by the blacks. 
It was a doomed colloquy. A white race- 
relations officer and a black major were 
both shouted down. When Beverly Brad- 
ford, a white reporter for the Anniston 
Star, was discovered in the midst of 
the WACs, she was subjected to some un- 
ladylike pummeling. “It was wild,” says 
Colonel Richard Hines, the deputy post 
commander. “It would have taken 50 
MPs to stop those women.” 

The meeting—if it could be called that 
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—completely fell apart, and McKean 
brought in the MPs. No force was 
used, thanks partly to the efforts of 
some black MPs, but the 140 who 
were arrested were taken to the city 
and county jails because McClellan 
has no stockade. 

Colonel McKean has made sincere ef- 
forts to ameliorate racial problems; sin- 
glehanded, he forced the local Boy 
Scouts to integrate by refusing to al- 
low McClellan Scouts to attend a sum- 
mer camp that excluded blacks. He finds 
the latest events fearfully frustrating. 
“I constantly hear about what it’s like 
growing up in a black ghetto,” he says. 
“I can’t talk to them about 400 years 
of bondage, goddammit. I want to know 
what's wrong now.” If an officer like Mc- 
Kean cannot find the answer, the in- 
cident at Anniston will not be the last. 


TRIALS 
Lies About My Lai 


After a court-martial had acquitted 
him of all charges related to his role in 
the My Lai massacre, Captain Ernest 
L. Medina carried out his previously an- 
nounced decision to leave the Army. 
Said Medina: “I just feel within myself 
that I cannot wear the uniform with 
the same pride I had before.” A month 
later, Medina, nattily turned out in a 
gray suit, blue shirt and wide red tie, 
came into the courtroom where his one- 
time commander, Colonel Oran K. Hen- 
derson, was on trial for covering up 
the tragedy at My Lai. By the time Me- 
dina had finished testifying, it seemed 
clear that he was better off in mufti. 

Henderson had become commander 
of the Americal Division’s 11th Infan- 
try Brigade just one day before the as- 
sault on My Lai. Two days later, after 
hearing reports from helicopter pilots 
of indiscriminate killing in the hamlet, 
Henderson visited Medina in the field. 
Medina was commander of Charlie 
Company and Lieut. William Calley’s 
immediate superior. Although Medina’s 
platoon leaders had told him that at 
least 106 Vietnamese had been killed, 
Medina told Henderson that the ca- 
sualties had numbered just 20 to 28 ci- 
vilians—all killed by artillery and heli- 
copter gun-ship fire. Testified Medina: 
“I didn’t tell him that I had a feeling 
these people had been shot by mem- 
bers of my command.” Instead he had 
told Colonel Henderson that he had 
seen no indiscriminate shooting. Con- 
tinued Medina: “I told him, ‘I am the fa- 
ther of three children, and I would not 
let anything like that happen.’ ” 

Thus it became clear that Medina 
had lied, first to Henderson, and later, 
under oath, to Army investigators. His 
reasons; “First, I felt it would bring dis- 
grace to the military service, Secondly, 
I knew it would have repercussions in- 
volving the United States and other na- 
tions. Third, I was concerned about my 
family and my role as a father. And last- 
ly, I was concerned about myself.” 

Before defense lawyers could inter- 
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rupt, Army Prosecutor Major Carroll 
J. Tichenor challenged: “Do you re- 
alize you have completely disgraced and 
dishonored the uniform you wore?” Me- 
dina’s quiet reply: “Yes, sir.” 

Medina’s stunning admission seriously 
undermines the Army's case against 
Henderson, who is the highest-ranking 
officer to be brought to trial in con- 
nection with the My Lai murders. Hen- 
derson, his lawyers contended, tried to 
investigate the rumors of slaughter but 
was misled by officers under his com- 
mand. Medina’s testimony obviously 
strengthened that contention. 

Since he is now a civilian, Medina is 
no longer answerable to the Army for 
perjury. By admitting that he had lied to 
cover up atrocities committed by the 
men under his command, he has added 
dishonor to the tragedy of My Lai. 


CITIES 


Fear in Forest Hills 

The anger, the curses, the denunci- 
ation of public officials, the rock throw- 
ing—all evoked memories of Little Rock 
and Selma. But this was not the South 
resisting racial integration. This was New 
York, that reputed citadel of liberalism. 

The protest against a large public- 
housing project for low-income—and 
presumably mostly black—residents did 
not occur in a neighborhood of George 
Wallaceite hardhats or poor whites. The 
emotion erupted in Forest Hills, Queens, 
a comfortable community of mostly mid- 
dle-class Jews, who had struggled for 
years against the discrimination that long 
prevented them from living there. 

Most of the anger was directed at New 
York Mayor John Lindsay, who had pur- 
sued the idea of scattering housing for 
the poor throughout the city, 
rather than erecting still 
more public housing in ghet- 
to areas. If any neighbor- 
hood should accept that 
idea, it seemed, it would be 
Forest Hills, which had vot- 
ed for Lindsay in his two 
successful mayoralty elec- 
tions. Yet as soon as the site 
was announced in 1966, 
neighborhood opposition be- 
gan. Residents organized an 
association to block the proj- 
ect and won temporary de- 
lays in court. The Queens 
Jewish Community Council, 
representing 53 smaller 
groups, joined in fighting the 
project. 

But Lindsay refused to re- 
treat from the plan, which 
was to build 840 units, in- 
cluding three 24-story apart- 
ment buildings, on an 8.5- 
acre site at a cost of about 
$30 million. The site is a va- 
cant tract near the busy 
Long Island Expressway. 
Officials said that some 40% 
of the new units were to be 
reserved for the elderly, al- 









though neighbors were not convinced 
that this promise would be kept. They 
also feared that they would be inundated 
by ghetto blacks. Actually, considerable 
integration seemed likely; nearly half of 
the original applicants for apartments 
were from Forest Hills itself, many of 
them white. 

Destroy Lindsay. Nonetheless, when 
construction was about to begin last 
week, some 300 residents attended a pro- 
test rally at which Jerry Birbach, pres- 
ident of the Forest Hills Residents As- 
sociation, denounced the “arrogance, in- 
eptitude and political skulduggery” of 
Mayor Lindsay. Protesters carried signs 
declaring: LINDSAY IS TRYING TO DE- 
STROY QUEENS. NOW QUEENS WILL DE- 
STROY LINDSAY. 

They marched in a torchlight pro- 
cession to the construction site, smashed 
the windows of construction trailers with 
rocks, blocked traffic on the expressway 
and threatened to set fire to construction 
facilities. Shouted one demonstrator: “If 
this was Harlem, these trailers would 
have been burned long ago!” Police 
called for help as the mob threatened 
to get out of control, and some 20 of- 
ficers restored order. 

The project’s opponents sharply de- 
nied that they objected to blacks mov- 
ing into their neighborhood (of the 
38,000 residents closest to the site, 
only about 1% are black). They spoke 
instead about their fears of overcrowded 
schools, rising crime and deterioration 
of the neighborhood, pointing out that 
this had happened in the communities 
many of them had moved away from. 
New York Conservative-Republican 
Senator James Buckley, carrying his 
protest to George Romney, Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
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HOUSING FOES LIGHT TORCHES BEFORE PROTEST PARADE 
The inherent prejudice seemed to be showing. 
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also argued that soil conditions on the 
site were so bad that construction 
costs would soar, and that the lack of 
air conditioning in the plans meant 
that airplane noise from nearby La 
Guardia Airport would be intolerable 
for the residents. After hearing Buckley, 
Romney agreed that he would review 
the project, even though his department 
had already approved the necessary 
financing. 

No Knish Now. The controversy had 
some of the overtones of New York’s ac- 
rimonious school conflict of 1968, in 
which relations between blacks and Jews 
were strained in arguments over the con- 
trol of neighborhood schools. Again 
Lindsay was assailed for seeming to 
side with the blacks. “Mayor Lindsay 
has shown he is not interested in the Jew- 
ish population of his constituency,” 
charged the Queens Jewish Community 
Council. “It will not be enough for 
him this year to put a yarmulke on his 
head and eat a knish.” 

Undaunted, Lindsay denounced the 
protest tactics as “deplorable,” and said 
the city must decide “whether we will 
guide ourselves by rationality and truth 
or whether we shall permit ourselves to 
be misled by misunderstanding and 
fear.” Liberal Democratic Congressman 
Benjamin Rosenthal, who represents 
parts of Forest Hills, joined Buckley in 
opposing the project, but conceded: “A 
thing like this makes us all act in a fash- 
ion that both the community and I are 
not proud of—it brings out the in- 
herent prejudice in all of us.” 


DRUGS 


The French Connection 

The story line was the stuff of thrill- 
ers: $12 million worth of pure heroin, 
a former French spy turned smuggler, 
a conspiracy that reached from Paris 
to Le Havre to New York—all mas- 
terminded, American officials charged, 
by a top administrator in France’s es- 
pionage organization, a man so mys- 
terious that few knew his real name. 
The case was clearly reminiscent of 
the current film hit, The French Con- 
nection. But the federal indictments 
handed down last week in Newark con- 
cerned an affair as real as the one 
that inspired the film. It was an in- 
ternational smuggling scandal that, U.S. 
authorities allege, reaches into the staff 
of the French consulate in New York 
and to a high official of the SDECE (Ser- 
vice de Documentation et de Contre- 
Espionnage), the French equivalent of 
the CIA. 

The scandal began in April when 
Lynn Pelletier, a U.S. Customs official 
acting on a hunch, searched a Volkswa- 
gen camper-bus shipped to Port Eliza- 
beth, N.J., from Le Havre. She found 96 
pounds of pure heroin secreted behind 
the fire wall of the bus. The bus’s owner, 
Roger de Louette, had acted slightly ner- 
vous when filling out customs forms; he 
was arrested as he waited on the pier. De 
Louette claimed that he had been a spy 
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with the SDECE. After being fired, he 
needed money badly, and accepted an of- 
fer to earn $60,000 for shipping the her- 
oin. The man who set up the shipment, 
De Louette said, was one Colonel Paul 
Fournier, until recently the official in 
charge of French espionage activities in 
North America. 

In sworn statements buttressed with 
lie-detector tests, De Louette said that 
Fournier (the name is an alias) recruit- 
ed him to smuggle the heroin last De- 
cember. Using money given to him by 
Fournier, De Louette bought the camp- 
er, then drove to Pontchartrain, outside 
Paris. There another man delivered the 
heroin and helped hide it inside the 
car. De Louette arranged for shipment 
of the car and flew to New York. 
After his arrest, he asked for help from a 
staff member of the French consulate. 
De Louette did so, he said, because Four- 
nier had given him the name for use as a 
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contact in the event he was caught by 
American police. 

De Louette was indicted last spring 
for his role in the smuggling, but fed- 
eral authorities said nothing publicly 
about Fournier and the consular of- 
ficial while they sought an agreement 
from the French government on the 
prosecution of Fournier. At one point, 
Herbert Stern, U.S. Attorney for New 
Jersey, flew to Paris to discuss the case. 
Relations between the U.S. and France 
have been strained over drug traffic; 
American narcotics experts estimate that 
80% of the heroin brought to the U.S. 
is purified from raw opium in clan- 
destine laboratories around Marseille. 
John Cusack, the chief American nar- 
cotics agent in Europe, had criticized 
the French for protecting hoodlums run- 
ning the drug traffic in France. The 
French stiffly replied that the U.S. is 
looking for a scapegoat on which to 
blame its narcotics problems; they take 
credit for the fact that Cusack was re- 
called last week. Despite a Franco-Amer- 


ican treaty on narcotics law enforcement, 
French officials have so far refused to ex- 
tradite Fournier. They also appeared un- 
willing to prosecute him in France on 
the basis of De Louette’s confession, so 
Stern sought indictments from a U.S. 
Federal grand jury. 

Roger the Chef. In France, an of- 
ficial silence settled over the affair 
—breached by a denial from Fournier 
and a flurry of unofficial leaks down- 
playing the case. Fournier was ques- 
tioned by an investigating magistrate in 
Paris for five hours, but blandly told re- 
porters that the discussion centered 
around routine SDECE duties, not smug- 
gling. French sources insist that De 
Louette was lying to get revenge on 
Fournier for dismissing him from SDECE. 

But one significant dissent came from 
the director of an agency believed to 
serve as a front for French espionage. 
In a Radio Luxembourg interview, Col- 





SCENE FROM “THE FRENCH CONNECTION” 
The connection reached into France’s CIA. 


onel Roger Barberot of the Bureau for 
Agricultural Production Development 
speculated that the SDECE had used the 
heroin-smuggling incident to railroad De 
Louette. Said Barberot: “My conviction 
is—and some will tell you so officially 
—that the operation was mounted by a 
certain number of SDECE agents in Par- 
is. De Louette had to be got rid of in 
the United States. It is the sequel of 
that operation that is coming out now.” 

If he was the target of a plot to land 
him in an American jail, De Louette is 
certainly making the best of his con- 
finement. He has pleaded guilty to con- 
spiracy charges, and passes his time 
introducing the keepers of the Somerset 
County, N.J., jail to the delights of cor- 
don bleu cuisine. His French soups and 
meats periodically turn up at the guards’ 
tables, with Friday's spécialité—clam 
chowder—a _ much-anticipated luxury 
for his jailers. To them, he is a special in- 
mate. Says one deputy: “Any other pris- 
oner we call a crook, but Roger we 
call the chef.” 
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Take the fabric. A blend of Fortrel® 
polyester and cotton. It’s subjected to 
32 different Celanese® tests. Perform- 
ance tests, construction tests and con- 
tent requirement tests. If it passes it 
can wear the Celanese Fortrel label. 
But that doesn’t mean it can wear 
The-Comfort-Shirt label. You see, the 
people at Sears are very big on testing, 
too. So after the fabric has been made 
into The-Comfort-Shirt, they test it all 
over again. They test the color fastness 
and the wrinkle resistance, among 
other things. Then, if it passes, its la- 
beled The-Comfort-Shirt. And since the 
label says, “Sears, Roebuck and Co.”, 
you can be sure it won't cost a lot even 
though it’s gone through a lot. 














Sears tames 
the dress shirt 
without 
breaking its / 
spirit. 







The-Comfort-Shirt from Sears. 

Look at it. You can’t see the 
comfort but it’s there. The C-Band® 
collar is contoured to comfortably 
fit the contours of aman’s neck. 

It's cut lower in front to keep it 
from creeping up a man’s neck. 

And the Fortrel® polyester and 
cotton fabric is comfortable 365 
days a year. 

You see, Sears figures if any- 
thing about a dress shirt should be 
wild, it should be the way it looks, 
not the way it feels. 

And that’s the beauty of The- 
Comfort-Shirt. 

You can look as wild or as do- 
mesticated as you want, depend- 
ing on the patterns and striped and 
solid colors. But as long as you're 
wearing The-Comfort-Shirt, that's 
how you'll feel. Comfortable. 

Incidentally, Sears makes it pos- 
sible for you to feel comfortable in 
three collar styles. The long point 
collar shown here and on the other 
two pages is the one that comes 
with flexible collar stays. 


SUPPLIER FOR THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 
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The-Comfort-Shirt from Sears 
is a Perma-Prest Shirt. 


So whats been done cant be undone. 


True, there's nothing new about no-iron dress shirts. But there is something different. 
What Sears does that's different is have the shirt fabric heat-treated and permanently 
pressed after it's been made into a shirt. That's not only different, it's the exact opposite 
of the methods used to process most other no-iron shirts. But the people at Sears 
figure it's the most logical way to ‘‘lock-in"’ the memory of the shirt as a shirt, not as a 
flat piece of material. The-Comfort-Shirt from Sears. In Fortrel® polyester and cotton— 
with tapered body, extra long shirttails and color-matched buttons. Buy a few, along with 
gotogether ties, at most Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores, or through the Catalog. 


Ask for a free copy of the 
“Mark of Fashion” booklet at a 
Sears Men's Store near you. 








Stewardess Susan Thrush f 
used to serve as a children’s nurse. a 


Now she serves with BOAC. 


What makes someone for nurse of the year. really make you feel at home 
become an airline steward or A helpful, professional on board one of our daily VC 10s 
stewardess? In Britain, you only attitude. It’s the first thing you from Chicago’s O'Hare Inter- 
have to look at their background. notice on your BOAC flight. Ask- _ national airport to Britain. For 
Stewards who were head waiters. ing what you would like before reservations and vacation 
Stewardesses who were nurses you think of it. Fluffing up a pil- brochures see our Travel Agents. 
They like helping people. low. Making you feel you’re the Or see us. British Overseas 

Like Susan Thrush. Prior only passenger on the plane. Airways Corporation, 2 North 
to joining BOAC, Susan was a In this day and age it’s a Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
state registered children’s refreshing experience. So try Illinois. 60602. Telephone: 
nurse. She was even runner-up it. Let BOAC Staff like Susan (312) 332-7744. 


> Boac takes good care of you. 





British Overseas Airways Corporation 





You don’t win I8 Grand Prixs 
without learning a thing or two. 


On July 15, 1934, an incredible thing hap- 
pened in racing. A Mercedes-Benz didn’t win the 
Grand Prix. For that matter, neither did an Alfa 
Romeo or a Maserati. 

It was an Auto Union car (that was Audi’s 
corporate name back then), designed by Dr. Fer- 
dinand Porsche and driven by Hans Stuck that 
thundered past the checkered flag first. 

Five weeks later, we took the Swiss Grand 
Prix. And then the Czech Grand Prix. In 
fact, we chalked up a grand total of 18 
Grand Prixs. Plus 16 Hill Climbs. 
And even the coveted — 
Vanderbilt Cup, held 
at Roosevelt Raceway, 
New York, where the 
great Bernd Rose- 
meyer and his six- 
teen-cylinder monster 
charged home to victory, 
with Rudi Caracciola’s Mercedes and Rex Mays’ 
Alfa trailing far behind. 

We raced for glory and prestige and that 
“gut feeling” only drivers can put into words. 

We also raced for knowledge. For what bet- 
ter way to test the mettle of a car than in a race, 
with all its grueling banks and curves, with the 
competition breathing down your neck. 

Today we no longer race. But we’ve learned 
enough from yesteryear to have a lot in common 

















with cars that do. 

For example, our new Audi has rack-and- 
pinion steering which is the most direct steering 
system a car can have. 

It’s got a servo-thrust synchromesh trans- 
mission that makes shifting quick and precise. 

The Audi has independent front suspension 
so you get more control with fewer jolts. 

And a rear axle with twin adjustable torsion 
bars for precise road holding. 

Of course, the Audi also has 
quite a few features that racing 
cars don’t have. Like front-wheel 
f drive. And seats that are not only 
very plush, but also very com- 
fortable. (They were designed 
by orthopedic surgeons.) And 
enough legroom and headroom for 
just about anybody’s legs and head. 

We’re as proud of our car today 
as we were on that hot July day of ’34 
when we won our first Grand Prix. And 
we're as determined now, as we were then, to 
reach a standard of excellence no other car manu- 
facturer can hope to attain. 

And experience is indeed a great teacher. 


The Audi® 


Porsche Audi: a division of Volkswagen 


For the nearest dealer that sells Porsches and Audis call 800-243-6000 free in the Continental U.S. In Connecticut call 1-800-882-6500 
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MEANY & NIXON ADDRESSING AFL-CIO CONVENTION IN FLORIDA 


THE ECONOMY 


Labor’s Disturbing Challenge 


HE speaker on the dais of Bal 

Harbour’s Americana Hotel last week 
was nervous, and he showed it in a 
shaky voice and several misplaced words. 
Richard Nixon had good reason to feel 
a bit of stage fright, since the rostrum 
from which he spoke faced some 2,000 
delegates to the AFL-CIO convention, 
which had just adopted a resolution se- 
verely critical of his new economic plan. 
In a speech that excoriated Nixon's 
basic sense of economic justice, AFL- 
ClO President George Meany had glow- 
eringly shouted that “if the President 
of the United States doesn’t want our 
membership on the Pay Board on our 
terms, he knows what he can do!” Nix- 
on thereupon made the unexpected move 
of asking to reply in person. “I know ex- 
actly what I can do, and I am going to 
do it,” he said. “We want the partici- 
pation of all . . . areas of the society. 
But whether we get that participation 
or not, it is my obligation as President 
to make this program of stopping the 
rise in cost of living succeed.” 

AFL-CIO delegates showed their hos- 
tility to Nixon in other ways than the res- 
olution. They accorded him one of the 
most discourteous welcomes in the re- 
cent annals of presidential ceremony. 
The band was ordered not to strike up 
Hail to the Chief, the President's cus- 
tomary entry flourish, and Meany in- 
troduced the President with a few per- 
functory words. Nixon went out of his 
way to appear conciliatory by recalling 
the hardhat marches of 18 months ago. 
“When the intellectuals were protesting, 
150,000 workers marched down Wall 
Street to support me,” he said. “I want 
you to know that I appreciate that.” 
But after ending his remarks with a 
plea for labor support, Nixon received 
little applause. Then, to the audience's 
delight, Meany quipped: “We will now 
proceed with Act II.” Nixon, for his 
part, cancelled plans to spend the week- 
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end at his Key Biscayne home, and re- 
turned to Washington. 

In fact, having gained most of what 
they sought during Act I of Nixon’s eco- 
nomic program, labor's leaders are clear- 
ly a good deal less angry at the 
President than they claim to be. But 
just as union negotiators must make vil- 
lains of management—even after they 
get a settlement satisfactory to their 
members—so Meany & Co. must keep 
up the fiction of fighting Phase II. In 
his keynote address, the 77-year-old 
AFL-CIO boss put on a sometimes taste- 
less show of personal invective. The 15- 
member Pay Board, he claimed, is a 
“stacked deck” against labor, and its 
president, retired Federal Judge George 
Boldt, “doesn’t know a damn thing.” 

Meany called the leader of the busi- 
ness representatives, General Electric 
Co. Vice President Virgil Day, “a pip- 
squeak.” He also charged that labor 
members of the board were offered an 
“under-the-table deal” that would have 
permitted big unions to gain pay boosts 
above the board's 5.5% guideline if 
smaller unions were pressured into ac- 
cepting the official goal. Actually, it is 
far more likely that the big-union con- 
tracts were merely used as examples dur- 
ing board discussions. 

Runaway Vehicle. Meany’s main 
point in the speech was to announce 
that labor’s Pay Board members will 
adopt a policy of non-cooperation, under 
which they will refuse to vote on res- 
olutions that they consider unfair. They 
also will boycott some sessions of the 
board and urge unions to take “lawful” 
action against decisions that are not to 
members’ liking. Since Meany’s past pol- 
icy could hardly be called one of co- 
operation, the new one should make 
little practical difference. 

What is disturbing is not so much la- 
bor’s rhetoric as its increasingly clear 
policy of non-cooperation with the over- 


all goal of Nixon’s program: the slow- 
down of the wage-price spiral. The late 
freeze did bring some gains against in- 
flation; the consumer price index rose 
a mere .1% in October, its smallest in- 
crease since early 1967. But prices will 
shoot up again if wage contracts con- 
tinue to call for annual increases of 
10% and more, and the price boosts 
will quickly wipe out pay gains. So 
far, though, union leaders have refused 
to apply the brakes to their side of in- 
flation’s runaway vehicle. To help set 
the proper example, Meany engineered 
convention approval of a 28% increase 
(to $90,000 annually) in his own salary 
—five times as high as the Phase II 
guideline for pay boosts. 

Another Loop. The nation’s 80,000 
coal miners fared nearly as well last week 
—and with Pay Board approval at that. 
By a vote of 10 to 3, the board de- 
cided that a coal contract calling for in- 
creases in wages and benefits of at least 
15% in the first year was not “un- 
reasonably inconsistent” with its 5.5% 
guideline. Members made that decision 
in spite of the fact that the contract's wel- 
fare package was higher than even union 
negotiators had first expected. It was 
the board's first major wage decision, 
and the surprise in the inflationary give- 
away was the peace-at-any-price vote 
of business representatives. Evidently 
convinced by mine owners that the con- 
tract was their only hope of settling 
the six-week coal strike, all five joined 
with the labor members in approving 
it. Public members wanted to chop the 
increase to 12.5%, and three voted 
against the 15% rise; the others ab- 
stained. The ones who voted expressed 
an understated doubt that inflation will 
decline “if increases of this magnitude 
are permitted.” 

Mine owners will undoubtedly pe- 
tition the Price Commission to let 
them pass on the expense of the con- 
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“He is not taking it altogether well.” 


tract to customers. Commission Chair- 
man C. Jackson Grayson promised to 
examine the owners’ additional costs 
“very closely,” but coal users are al- 
most certainly in for a hefty jump in 
the fuel’s price—and the nation for 
one more loop in the wage-price spi- 
ral. The fact that it will be due large- 
ly to the cave-in of the Pay Board’s 
business members, who are usually re- 
garded as presidential allies, presents 
Nixon with a challenge almost as trou- 
bling as Meany’s. 


Labor’s Turnabout on Trade 
Traditionally supporters of freer 
trade, many of labor's most liberal lead- 
ers have made a startling turnabout 
and put their powerful clout behind 
openly protectionist legislation in 
Congress. The recent converts include 
the electrical workers, the rubber work- 
ers and the machinists. Their feelings 
were vented at length and with loud- 


ness at last week’s AFL-C1O convention. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
passed out pamphlets showing a man 
wearing imported clothes and headlined: 
HOW TO DRESS FOR A DEPRESSION. Ban- 
ners strung up at Bal Harbour’s Hotel 
Americana urged union members to 
SAVE AMERICA, BUY AMERICA, Scores 
of delegates lined up at a telegraph 
booth to send wires supporting the pro- 
posed Foreign Trade and Investment 
Act of 1972. That bill would cut back 
tax advantages for U.S. corporations 
with plants overseas and set up a com- 
mission to draft a quota system aimed 
at keeping at 1965-69 levels any im- 
ports that start to win a sizable share 
of the U.S. market. As for President Nix- 
on’s 10% surcharge on foreign goods, 
United Steelworkers President I.W. Abel 
has called it “only a baby step in the 
right direction.” 

Export of Jobs. Labor's principal tar- 
get is the American multinational cor- 
poration. Union leaders argue that the 





main reason corporate giants now ex- 
pand overseas is not to develop new mar- 
kets outside the U.S., but to take ad- 
vantage of cheap labor and manufacture 
goods that are eventually sold in the 
U.S. Since the technology and man- 
agement expertise that U.S.-owned com- 
panies have abroad are equivalent to 
that in U.S. plants, say union men, the 
effect is to deprive American workers 
of their normal productivity edge—and 
increasingly of their jobs. “Foreign com- 
petition as we knew it over the years 
does not exist any longer,” said AFL- 
CIO President George Meany. “We are 
not competing with foreign private en- 
terprise in these foreign countries. We 
are competing with franchises that are 
owned and operated by big business 
here in America.” 

Delegates from several unions bitterly 
told stories of “runaway” plants that 
backed up Meany’s contentions. These 
included RCA’s TV plant that moved 
from Memphis to Taiwan, as well as 
Bendix of York, Pa., and Kollsmann In- 
dustzies’ Wisconsin TV-tuner operation, 
both of which relocated in Mexico. AFL- 
ClO economists cite Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures showing that the num- 
ber of U.S. workers that theoretically 
would be required to produce all goods 
imported into the U.S. has increased 
by at least 700,000 (to 2.5 million) 
since 1966. The implication is that if im- 
ports were held down domestic em- 
ployment would jump. 

First Victims. The figures are some- 
what misleading because they include 
the products of “real” foreign compet- 
itors like Volkswagen and Sony as well 
as those of U.S.-owned subsidiaries. 
Moreover, labor leaders do not dwell 
on the fact that export-related jobs in 
the U.S. increased by 200,000 during 
the same period. The trouble with most 
of labor's remedies is that they would pe- 
nalize all foreign competitors and thus 
invite widespread retaliation against 
U.S. exporters. The employees of these 
export firms could well be the first vic- 
tims of any trade war. 


Is It Constitutional? 


MMEDIATELY after President Nixon froze wages and 

prices last August, 135 union lawyers met in Washington 
to decide whether organized labor should unite in urging fed- 
eral courts to declare the freeze unconstitutional. Most felt 
that that would be useless, but at least six unions later de- 
cided to sue on their own. Although the freeze has ended, 
the court arguments have not. Last week the Amalgamated 


Meat Cutters asked the Supreme Court to review a lower 
court’s decision that the freeze was indeed constitutional 


and that the butchers therefore could not collect retro- 
actively a raise of 25¢ an hour that had been due from 
meat packers on Sept. 6. The union’s legal plea could have 
profound consequences for Phase II. 

Like other challengers, the Meat Cutters contend that the 
1970 law on which the freeze was based vested “unbridled leg- 
islative power” in the President and amounted to a “naked 
grant of authority” for him to do what he pleased with the 
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economy. Just such a “blank check” caused the Supreme 
Court to kill the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1935, the 
union argues. The butchers claim that a clause in the Consti- 
tution that prohibits states from passing laws “impairing the 
obligation of contracts” applies to Congress too. House Ways 
and Means Chairman Wilbur Mills has also stated his belief 
that Congress has “no authority to abrogate contracts.” 

A federal district court in Washington ruled in October that 
Congress had written enough restraints on the President's 
power into the freeze law to make it constitutional. For ex- 
ample, Congress directed that the President could not stabilize 
wages and prices at levels lower than those prevailing on 
May 25, 1970. The court also thought it “plain beyond any 
doubt” that the constitutional clause on contracts limits only 
the states, not Congress. 

Even union lawyers generally doubt that the Supreme 
Court will overrule that decision. If the Justices should do so, 
however, the constitutionality of Phase Il would be in doubt 
because it is based on the same law that empowered Nixon to 
declare the freeze. 
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Learning to Live with Phase II 


HE wage-price freeze of Phase I 

was very clear—you couldn't do a 
goddamned thing,” says John Beltz, head 
of General Motors’ Oldsmobile division. 
By contrast, says a senior manufacturing 
executive in Chicago: “I suspect we 
will be huddling with our psychiatrists 
before we understand what we can and 
cannot do in Phase II.’ No psychiatrists 
are known to have been consulted, but 
businessmen invested much of last week 
huddling with almost everyone else 
—lawyers, accountants, their Washing- 
ton lobbyists—who might be able to 
decipher the guidelines of the Pay 
Board and Price Commission. 

Some of the confusion is lift- 
ing. In Washington, the Price 
Commission received 44 
pleas for increases from steel, 
paper, can and textile makers, 
meat packers and_ bakers, 
among others. If all rises were 


granted, they would 
average 3.2%. The commis- 
sion’s first rulings, in the politically sen- 
sitive area of auto prices, clearly in- 
dicated that businessmen had better 
come before the commission fully armed 
with complex cost data, which Chairman 
C. Jackson Grayson Jr. promises to 
keep secret from curious competitors 
and union leaders. 

Model Application. Chrysler asked 
for a 5.9% price hike to reflect the two- 
step wage increases of 7% that au- 
tomakers will begin paying this week. 
The commission bounced the application 
and demanded more facts. Says Econ- 
omist Robert F. Lanzilotti, a commission 
member: “We need to know more about 
their costs in terms of direct labor, ma- 
terials, plant burdens, corporate burdens. 
I know that this information exists, and 
we want to see it.” 

American Motors wisely presented 
what commission members considered 
a model application, and won prompt ap- 
proval for an increase of 2.5%—ex- 
actly the figure that the commission 
says post-freeze price boosts should av- 
erage. American presented enough data 
on unit labor costs for the past three 
years to convince the commission that 
workers’ productivity is not rising suf- 
ficiently fast to offset the forthcoming 
wage boosts. The commission also com- 
pared American’s past internal forecasts 
of profits and losses with actual results 
to determine that the company has de- 
veloped reliable methods of predicting 
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what earnings will be at a given level 
of car sales, and then accepted Amer- 
ican’s contention that a 2.5% price rise 
will not increase profit margins. Lan- 
zilotti pledged, however, that the com- 
mission will keep a close watch on 
American Motors’ margins, and will roll 
back the price rise if it finds that they 
are being excessively fattened. 

The commission’s attitude will force 
many companies to keep much closer 
tab on their productivity and profit mar- 
gins. Some complain that the task seems 
impossible. “We have never developed 
a productivity measure that satisfied 
us over the short span,” says Dean 
SY McNeal, vice president of Min- 

neapolis’ Pillsbury Co. On the 
other hand, Grayson, as a 
business school dean on leave 
from S.M.U., appears to rel- 
ish the idea of pressuring 
companies into stricter cost 
accounting. 
Enough uncertainty re- 
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mains about what kind 
of price rises will be ap- 
proved, though, to turn 

some big executives into volunteer en- 
forcers of price restraints on smaller con- 
cerns. Robert Blythe, executive vice pres- 
ident of Atlanta's Munford-Atlantic Co., 
warns suppliers that “they cannot pass 
any price increases on to us.” As a com- 
pany with sales of more than $100 mil- 
lion, Munford-Atlantic must get Price 
Commission clearance for any increases, 
and it cannot be sure that it will be al- 
lowed to raise its own prices to reflect 
higher charges by suppliers. 

On the wage side, companies’ biggest 
problem has been explaining to the silent 
minority of salaried employees the rules 
on merit raises. Each employee can get 
as much or as little as his bosses deem ap- 
propriate, but the company can increase 
its total salary and benefit costs by no 
more than 5.5%. Employees of Rollins, 
Inc., a diversified Atlanta company, got 
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the deliciously wrong idea that every- 
body’s pay would automatically jump 
5.5%; executives are disabusing them of 
that notion. Raises that come as a result 
of promotions do not count against the 
5.5% standard—so, comments Robert 
Franz, personnel director of Capitol In- 
dustries in Hollywood, “everyone now 
wants to be promoted.” 

New Stimulant. The doubts and prob- 
lems of Phase II are severe enough to 
make many businessmen gloomy, despite 
the efforts to pump up euphoria by a 
group called Citizens for a New Prosper- 
ity. With White House cooperation, the 
group is passing out bumper stickers, de- 
cals and yardsticks whooping up the 
prosperous prospects of Phase II, even 
as unions pass out Buy American but- 
tons. Actually, there is plenty of leeway 
under Phase II rules for sharp gains in 
profits. Controls apply not to total prof- 
its but to profit margins 






—that is, profits as a percentage of sales. 
If sales pick up as smartly next year as 
many economists expect, total profits 
could climb nicely. Otto Eckstein, a 
member of Time's Board of Economists, 
predicts a 14% to 15% rise in corporate 
profits next year. Beryl Sprinkel, anoth- 
er member, forecasts a 15% to 20% 
jump. One reason for optimism is that 
some key business indicators are turning 
up, including capital spending and sales 
of appliances and autos. Final figures 
show that the gross national product rose 
more strongly in the third quarter than 
previously estimated; that is a sign there 
was a good gain in September, the quar- 
ter's final month. 

But what if economic recovery does 
not speed up even more? The Nixon Ad- 
ministration has at least one new stim- 
ulant ready. It could ask Congress to 
postpone a Social Security tax increase, 
due Jan. 1, that would cost millions of 
workers $145.20 a year each. Postpone- 
ment was recommended several months 
ago by a committee of citizens who ad- 
vise the Social Security Administration, 
but their report was almost unnoticed 
until Elliot Richardson, the HEW Sec- 
retary, spoke about it at a White House 
press briefing last week. Delaying the in- 
crease would enable the Administration 
to claim that it was not pushing a fur- 
ther tax cut but merely adjusting the ac- 
counts of a Government trust fund that 
is heavily in the black, while still stim- 
ulating the economy. 
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The U.N.: A Man Who Casts No Shadow 


HEY’RE back at the old game,” a 

member of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat said bitterly last week. “Instead 
of looking for the most able man, they're 
looking for someone who has five legs 
and maybe a dozen arms, That kind of 
monster simply doesn’t exist.” 

If he doesn’t exist, he may have to 
be invented—in a hurry. On Dec. 31, 
Secretary-General U Thant, 62, suf- 
fering from a bleeding ulcer and gen- 
eral exhaustion, will end his two-term, 
ten-year stewardship. That leaves the 
130 delegations little more than a month 
to find someone acceptable to all of 
the contentious Big Five and also to a 
majority of the Third World. According 
to Finnish Delegate Max Jakobson, the 
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in the job.” Officially, the Chinese would 
say nothing about the search for a suc- 
cessor except “We are very new here.” 
The neutral Finns have long been on rel- 
atively cordial terms with China (they 
recognized Peking in 1950), and this is 
thought to be in Jakobson’s favor. But 
the Chinese entered the U.N. with such 
a resounding bid for support from the 
Third World (see following story) that 
they may eventually oppose any Eu- 
ropean for the U.N.’s top job. 
The other hopefuls: 

> Kurt Waldheim, 52, former Austrian 
Foreign Minister and Conservative can- 
didate for the Austrian presidency. A 
hard-working professional diplomat, he 
is Washington's second choice, but nei- 
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WALDHEIM 


MAKONNEN 


of attention to the 42 African votes, 
nearly one-third of the total. Jakobson 
has been dining discreetly with a num- 
ber of African representatives at Le Per- 
igord, a fancy French restaurant near 
his office; Waldheim went on a good- 
will tour of Africa, Less prominent con- 
tenders can be observed buttonholing 
potential supporters at the coffee bar in 
the U.N. delegates’ lounge. 

Not at All Impartial. The U.N. Char- 
ter originally specified only that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should vote on a can- 
didate recommended by the Security 
Council. The first Secretary-General, 
Trygve Lie of Norway, was an ener- 
getic labor leader who earned the en- 
mity of Russia by organizing the U.N. 
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JAKOBSON 


Anybody here with five legs and maybe a dozen arms? 


ideal candidate for the $65,000-a-year 
post would have to be “a person who 
is Of no religion and of no race, a per- 
son who has no attachments to ideol- 
ogy or political convictions or to any 
particular tradition, a man who casts 
no shadow.” 

Thinker and Doer. Jakobson, the 
strongest of half a dozen leading con- 
tenders, hardly fits his own description. 
At 48, he is a sturdy, affable former jour- 
nalist who fought against the Russians 
in the Winter War of 1939-40 and 
later wrote a scholarly but unflattering 
book about the Soviet attack. Jakobson 
has strong support in London and Wash- 
ington, where the State Department 
rates him “a thinker and a doer.” 
Paris has been cool partly because he 
does not speak particularly good French. 
In addition, Jakobson is Jewish, and 
the Arabs, who have not said any- 
thing so far about his candidacy, may 
yet make strong complaints to their al- 
lies in Moscow. 

The Chinese? They presented their 
credentials to U Thant in the hospital 
last week, and then, according to a 
U.N. official, “they mumbled something 
about hoping that he would continue 
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ther the Russians nor the Chinese are 
likely to be enthusiastic about him. 
> Endalkachew Makonnen, 44, Ethio- 
pia’s Oxford-educated Minister of Com- 
munications. He has the advantage of 
being the leading candidate from Af- 
rica, which has 42 votes in the As- 
sembly, but the disadvantage of not 
being stationed at the U.N. during the 
last-minute lobbying. Indeed, as of last 
week, two other Africans had put them- 
selves forward as prospects—Issoufou 
S. Djermakoye of remote Chad, and 
Nsanze Terence of tiny Burundi. 
> H.S. Amerasinghe, 58, Ceylon’s chief 
U.N. delegate since 1967. An outgoing 
bachelor, Amerasinghe usually sports a 
pink rose in his lapel. His prime asset 
is that he is an Asian. 
> Felipe Herrera, 49, a Chilean econ- 
omist, head of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank for eleven years, now 
a professor at the University of Chile. 
Because Chile's leftist government en- 
dorsed Herrera, the U.S. took the un- 
usual step of publicly stating that he 
was unacceptable. 

Officially, nobody is supposed to cam- 
paign at all. Unofficially, the various can- 
didates are paying an unusual amount 


defense of South Korea. When he left of- 
fice, the Soviets objected to more than 
a dozen prominent candidates and final- 
ly agreed to the obscure Dag Ham- 
marskjéld only because they mistakenly 
thought he was a colorless bureaucrat. 
When Hammarskjéld proved to be a vig- 
orous leader who heavily committed 
U.N. troops and funds in the Congolese 
civil war, the Soviets began insisting 
that he be replaced by a three-man “troi- 
ka.” They dropped that demand only 
when they got the kind of neutral they 
wanted: U Thant. 

The U.S. officials blame Thant for 
much of the organization's ineffectuality. 
They consider him unimaginative, vac- 
illating and not at all impartial. Spe- 
cifically, they accuse him of dithering 
during the 1967 Middle East war, of 
doing nothing about the India-Pakistan 
crisis, and of continually criticizing the 
U.S. role in Viet Nam. “Look, no one 
can expect a guy to be totally neutral 
—he'd have to be inanimate,” says one 
such critic. “But he certainly can be im- 
partial, and that possibility altogether es- 
caped U Thant.” 

It is conceivable, of course, that all 
the present candidates to succeed him 
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One look tells you the time it took, the time itis, 
and the time you're doing. 


What you see there (with your one look) 
is the Bulova Chronograph “C.” 

It’s a stopwatch with a sweep-second 
hand that measures time to s of a second. 
And it has two totalizer dials that add up 
those split seconds into 30-minute and 12- 


hour periods respectively. 
It's also a precision timepiece with a 
second hand that works independently of 


the stopwatch. 
And, finally, it’s a tachometer with a scale 


that gives you a direct reading of the aver- 


age speed you're doing (in miles or kilome- 
ters per hour). 

The Chronograph “C” will do all these 
things soaking wet (it’s water resistant). 

It turns your wrist into an all-weather, 


24-hour information center. 


Chronograph “C.”" $125, Other Chronograph models from $85. Avaliable at fine jewelry and department stores. Bulova Watch Company, inc 


Sulova.These days the right time isn’t enough. 


Simulated television reception on all sets. 


How to pick the right color television 
from Sears or anyone else 


All the new sets with all their new features 
are in the stores. 

But the two most important questions to ask 
about any color set remain the same. 

How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

Nearly every new feature you hear about 
deals with one or the other. But these features are 
often described in technical language that few 
people understand. 

Sears will explain what they’re all about. So 
you'll know exactly what you're getting for your 
money. 


. Color and two Sears advantages. 


Today, many makes of color TV can give you 
good natural flesh-tone color. 

But some provide it at the expense of 
background colors. Skies may look green and grass 
may look blue. Not every time, but enough to 
annoy you. 

Sears solved this problem. 

Sears uses Automatic Tint Lock on most 





Is RT WITH YOU WHEN YOU SHOP 
VISIT ANY SEARS STORE FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THESE FEATURES 





sets. It gives you people that look like people — 
together with good background colors. (See 
comparison on opposite page.) 

They'll hold true even when you change 
channels. 

If you’re particularly fussy about color, 
Sears has an extraordinary feature called Chromix. 
It allows you to add delicate shades of color you 
can’t get from most other sets. 

Ordinarily, you can add only two shades: 
magenta or green. With Chromix you can also 
add blue or brown; for a complete range of colors. 

In addition, Sears sets also have: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL — 
keeps your picture constant under varying 
conditions. That is, so it doesn’t shimmy when a 
plane flies over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL ~ keeps 
colors from fluctuating when programs change, or 
you change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER— keeps 
colors clear and pure. 

Not all brands give you all these features. All 
Sears sets have them. 

Finally you should know that color quality 
varies from brand to brand. And not everyone 
agrees as to what is best. 

In the final analysis, only you can decide 
whether you like the color or not. 

Hundreds of thousands of people like Sears 
color the moment they see it. They never go 
elsewhere. 


Automatic Fine Tuning and why Sears uses it. 


You'll find an AFC — automatic fine tuning 
control —on most of the better sets. 

AFC gives you a clear picture automatically 
as soon as you turn your set on; or flip channels. 

Using manual controls, many people can’t 
fine tune their set as well as the Sears AFC can. 

Sears automatic fine tuning control is better 
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Sears sets range from less than $200 to $1000. These are just 8 sets from a huge selection at all Sears stores and in the catalog. 


than many others because it can pull in signals 
that some others miss. - 

Sears has AFC not only on most consoles, 
but on many portables as well. 

In addition, on Sears best console, you'll 
find that all the important controls are in one 
panel that rolls out and tilts up at waist-high 
level so you don’t have to stoop. When not in use 
they hide out of sight behind a decorative 
front. It’s a Sears exclusive. 

Like color quality, ease of tuning varies from 
one brand to another: Some sets are easier to tune 
than others. 

The only way for you to know if a set is easy 
to tune is to come in, and try tuning it yourself. 


Wide screen picture, bright picture tube, 
bonded etched tube, solid state, instant start. 


The wide screen picture enables you to see 
more of the televised picture than you saw before. 

Even though the wide screen picture is 
relatively new, Sears has it on most sets. 

The bright picture tube makes whites whiter; 
making your color picture brighter and clearer. 

Sears uses the best bright picture tube 
made. It gives you brightness without washing out 
the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes glare or 
reflection. The glare from a light for example. 

The bonded etched tube costs more, so not 
all manufacturers use it. You'll get it on most 
Sears sets. 

Solid state means using transistors, diodes 
and integrated circuits. Sears uses them for 
greater reliability. 

Instant Start means the sound comes on 
instantly and the picture within seconds. Sears 
has Instant Start on many of its better sets. 


Sears Automatic Tint Lock 
gives you natural flesh-tone 
color—together with good 
background color. 


On some color TVs 
people will look okay — 
but the background 
colors will be off. 








How good is color on a portable? On Sears 
sets, it’s as good as on a console. 


Portables will give you just as good color as 
consoles. Tuning, too, will be just as easy. 

Electronically, they’re basically the same. It’s 
just that every- 
thing’s more 
compact in a 
portable. 

You'll find a 
huge selection of 
color portables at 
Sears. Including 
Sears best 19-inch 
Sears Best 19-inch diag, meas. color portable has diagonal measure 
Automatic Tint Lock and Automatic Fine Tuning picture color 
portable. A set with many outstanding features — 
including Automatic Tint Lock, Automatic Fine 
Tuning, bonded etched tube and wide screen picture. 

Sears color portables range in picture size 
from 11 inches diagonal measure to 19 inches. And 
start under $200. 


Service and selection, Sears is your best bet. 


Ask about service before you buy any set. 

Not all retailers service the sets they sell. 

Sears does. 

And you can count on Sears service, whether 
you move across the street or across the country. 

We even check out the very set we sell you 
before it reaches your home. 

When someone buys a color TV from one of 
our stores, it’s inspected before it’s delivered. To 
make sure everything is in perfect condition. Not 
all retailers do the same. 

As far as selection goes, Sears has everything 

From portables to table models to full-size 
consoles with the 25-inch diagonal measure 
wide screen picture. No one else has a larger screen. 

Sears can give you what the others have, 
plus features of our own that practically no one 
else can give you —at any price. 

Also, you can use one of our convenient 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. credit plans. 

See the new shows 
in color. Come into Sears 
—and we'll help you pick ears 
the right set for you. 





Thank God for 
tomorrow’s medicine. 







Remember yesterday, ~ 
when pneumonia was a 
big killer? 

It’s almost nostalgic. 
And how about today? Well, 
if you're not sick today, 
| why worry? 

It’s tomorrow that 

holds the terror. And 2 


that’s what we consider our But one of the interesting 
business: to be ready things that goes into the 
for tomorrow. making of medicine defies 
We putanenormouseffort all analysis. 

into it. Time, talent, It is the stuff that 
equipment and some breakthroughs are made of. 
$600,000,000 a year of our Like the breakthroughs that 
own research and tamed pneumonia. And will 
development money. (Yet ultimately control cancer 

| your average prescription and heart disease. 

| still costs only $4.02. Five This interesting thing is 
percent less than the same called intuition. 
sua of medicine cost a And Lord only knows 

ecade ago.) where that comes from. 


| The Pharmaceutical Manuf: acturers Association 
me ape wld Py ie Ca ig Biles si fi pct mers. Wa The = Pham by Ay Assbase 
| A ysocial Dept. TM? Ms 3 FY fie ith SiN W. Washington, D.C. 20005, 





will be rejected in favor of some tech- 
nocrat with no known enemies, such 
as Canada’s Maurice Strong, 42, a 
wealthy former financial executive and 
top-level civil servant who also has 
the unusual distinction of speaking Es- 
kimo. At a trade convention in Man- 
hattan last week, Strong urged that 
the new Secretary-General revitalize 
the organization by drastically cutting 
its staff and undertaking “a major re- 
deployment of resources.” Others have 
suggested that the U.N. Secretariat 
abandon its traditional but none too suc- 
cessful efforts at peace making for a 
less political role in problems like pop- 
ulation pressure and environmental 
threats. Before that can be attempted, 
however, the elusive man with no shad- 
ow must be found. 


Peking’s Wordy Debut 


It has been estimated that more than 
500 million pages of printed material 
spew forth each year from United Na- 
tions Headquarters in Manhattan. Last 
week, as a delegation representing Mao 
Tse-tung’s China formally took its place 
in the great cave of winds known as 
the General Assembly, it was easy to 
see why. There were no fewer than 56 
welcoming addresses, spinning out for 
54 hours. 

When the time finally came for the 
Chinese to make their debut, Deputy 
Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua 
walked slowly to the giant green mar- 
ble rostrum, took off his glasses and 
began, in calm and deliberate tones, to 
give his hushed audience the Chinese 
view of the world: 

ENTERING THE U.N. “This proves the bank- 
ruptcy of the policy of hostility toward 
the Chinese people . . . This is the de- 
feat of the plan of the United States 
Government.” 

THE STATE OF THE WORLD. “Countries want 
independence, nations want liberation 
and the people want revolution. This 
has become an_ irresistible trend of 
history.” 

viet NAM. “[China] supports the peoples 
of the three countries of Indochina in 
their war against U.S. aggression 

The U.S. Government should withdraw 
immediately and unconditionally all its 
armed forces.” 

TAIWAN. “The Chinese people are de- 
termined to liberate Taiwan and no 
force on earth can stop us from doing 
so.” 

superpowers. “China belongs to the 
Third World We are opposed to 
big nations bullying small ones or strong 
nations bullying weak ones . . . The su- 
perpowers want to be superior to oth- 
ers and lord it over others. At no time 
will China be a superpower.” 
DISARMAMENT. “China will never partic- 
ipate in the so-called nuclear disarma- 
ment talks between the nuclear powers 
behind the backs of the non-nuclear 
countries China develops nuclear 
weapons solely for the purpose of 
defense.” 
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The U.N. Assembly loudly applauded 
Chiao’s 20-minute speech, and many del- 
egates said that they considered it com- 
mendably moderate, at least by the usual 
standards of Peking invective. Even U.S. 
Ambassador George Bush said that it 
was nothing worse than “a forceful ex- 
position of views we cannot agree with 
and cannot support.” 

In Washington, however, officials felt 
that some reply had to be made, if 
only to prevent Peking from assuming 
that it could go on to harsher polemics 
without being challenged. After a full 
day of consultations with the White 
House, Bush belatedly issued a new state- 
ment scolding Chiao for “intemperate 
language.” While pledging that the U.S. 
would make “a serious attempt to nar- 
row differences,” he said that it was “dis- 
turbing” to see the Chinese “firing these 
empty cannons of rhetoric.” 

Few officials at the U.N. took Wash- 
ington’s rebuke seriously, since the Chi- 
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ward more cordial relations. Prime Min- 
ister Indira Gandhi wrote Chou En-lai 
to congratulate him on China’s entering 
the U.N., and Chou sent a warm reply: 
“May the friendship between the peo- 
ples of China and India grow and de- 
velop daily.” It was the first such high- 
level correspondence since the 1962 
Sino-Indian conflict, when the two na- 
tions broke off commercial ties and re- 
duced their diplomatic relations to the 
chargé-d'affaires level. Last week there 
were reports in New Delhi that the 
two nations would soon exchange am- 
bassadors, which suggests an interesting 
question: Is China hoping to mediate 
the Bengal dispute and thus gain in- 
fluence on the subcontinent, as the So- 
viets did after their role in settling the 
1965 Indo-Pakistan war? 

Whatever was happening behind the 
scenes, the U.N. General Assembly soon 
reverted to its favorite public activity, 
speechmaking. The Chinese, all neatly 





U.N. DELEGATION CHIEF CHIAO KUAN-HUA (LEFT) & AMBASSADOR HUANG HUA 
From the cave of winds, odd echoes in Tulsa. 


nese speech contained no surprises for 
anyone informed on international pol- 
itics. “That speech of Chiao’s has a dif- 
ferent echo in Tulsa than in New York,” 
explained one official of the U.S. del- 
egation. “What the Chinese said may 
have been expected by some, but it 
was new to many Americans.” 

The U.S. was not Peking’s only tar- 
get last week. When the U.N.’s Social 
Committee turned to the problem of 
Bengali refugees in India—a situation 
that pits two Third World powers 
against each other—the Chinese came 
out strongly against India. “They con- 
tinue to exploit the question of ref- 
ugees,” said China’s Fu Hao, and “to 
carry out subversive activities” against 
Pakistan. 

The Chinese criticism sounded par- 
ticularly harsh in view of reports that 
India and China are in fact moving to- 


uniformed in Mao tunics, sat in stoic 
silence as delegate after delegate droned 
on about a Soviet proposal for an all- 
nation summit conference on disar- 
mament. The Yugoslav delegate offered 
his views in English, the Mongolian 
spoke in Russian, and in the galleries 
the rows of plastic earphones hummed 
simultaneously in French and Spanish, 
like disembodied voices in some Fel- 
lini extravaganza. 

The Chinese have scheduled their own 
disarmament speech this week, but they 
have already upstaged themselves. On 
the remote Lop Nor proving grounds 
in Sinkiang region, Chinese technicians 
detonated their first atomic explosion 
in more than a year. It was a small 
bomb, as such things go—the equivalent 
of 20,000 tons of TNT. That is almost ex- 
actly the size of the one that demol- 
ished Hiroshima. 
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INDIA 
Not If, But When 


When Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
returned home from her three-week tour 
of Western nations last week, one of 
the first things she did was to go be- 
fore her hawkish Parliament and plead 
for patience toward her handling of 
the crisis with Pakistan. The urgent 
need for a solution was all too ap- 
parent. Officials in New Delhi said that 
the biggest frontier battle yet between In- 
dians and Pakistanis occurred when 
2,800 Pakistani regulars crossed the bor- 
der into West Bengal. Defense Minister 
Jagjivan Ram rose in Parliament to say 


that if India was attacked, it would 
“carry the war into Pakistan.” Indians 
across the country, meanwhile, were 


placing bets on when—not if—war with 
Pakistan would take place. 

Nonetheless, Mrs. Gandhi was ev- 
idently hopeful that the civil war be- 


ar 


INFANT CRIES 
Fertile ground for turmoil. 

tween West and East Pakistan would 
be resolved. “Solutions have been found 
even to seemingly insoluble problems,” 
she said. She added that India would 
take no independent action until West- 
ern leaders have had a chance to de- 
fuse the crisis. The hope: that they 
would pressure Pakistan President Agha 
Mohammed Yahya Khan’s military re- 
gime into finding a political solution ac- 
ceptable to the East Pakistanis. 

Though Indira’s Western trip is cred- 
ited with bringing in several sizable do- 
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nations from abroad for Bengali ref- 
ugee relief (see chart), India is still 
faced with a financial burden that is ex- 
pected to reach $830 million by the 
end of the fiscal year next March. With 
a 1970 gross national product of only 
$50 billion and a population of 560 mil- 
lion, India can scarcely afford such a 
drain on its economy. 
Communal Tensions. 


Beyond the 


financial cost, the presence of 9,700,000 
refugees threatens to create social tur- 
tensions. 

Bengal 


and 


are 


revive communal 
7,000,000 in West 


moil 
There 








rupee (13¢) a day when the local rate 
is between 24 and three rupees. Farm la- 
borers, shop assistants and other work- 
ers recently demonstrated in the farm- 
ing district of Nadia, asking local em- 
ployers not to hire refugees. Residents 
also complain that the price of ker- 
osene, vegetables and other foods has 
nearly doubled. 

Numerous incidents indicate that im- 
poverished local people find it hard to ac- 
cept even the minimal care given the 
refugees. Says Farmer Jogen Mandal: 
“These people are crooks. Each of them 
has three ration cards. Part of the ra- 
tion they consume and the rest they 
sell. They get free medical treatment, 
and they are much better off than most 
of us.” Replies Bhabendra Nath Roy, 
former vice principal of Manirampur 
College in East Pakistan and now a ref- 
ugee: “We know local people do not 
like our presence here, and clashes are 
taking place every day. Camp officials 
deprive us of rations, and if you go to 
complain, officials get help from local 
people to beat us up.” 

The Big Problem. While there has so 
far been a noticeable lack of the bitter 
Hindu-Moslem religious tensions that re- 
sulted in widespread massacres at the 


Outside Aid 
for Bengali 


Refugees 


35.8 


{in millions of dollars) 


3 4 GNP. in billions of $ 


alone, and still they come. The Indian 
government, moreover, is fearful that 
many of the refugees, particularly the 
Hindus who were singled out for per- 
secution by Pakistan's Moslem military, 
will refuse to return to their homes. 

Last March, when the exodus began, 
thousands of Indians living in the bor- 
der areas rushed forward to offer as- 
sistance. Today the torrent of men, 
women and children has so exacerbated 
tensions that armed guards have been 
placed at the camps, and West Bengal of- 
ficials are securing relief camps with 
barbed-wire fencing. 

The tensions are caused mainly by 
the competition for scarce commodities 
and even scarcer jobs. Inside the camps, 
to discourage refugees from seeking 
work, loudspeakers daily warn them not 
to go into the villages. It is perhaps the 
sorest point with local residents, who 
say that the refugees will work for one 





time of 


the 1947 partition, the eco- 
nomic and population strains on West 
Bengal have become extremely acute. Al- 
ready suffering from overcrowding and 
underemployment, the state has never 
fully recovered economically from the 
influx of some 4,000,000 predominantly 
Hindu refugees, who fled to West Bengal 
when East Bengal chose to become part 
of Moslem Pakistan in 1947. Ever since, 
the area has been a fertile ground for po- 
litical turmoil among terrorist groups, 
criminals masquerading under political 
banners, and countless university gradu- 
ates with no prospect of jobs. But offi- 
cials, faced with the urgency of caring 
for so many additional millions, have 
necessarily shifted other problems into 
the background. Says Siddhartha Shan- 
kar Ray, Mrs. Gandhi's Minister of West 
Bengal affairs: “My big problem is how 
to reopen the 2,500 schools that have 
been closed to house the refugees.” 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 
Phase Thieu 


For some time, South Viet Nam's 
Economics Minister Pham Kim Ngoc 
has been telling newsmen: “Phase I of 
Vietnamization, the military phase, has 
been successful. Now we will enter on 
Phase II, which will concentrate on mak- 
ing Viet Nam self-reliant and stable.” 
Last week, South Viet Nam's President 
Nguyen Van Thieu launched that pro- 
gram with a crisp 40-minute speech to 
the Saigon legislature. 

Phase II, which was so named long be- 
fore Richard Nixon unveiled his sim- 
ilarly titled economic program for the 
U.S., involves some high-stake risks. It 
gambles that the fighting is substantially 
over, that a recalcitrant U.S. Congress 
will continue to fund some $560 mil- 
lion a year to ease Saigon’s way through 
a rough “transitional” period, and that 
South Viet Nam’s 17.3 million people 
will soon be both willing and able to 
earn their own way. That is, of course, 
a tall order. Even at the peak of the fight- 
ing between the French and the Viet 
Minh during the “first Indochina war,” 
South Viet Nam derived some income 
from exports of rice and rubber. But 
now many of the plantations are in 
ruins, rice is imported from the U.S., 
and the leading export is scrap metal 
left behind by the departing U.S. mil- 
itary. Exports bring in a bare $16 mil- 
lion a year, while imports are running 
at an annual rate of $700 million. 

First Priority. The plan is to double 
the country’s meager agricultural income 
by 1975 and encourage foreign invest- 
ment in order to provide more indus- 
trial jobs. That will become increasingly 
important as troops are mustered out 
of South Viet Nam's 1,100,000-man 
army when—and if—demobilization be- 
gins, perhaps as soon as 1973. 

Saigon’s first priority, however, is to 
get its people—especially those who 
swarmed into the cities in pursuit of 
U.S. dollars—accustomed to the idea 
that the days of easy money and easy 
goods are over. When the U.S. buildup 
was in progress, the regime encouraged 
massive imports (800,000 motorbikes 
came in during one two-year period) as 
one way of damping the inflationary ef- 
fects of the massive influx of U.S. dol- 
lars. Two years ago, when the U.S. 
pullout began, Saigon tried to cut down 
the flow of goods through heavy im- 
port taxes, but the main effect was to in- 
crease smuggling and corruption. 

Now, the government finally seems 
to be moving decisively against the im- 
port glut. The piaster, long ridiculously 
overvalued at a rate of 118 to the dol- 
lar, was pegged at a more realistic 275 
last year: last week it was slashed fur- 
ther. For most transactions, the piaster 
would be pegged at 410 to the dollar 
—close to the black-market rate. Si- 
multaneously, a system of varying ex- 
change rates and customs-house taxes 
was imposed to make necessities like 
most foods and plant equipment cheap- 
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er to import while raising the cost of lux- 
ury items like caviar, Hondas and cars. 

The monetary moves are expected 
to raise living costs by at least 15%, 
but the impact will be softened some- 
what by pay raises for civil servants 
and combat soldiers. Another big cush- 
ioner is the fact that most of the 359,400 
G.l.s who have been pulled out of 
Viet Nam so far have been combat 
troops from the boondocks, not the 
big spenders on the bases near the cit- 
ies. Only when the still-substantial flow 
of Pentagon dollars is cut back to a trick- 
le will Saigon begin to be able to tell 
whether Phase II will work. 


THAILAND 
The Same Old Crowd 


The coup was executed swiftly and 
bloodlessly. Special forces troops and a 
handful of tanks took up positions 
around the headquarters of the National 
Security Command in Bangkok, and 
Thais were told to listen for a special 
radio announcement. The news: Thai- 
land’s three-year-old constitution and the 
Parliament had been summarily abol- 
ished and replaced by a military-dom- 
inated junta headed by Premier Tha- 
nom Kittikachorn. Members of Parlia- 
ment were allowed to collect $257.14 
each in pay and allowances due them. 

Summary Execution. For all the sur- 
face tranquillity, the coup imposed harsh 
military rule, complete with martial law, 
a provision for summary execution, and 
a prohibition of political gatherings of 
more than four persons. The new re- 
gime is virtually identical with the clique 
that controlled the former government. 
Besides amiable, soft-spoken Premier 
Thanom Kittikachorn, the junta includes 
tough, earthy Praphas Charusathien, 
who, as commander-in-chief of the Roy- 
al Thai Army, is the most powerful 
man in the country. Among the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who are at least tem- 
porarily out of a job: Thanat Khoman, 
a brilliant but unpopular Foreign Min- 
ister who helped forge an alliance be- 
tween the U.S. and Thailand and in 
recent months has urged a closer re- 
lationship with China. 

There was no indication of a major 
switch in Thailand's close relationship 
with the U.S. But Premier Thanom did 
not telephone U.S. Ambassador Leonard 
Unger to explain the reasons for the 
coup until the announcement was al- 
ready being broadcast to the nation. 
Only later that night did Thanom drop 
in at the royal palace to inform King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej and Queen Sirikit. 

An Inconvenience. Then why a coup 
at all? Thanom gave as a prime reason 
China’s recent entry into the United Na- 
tions and the potential effect on Thai- 
land’s 3,000,000 Chinese—nearly 10% 
of the total population—though they 
had given no signs of restiveness. “We 
do not know for certain which ideol- 
ogy they prefer,” he said. His real wrath, 
however, was directed at Parliament, 
some of whose members—from the gov- 








ernment’s own party—had threatened 
to block the military budget unless the 
Cabinet doubled their $50,000 annual al- 
lowances for vote-winning projects in 
their provinces. At a jammed press con- 
ference, Premier Thanom also com- 
plained bitterly that some opposition 
members had called him and Praphas 
“whoremasters” and “sons of bitches.” 
The constitution was another inconve- 
nience, Thanom said, hampering the gov- 
ernment’s campaign against Communist 
insurgents in the northeast. Complained 
Thanom: “I could not arrest them and 
shoot them as I did during the last 
coup d'état,” which established military 
rule from 1958 to 1968. 

Last week's coup was staged as signs 
of trouble and unease were growing. 
The economy is declining as a result of 
lower U.S. military spending and aid 
and falling world prices for Thailand's 
chief exports: tin, rubber and rice. Crime 
is on the rise, including muggings and 
rapes. Bangkok has been the scene of a 
series of strikes, and only two weeks 
ago of a student riot, caused primarily 
by inter-school rivalries, in which 158 
youths were arrested. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, many Thais tended to blame the 
new institutions of democracy for 
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PREMIER THANOM KITTIKACHORN 
For Parliament, back pay and a boot. 


preventing the government from crack- 
ing down on such disorders. 

The troubles were caused primarily 
by the mediocrity and corruption of 
many individuals within the government, 
not of the new democratic institutions 
themselves. Indeed, Parliament had be- 
come an ebullient forum, given to call- 
ing Cabinet ministers to account before 
its committees. The judiciary had dem- 
onstrated considerable independence, 
and Bangkok’s newspapers had become 
vigorous, if unreliable, critics of the gov- 
ernment. Now the sudden change has 
brought about what one Western ex- 
pert called “a revolution of falling ex- 
pectations. Not only do they get a 
coup, which is against everything the 
Thais, or the best of them, have been 
working for, but they also get the 
same old crowd.” 
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ISRAEL 
The Person Behind the Patch 


I love, I love without shame. . . 

1 love to keep my hands in my 
pocket 

And I love to crack sunflower seeds, 

To walk the road in sandals in 
summer 

And in trousers with a patch an 
acre-wide, 

1 love hot corn and felafel* 

And to lick ice cream out of a 
cardboard cup in the street. 


Understandably, the author of these 
lines is better known as a warrior than 
as a poet. He is Israel’s Defense Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan, 56, As the leg- 
endary hero of the Sinai campaign of 
1956 and the Six-Day War of 1967, 
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DEFENSE MINISTER DAYAN 
Ice cream out of a cardboard cup. 


Dayan has become a larger-than-life fig- 
ure, and his black eye patch a car- 
toonists’ symbol of Israeli military pro- 
ficiency. The man behind the eye patch, 
a laconic loner, is less well known. 
Now a number of fresh glimpses are pro- 
vided in Moshe Dayan—A Biography, 
a 601-page study published in Israel 
last week and scheduled to be issued in 
the U.S. by Random House next fall. 
Fastest Wit. The author is Hungar- 
ian-born Shabtai Teveth, 45, a leading 
Israeli journalist and writer (The Tanks 
of Tammuz), who had nine lengthy in- 
terviews with Dayan. Teveth portrays 
an earthy, sometimes unpredictable man 
—and the fastest wit in the Middle 
East. Stopped on one occasion by a mil- 
itary policeman for driving 75 m.p.h. 


* A highly spiced mash of chick-peas rolled 
into balls, deep-fried and stuffed into flat, 
round bread. 
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when the military speed limit was 44 
m.p.h., Dayan said with a wry smile: “I 
have only one eye. What do you want 
me to watch—the speedometer or the 
road?” 

Called “Moussik,” a diminutive of 
Moshe, by his mother, Dayan was 18 be- 
fore his first girl friend persuaded him 
to change from short pants to long trou- 
sers as the mark of a man. A year 
later, another girl turned down a pro- 
posal of marriage from the kibbutz- 
born Dayan because, she said, she did 
not want to be married to a farm boy. 

Dayan lost his left eye in 1941 when, 
fighting for the British army, he led a 
raid into Vichy-held Syria. He was peer- 
ing through field glasses when a bullet 
hit the eyepiece, driving metal and glass 
splinters into his eye. He had to wait 
six hours for transport to a hospital. 
Later he told a friend: “No 
matter. I've lived for 26 
years with two eyes and now 
I shall go on living with 
one.” Nonetheless, he has 
never adjusted to wearing 
the famous black patch, 
Doctors in Jerusalem, Paris 
and Johannesburg have 
failed in attempts to fit him 
with an artificial eye. Author 
Teveth says that Dayan still 
frets that his patch makes 
him look like a highwayman 
and sometimes _ frightens 
small children. 

Tale out of School. Dur- 
ing the Six-Day War, the 
book reveals, Dayan wanted 
the advancing Israeli forces 
to halt at the Mitla Pass or 
at Jidi in the Sinai, He op- 
posed their going as far as 
the Suez Canal because, he 
argued, the waterway was es- 
sential to Egyptian prestige, 
and the war could never tru- 
ly end with Israeli forces 
dug in on its bank. The 
army, however, reached the 
banks of the canal before 
Dayan’s orders could effec- 
tively stop it. During the 1969-70 “war 
of attrition,” he often visited the Israeli 
fortifications on the canal, which were 
bombarded daily by Egyptian artillery. 
“We have a lot of soldiers, but only 
one Minister of Defense,” cautioned an 
officer. Replied Dayan: “You'll be sur- 
prised to learn the number of can- 
didates waiting for the opening.” 

Dayan also told Teveth a tale out of 
school. In September 1956, on his way 
to Paris to confer with the French on 
plans for that year’s invasion of Egypt, 
Dayan alighted from a French bomber 
at Bizerte. As the base commander shook 
hands with Dayan, his Gallic glance 
fell on a pair of female legs groping help- 
lessly from the underside of the plane 
for a ladder that was not yet there. 
“We choose secretaries with prettier legs 
than those,” cracked the Frenchman. 
Moments later Golda Meir, then For- 
eign Minister, emerged from the plane. 


CHILE 


Fidel the Silent 


It was the kind of opportunity that 
Old Athlete Fidel Castro cannot resist. 
As his motorcade wound through the 
dusty town of Maria Elena in Chile’s 
mountainous north, the Cuban Premier 
spied a gymnasium housing a basketball 
court. He ordered the caravan to a 
screeching halt, recruited a government 
Official, three carabineros and five Chil- 
ean newsmen, then sprang onto the court 
—combat boots, green fatigues and all 
—for a pickup game. 

After 15 minutes of furious play at 
Maria Elena’s lung-stretching 5,600-ft. 
altitude, the Maximum Leader signaled 
a time-out—but not a long one. Mo- 
ments later, he was back on the court, 
this time gaily leading a startled team- 
mate around in an impromptu waltz. 
Santiago’s middle-roading daily La 
Prensa ahemmed: “In Chile, one is ac- 
customed to men dancing with women.” 

Excessive Speechifying. On his first 
trip to South America in twelve years, 
Castro followed a two-week itinerary 
that took him north through Chile's 
bleak mining country, then south for 
tours of factories and talks with stu- 
dents, and finally for a cruise on a de- 
stroyer with his host, Chile’s Marxist 
President Salvador Allende Gossens. 

At times, Fidel was more like a tour- 
ing inspector general than a visiting head 
of government. Obviously well-coached 
about the problems that Allende’s gov- 
ernment is having with falling produc- 
tion, rising absenteeism and soaring wage 
demands at Chile's newly nationalized 
mines, Castro vigorously railed against 
troublemaking “demagogues” and “reac- 
tionaries” during a speech at a mine in 
Pedro de Valdivia. At Chuquicamata, the 
world’s largest open-pit copper opera- 
tion, he launched into a lecture on pro- 
ductivity, He thundered that “a hundred 
tons less per day means a loss of $36 mil- 
lion a year.” 

After eating a boiled chicken dinner 
one evening high in the mine-area moun- 
tains, Castro summoned the cook from 
the kitchen. What, he wanted to know, 
was the boiling point of water? One hun- 
dred twenty degrees centigrade, an- 
swered the cook. “No,” snapped Fidel. 
“At this altitude water boils at 98 de- 
grees centigrade. Find out, study, and 
you will see that you are mistaken.” 

By the time he reached the southern 
fishing port of Puerto Montt, Castro's 
voice was reduced to a squeak—the re- 
sult of a cold and his excessive speech- 
ifying. Allende, who met him there for 
a cruise to the southern tip of Chile, apol- 
ogized for Castro’s inability to address 
the crowd that awaited them. “I asked 
him as a friend, I pleaded, | recom- 
mended it as a doctor and even or- 
dered as President that he not talk so 





Jabbing the air for emphasis and framed 
by flags, Castro holds forth in Pedro de 
Valdivia, a north Chile mining town. 
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points; one Chuquicamata copper min- 
er enthusiastically told newsmen last 
week that “Fidel made us see the im- 
portance of our producing more. Now, 
we are all Fidelistas.” But the visit also 
cost Allende some of his remaining good 
will among the Chilean political mid- 
dle, which does not hold the Cuban dic- 
tator in particular esteem. 

Without Obeisance. On another lev- 
el, Castro had his own purposes to serve. 
His trip opened a campaign to break 
down the diplomatic and economic iso- 
lation imposed on Cuba, at U.S. insis- 
tence, by the Organization of American 
States in the early 1960s. Nationalism 
and anti-Yankee sentiment is so high in 
Latin America that U.S. officials con- 
cede privately that Castro may be able to 
re-establish Cuba's ties to the region on 
his own terms—meaning without obei- 
sance to the OAS or to Washington. Peru 
may soon follow Chile in recognizing 
Havana, and other countries will certain- 
ly follow. Eventually, a massive shift to- 


TESTING WATER DURING MOTORBOAT OUTING OFF CHILEAN COAST 
More like a touring inspector general than a visiting head of government. 


“But 


much or so long,” said Allende. 
he paid me no attention.” 

What was Castro up to? On one 
level, Allende hoped that the Cuban rev- 
olutionary’s presence would sanctify his 
own efforts to tame Chile’s obstreperous 
unions and mollify the extremists who 
want to turn the country into a pure so- 
cialist state overnight. With those el- 
ements, Castro certainly scored some 





Castro takes notes while talking with min- 
ers at vast Chuquicamata mine (above 
left) and clowns with basketball on in- 
door court at Maria Elena. Below, red 
flags and eager faces greet Fidel at 
Pedro de Valdivia. 


ward Cuba could force the U.S. to re- 
consider its decade-old policy of isolat- 
ing Castro. 

That would be a triumph not only 
for Havana but also for Moscow. In 
going to Chile, Castro was in effect ad- 
mitting that the kind of violent revo- 
lution he has espoused is passé. He was 
also endorsing the Soviet via pacifica 
policy of promoting Communism in Lat- 
in America through established parties 
and more or less conventional politics. 
Fidel made the point poignantly. While 
in Santiago, he laid wreaths on statues 
of two Latin American heroes—but he 
did not go near the one that had been 
erected for his old revolutionary com- 
rade Che Guevara. 





URUGUAY 


A Test for the Frente 


When the outdoor Central Market in 
downtown Montevideo opened one Sun- 
day earlier this month, two nurses 
dressed in crisp white uniforms and car- 
rying medical kits arrived with the first 
shoppers. The nurses installed them- 
selves behind a table and proceeded to 
take the blood pressure of all shoppers 
who desired a free test. At the same time, 
squads of teen-agers fanned out to the 
beaches and rundown sections of the city 
and began cleaning up garbage and de- 
bris. “This is how the Frente Amplio will 
govern,” proclaimed pamphlets distribut- 
ed by the young people. 

A year ago the Frente Amplio 
(Broad Front) did not even exist in 
the Uruguayan political picture. Today 
there is scarcely anyone in the tiny 
South American nation (pop. 2,900,000) 
who has not heard of the new leftist co- 
alition. It has picked up so much pop- 
ular steam since it was formed last 
February that some observers go so 
far as to give it a fair chance of win- 
ning next week's presidential elections. 
The latest Gallup poll, released last 
week, shows the Broad Front running 
a close second among Montevideo’s vot- 
ers to the ruling Colorado party and 
well ahead of the Blancos, the other 
party of long standing. 

Populist Alliance. Should the Broad 
Front succeed in selecting its candidate, 
retired General Liber Seregni, 54, that 
will mark the first time in 136 years 
that Uruguay’s President will have been 
chosen from neither the Colorados nor 
the Blancos, whose platforms as con- 
servative Establishment parties are vir- 
tually indistinguishable from cach other. 
The Front was formed by dissidents 
who feared that President Jorge Pa- 
checo Areco’s repressive response to 
workers’ demands and to the activities 
of the youthful urban terrorists, the Tu- 
pamaros, would lead to civil war. It is 
composed of half a dozen small par- 
ties, including the Christian Democrats, 
the Communists and the Socialists, as 
well as renegades from the Colorados 
and the Blancos. 

At first glance, the coalition looks 
much like the populist alliance of So- 
cialists, Communists and Radicals that 
brought Chile’s President Salvador 
Allende Gossens to office last year. But 
while the Broad Front’s platform calls 
for agrarian reforms, nationalization of 
private banks and foreign trade, and 
the bolstering of state industry, it covy- 
ers a much broader political spectrum 
than the Chilean alliance. Nor is Seregni, 
a disaffected Colorado, a Marxist like 
Allende. 

The Tupamaros, who have been qui- 
et since the spectacular tunnel escape 
that freed 106 of their number from pris- 
on last September, have given qualified 
support to the Broad Front, though Ser- 
egni has been careful to dissociate him- 
self from their espousal of violence. One 
of his most popular promises has been to 
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convert into much-needed ambulances 
the police vans that Montevideans call 
“chanchitas” (little pigs), and that have 
become a symbol of Pacheco’s abridge- 
ment of civil liberties. 

President Pacheco, who succeeded to 
office from the vice-presidency in 1967 
after President Oscar Gestido died, has 
ruled with almost dictatorial powers 
since early 1968, when he declared a 
state of emergency after a series of stu- 
dent and worker strikes. He instituted 
unlimited search and seizure, froze 
wages and prices (violators face sum- 
mary arrest) and imposed press cen- 
sorship. Motorists are routinely stopped 
at roadblocks and a Montevidean out 
for a stroll may be stopped several 
times with demands that he show his doc- 
uments. Last July, Congress voted to 
lift the siege; Pacheco reimposed it a 
few hours later. 

Uphill Battle. Though the constitution 
prohibits a President from succeeding 
himself, Pacheco hopes to get around 
the law by including on the ballot a con- 
stitutional amendment that would allow 
him to have another term. Thus voters 
will not only be asked to choose from 
among eleven candidates for President, 
including Pacheco, they will at the same 
time have to decide whether Pacheco, 
by being allowed to succeed himself, 
should be a candidate at all. If the 
amendment fails, the President has 
promised to turn over his votes to his al- 
ternate, Juan Maria Bordaberry, 43, his 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Whoever wins the election will face 
an uphill battle to turn the nation’s slug- 
gish economy around. In the mid-1950s, 
world demands for Uruguay’s two ma- 
jor exports, wool and beef, fell off sharp- 
ly. Since then, inflation has soared 
9.000%. Between 1956 and 1968, the 
country’s gross national product fell 
15%. Its social welfare programs, once 
a model for the world (by 1915, Uru- 
guay had instituted the eight-hour day, 
free medical service and compulsory ed- 
ucation), have bogged down in a lum- 
bering bureaucracy. A quarter of Uru- 
guay’s 1,000,000-member work force is 
employed by the government, and an- 
other 400,000 are on pensions. Though 
the standard of living is still compar- 
atively high for Latin America, Uru- 
guayans are experiencing the disillu- 
sionment that comes from having known 
better times. 

One result of their frustration has 
been a growing political polarization. 
Two weeks ago, Seregni narrowly es- 
caped serious injury when an assassin 
lunged at him with a knife at a cam- 
paign rally. On the same day, a twelve- 
year-old boy was shot and killed in a 
campaign fracas. At a pro-Pacheco ral- 
ly, someone tossed a live but harmless 
green snake at the speaker, who pitched 
it back onto the heads of his listeners. 
Such political turmoil was once almost 
unknown in the little land that was fre- 
quently called the “Switzerland of South 
America” and was noted for its hos- 
pitality to political refugees. 
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THE BALKANS 
Changing the Old Script 


For centuries, the diverse peoples of 
the crowded area known as the Bal- 
kans have exploded regularly in un- 
speakably cruel wars, many of which 
spilled over into areas far beyond their 
borders. In the process, the Balkans 
—Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Greece and the European part 
of Turkey—became famous as a scene 
of intrigue and espionage. Mystery writ- 
ers from Agatha Christie to Eric Am- 
bler drew on the area for some of their 
best plots. 

Now the Balkan countries are mak- 
ing an attempt to change the old script. 
Last week, in an act that in effect 
ended a 31-year undeclared state of 
war, Greece and Albania established nor- 
mal diplomatic relations by exchanging 
ambassadors. As the price of reconcil- 
iation, Athens apparently dropped its 
100-year-old claim to North Epirus, a 
large chunk of southern Albania pop- 
ulated by many Greeks. The two coun- 
tries, which since 1940 had icily ig- 
nored one another and kept their mu- 
tual border tightly closed, are now ex- 
pected to undertake joint ventures in 
promoting trade and tourism. 

Mutual Fears. The Greek-Albanian 
example is part of a growing trend to- 
ward regional cooperation, The area is 
divided into five political camps: pro- 
Western, nonaligned, Maoist, and two 
variations of Moscow-oriented Commu- 
nism. But leaders of the Balkans, mo- 
tivated mainly by pragmatic economics 
and a desire to keep big powers from ex- 
ploiting the region’s problems for their 
own purposes, are making efforts to 
end old disputes. Yugoslavia, for ex- 
ample, has ended its old quarrel with Al- 
bania and is granting greater autonomy 
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to the Albanian minority within its 
borders. 

The two countries that cooperate most 
closely are Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
which are drawn together by their fears 
about Soviet intentions. Officials of both 
countries are in almost continual con- 
sultation. This week Yugoslav President 
Tito will meet with Rumanian President 
and Communist Party Chief Nicolae 
Ceausescu on the Rumanian-Yugoslayv 
border, not far from where the two coun- 
tries are jointly building a huge dam 
at the Danube’s so-called Iron Gate rap- 
ids. On its completion next summer, 
the dam, which will be capable of pro- 
ducing more electricity than Egypt's 
Aswan, will power new industrial plants 
in the two countries. 

Rival Alignments. If Rumania is the 
maverick of the Soviet-dominated War- 
saw Pact, Bulgaria is its most slavishly 
loyal member. Nevertheless, the two 
countries are on good terms, as reflected 
by the fact that Sofia has refrained from 
joining in the recent chorus of attacks by 
Hungary, East Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia against Rumania’s independent 
foreign policy. Even though Bulgaria and 
Turkey are members of rival military 
alignments, they are cooperating on sev- 
eral important issues. Sofia is allowing 
Bulgarian citizens of Turkish origin to 
emigrate to Turkey, and the two coun- 
tries have just opened a rail line that di- 
rectly links them without going through 
Greece. In turn, Greece is a frequent tar- 
get of Bulgarian propaganda, but Sofia 
earlier this year signed a pact for joint 
economic and scientific cooperation with 
Athens. Sofia is also negotiating with 
Athens for rights to use the Greek port 
of Salonica for unloading Algerian iron 
ore bound for Bulgarian plants located 
just across the border. 

Greece and Rumania are cozying up 
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Community Family Centers 
introduces PHILCOMATIC. 
A better idea in color TV. 
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Gifts that won't give 


Theyre Polaroid Land cameras you couldnt give last year because they 


MODEL 420 


Uses Focused Flash system. Automatic electronic exposure sys- 
tem for other shots. Dual-image coupled range- : 
finder-viewfinder. Detachable cover and adjustable 
Carrying strap 

UNDER $70 with Focused Flash. 
UNDER $60 without 






















SQUARE SHOOTER 


You save up to 25%* with every color shot you take 
Because its square picture is a little smaller than our 
regular one. Built-in Focused Flash system. Auto- 
matic electronic exposure system for all other shots 
New, automatic distance finder (just 
line up on the feet and 
shoot). Strictly for color 


UNDER $35. 





MODEL 450 


The camera we put just about everything into 
The Focused Flash system automatically con- 
trols the flash as you focus the camera. (Soft, 
flattering light for 3¥2-foot pigs 2 Perfect 
light for group shots as far as 10 feet back.) 
Automatic electronic exposure system for all # 
other shots. Electronic development timer Pom a 

Beeps” when picture's perfectly developed; Single-window eiss Ikon range- 
finder-viewfinder 

Takes every optional attachment we make Black all-metal body with brushed- 
chrome finish 


UNDER $175 with Focused Flash. = 
hee leo Polaroid 
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anybody a minute's rest. 


did not exist. There's something for everybody. Even one that’s under $20. 


MODEL 430 


Uses Focused Flash system. Automatic elec- 
tronic exposure system for other shots. Mechan- 
ical development timer. Dual-image coupled 
rangefinder-viewfinder. Same sharp triplet lens 
as expensive cameras. Lightweight, high- 
impact plastic body 

UNDER $90 with Focused Flash. 

UNDER $80 without 






















| MODEL 440 


Uses Focused Flash 
system. Automatic 
lectronic exposure 
¢ for all other 
shots. Mechanical de- 
velopment timer that 
buzzes until picture's 
perfectly developed 
Dual-image, fold- 
down coupled range- 
finder-viewfinder 
Takes all optional 
attachments 
UNDER $110 with 
Focused Flash. 
UNDER $100 without 



















BIG SHOT 
Strictly for color por- 
traits. The kind you get 
in studios (the picture’s 
almost all face). Focusing 

is simple. Just move toward 
your subject. When two im- 
ages in your viewfinder be- 
come one, shoot. Built-in timer 

helps you get beautiful color 
portraits in just one minute. The 
least expensive color camera 
we've ever offered. 


UNDER $20. 


POLAROID COLORPACK FILM 


For seeing Christmas all over again before it’s all over. The perfect 
gift for people who already have Polaroid Land cameras 


*Comparison based on T88/T108 film at suggested list prices. Polaroid® 





Looking for a taste that's 
never hot, never dry, always cool? 
Come all the way up 
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18 mg. “tar,” 1.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 71. 





by frequent ministerial meetings and in- 
creasing trade after years of estrange- 
ment. Greek-Turkish relations, which 
have been strained to the breaking point 
at least twice in the past decade over Cy- 
prus, now are markedly improved. 

Power Struggle. A Hungarian news- 
paper recently noted that for the first 
time since the end of World War II ev- 
erybody in the Balkans is finally on 
speaking terms. Still, the terms are by 
no means always polite. Albania, Pe- 
king’s principal friend in Europe, is 
still swapping denunciations with Bul- 
garia. Sofia and Belgrade are still quar- 
reling over Bulgarian claims to the en- 
tire region of Macedonia. 

Another problem is that the area’s cru- 
cial location as the land bridge be- 
tween Europe and Asia inevitably makes 
it a scene of struggle among the su- 
perpowers. The Soviet Union, which 
has never given up trying to bring break- 
away Yugoslavia back into the orthodox 
Communist fold, has an additional goal 
—a seaport on Yugoslavia’s Dalmatian 
Coast for its big Mediterranean fleet. 
In a brilliant flanking tactic, China is 
showing an increasingly protective in- 
terest in Rumania and Yugoslavia; the 
object is to prevent the Soviets from 
moving freely against either country 
without having to fear Chinese retali- 
ation against Mongolia and the eastern 
Soviet borders. The U.S. is also in- 
volved in the Balkans through Wash- 
ington’s commitment to help Yugoslavia 
maintain its nonaligned status. Thus, 
while the trends toward cooperation are 
strong, the Balkans still retain the old in- 
gredients that made them the tinderbox 
of Europe. 


BERLIN 


Scattered Chips 

When the Big Four initialed their 
agreement on Berlin last September, 
they left East and West German ne- 
gotiators to solve a devilishly compli- 
cated real estate problem: What should 
be done about twelve scattered chips of 
West Berlin that are completely or par- 
tially surrounded by territory belonging 
to the Communist German Democratic 
Republic? These “exclaves” were created 
when Greater Berlin was established in 
1920, incorporating eight towns, 59 ru- 
ral districts and 27 farms. Some bits 
of land were separated from the city, 
but came under its jurisdiction anyway. 
When the Allies set up occupation zones 
in 1944, they left these outlying farms 
and villages under Berlin administration. 
Whether cut off by the Wall, a road- 
way or a stretch of river, the territories 
and the accidental exiles who occupy 
them have added to the cold war in- 
trigue that has long pervaded the city. 

Symbolic Gesture. The most embat- 
tled exclave has been Steinstiicken, a vil- 
lage with 190 permanent residents liv- 
ing comfortably if nervously on 31 acres 
1,200 yards southwest of West Berlin. 
Although it legally belongs to West Ber- 
lin’s Zehlendorf district, part of the 
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American sector, the village is com- 
pletely surrounded by East Germany. 
But for that, it might be just another 
pleasant suburb, Big pines and oaks 
line the cobblestoned streets. The tile- 
roofed, many-gabled single-family hous- 
es have rough-cast beige exteriors, care- 
fully tended gardens and little fences 
around every yard. But Steinstiicken is 
surrounded by armament-bristling con- 
crete towers that allow East German 
“Vopos” to peer into bedroom windows. 

After the war, the Communists spo- 
radically attempted to incorporate Stein- 
stiicken into their territory. In October 
1951, Vopos swept into the town, cut 
telephone communications to West Ber- 





lin, and posted proclamations stating 
that Steinstiicken was part of East Ger- 
many. They left four days later after 
the Allies vigorously protested the ac- 
tion, When the Berlin Wall went up in 
1961, General Lucius D, Clay made a 
symbolic gesture designed to calm fright- 
ened West Berliners. He took a heli- 
copter across the “death strip” to Stein- 
stiicken and evacuated 32 political ref- 
ugees; a day later, he created what 
may be the U.S. Army’s smallest per- 
manent armed garrison operating openly 
on foreign soil—a post staffed by three 
military policemen, who live in the base- 
ment of the mayor's house and patrol 
Steinstiicken’s perimeter. 

Many problems have now been 





worked out. The Zehlendorf fire de- 
partment, for example, can go to Stein- 
stiicken, and an electrician can enter to 
fix the refrigerator in the town’s only gro- 
cery. Previously, both were barred. 
Steinstiickeners refused to apply for 
special G.D.R. travel permits to go to 
their jobs and classrooms in West Ber- 
lin and they now have West Berlin iden- 
tity cards with “unhindered access” 
stamped on them. 

Ice Cellar. Life is almost as nerve- 
racking for the 20 inhabitants of 125- 
acre Eiskeller, a farm community on 
the northwest tip of the city. Connected 
to West Berlin by a one-lane, 800-me- 
ter road, Eiskeller (Ice Cellar) belongs 
to the Spandau district in the British sec- 
tor. The shoulderless roadway is so nar- 
row that no gas or electric lines can be 
installed: though it is the coldest part 
of the city, petroleum for both light 
and heat must be trucked in. Non-res- 
idents must travel the dirt road under 
British escort, because Vopos lurk just 
off the roadway in case anybody ac- 
cidentally “invades” East German ter- 
ritory. Ten years ago, the Vopos so 
harassed and frightened a young Eis- 
keller boy whenever he bicycled out to 
meet his school bus that he finally quit 
going to school. The British army solved 
the problem by escorting him back and 
forth along the road every day with an 
armed Land Rover and a weapons car- 
rier fore and aft of his bicycle. 

Most of the exclaves are scarcely 
worth arguing about—unoccupied 
meadowlands and swamps or small 
farms too far into East Germany to be 
of much practical concern to West Ber- 
lin (see map). Two exclaves on the 
Havel River, Erlengrund (one acre) and 
Fichtenwiese (nine acres), are the sites 
of some 150 summer houses or cot- 
tages belonging to West Berliners. 
Homeowners can reach their property 
for a few hours’ outing only through a 
heavy steel-plated door in the Wall. 
They must summon a Vopo by press- 
ing a black plastic button beside the 
door. Then they must cross the sandy 
death strip under the watchful eyes of 
Vopo sharpshooters and pass through 
yet another door in a second wall to 
reach their homes. A German family car- 
rying picnic baskets through this grim 
gauntlet is one of the more memorable 
sights of post-Wall Berlin. 

Isolated Field. The East Germans 
have their own small exclaves in West 
Berlin. There is, for instance, a trian- 
gular field between the Brandenburg 
Gate and West Berlin’s Philharmonic Or- 
chestra building that is cut off from 
East Berlin by the Wall. Correcting some 
of the problems would require the East 
Germans to move several sections of 
the Wall. Still, the secret negotiations 
made possible by the Big Four agree- 
ment offer hope that one day soon Eis- 
keller farmers will have electricity and 
Steinstiickeners will no longer have to 
spend three days acquiring permits to 
transport a piece of new furniture from 
West Berlin to their homes, 
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“I feel that an American citizen should 
not bow to foreign monarchs,” wrote 
Martha Mitchell in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, explaining her own stiff-legged 
presentation to Queen Elizabeth II at a 
garden party last July. Protocol-wise, 
curtsying is optional for non-subjects, 
but Scotland's 70-year-old Earl of Lind- 
say, a member of the Queen’s Body 
Guard for Scotland, was fit to be tied. 
He fired off a letter to Martha (“I take 
it that it is your considered opinion 
that I should remain seated during the 
playing of The Star-Spangled Banner’) 
and followed it up with a statement to 
the press: “I feel she had to be put in 
her place. There is always hope she 
may learn some manners. She is a stu- 
pid woman. If she is going to shout 
her mouth off like that, she is bound to 
get shouted at.” In reply, Mrs. Mitchell 
took her cue from Jimmy Durante. She 
said: “He just probably wanted to get 
in on the act.” 

In Israel to help celebrate German 
Culture Week, West German Novelist 
Giinter Grass maintained his reputation 
for spade-calling by attacking the mili- 
tant Jewish Defense League and the 
Betar organization for trying to disrupt 
the week's lectures, theatrical perfor- 
mances and concerts. This “irrational 
militancy” would be a serious problem 
for Israel, said Grass, if it were to be di- 
rected against the Arabs in Israel “with 
whom you are go'ng to have to live.” As 
for the idea that it is still too soon for the 
Israelis to get to know the Germans, he 
declared: “I don’t want to wait until the 
last old people who were in the concen- 
tration camps have died. And I don’t like 
the Bible mentality that says the second 
and third generations must carry on the 
burden for the early generations.” 

The wages of sin have been marked 
pAip for John Profumo. The British 
War Minister, who was forced to re- 
sign in disgrace from Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan'’s Cabinet in 1963 


for having lied to Parliament about his 
affair with Party Girl Christine Keeler, 
was greeted warmly by Queen Elizabeth 
Il. The occasion: the opening of Attlee 
House, an extension of London’s famed 
Toynbee Hall, a rehabilitation center in 
the East End where Profumo has been 
working full time helping alcoholics, 
drug addicts, parolees and ex-convicts. 
Said Social Worker Profumo afterward: 
“It has been a wonderful day, all very 
exciting.” 

Out of their ever-ready acid bath, 
the gossiphilic editors of Women’s Wear 
Daily have pulled a new version of the 
venerable In-and-Out game to stir up 
the animals in Manhattan's social zoo. 
The key people in New York, whispers 
WWD, are the “Cat Pack.” When its 
members walk into a room, “there's 
more than a ripple. There’s a wave. 
They know everything about what's go- 
ing on. And when they meet, there's 
that secret kiss on each cheek.” Money 
and fame are not enough to make the 
Cat Pack—Johnny Carson, Ted Ken- 
nedy and John Lindsay are out of it, so 
is Nelson Rockefeller, though his broth- 
ers David and Laurance are in. Some 
husbands are in while their wives are 
not (Cat Lord Snowdon and Non-Fe- 
line Princess Margaret), and vice versa 
(rich and social Manhattan Councilman 
Carter Burden, out, and his pretty wife 
Amanda, in). Among the 67 on the list 
—which includes five dress designers 
and three interior decorators—Richard 
M,. Nixon is nowhere to be found, but 
No. 67 is Chou En-lai. 

The southpaw sensation of the 1971 
baseball season, Pitcher Vida Blue of 
the Oakland Athletics, has just been 
named the Most Valuable Player in the 
American League by the Baseball Writ- 
ers Association. It made a double for 
the 22-year-old after only one full sea- 
son in the major leagues. Last month 
he won the Cy Young Award as the 
year's outstanding pitcher. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH & PROFUMO 








DILLER & ALI 
Down. 


When a couple of heavyweights get to- 
gether, something's got to give. In Hous- 
ton, it was Phyllis Diller as well as 
Buster Mathis who landed on the canvas 
—though ex-Champ Muhammad Ali 
hardly seemed to notice. He might have 
been expected to express a little grat- 
itude. Even flat on her back, Phyllis 
was the only other person who lent a lit- 
tle life to the well-publicized put-on. 


Federal District Judge Julius J. Hoff- 
man, 76, who will go down in the an- 
nals of law for his handling of the 
“Chicago Seven” conspiracy trial, is 
planning to retire and ask the Pres- 
ident to place him on senior status, 
which would continue his $40,000 sal- 
ary. “I could have retired six years 
ago at full pay,” he hastened to ex- 
plain. “But I decided that the Lord 
had been good to me, and I wanted 
to give the public the benefit of my ex- 
perience.” He has no plans to accept 
the invitations he has received to 
speak about the Chicago Seven trial. 
Still, “I could do some rip-roaring 
speeches—though they might not pay 
me as much as they pay [Defense At- 
torney] William Kunstler." 

The “Desert Fox” may not have been 
so foxy after all. According to an im- 
pressive roster of military experts ap- 
pearing on West German TV, World 
War II Field Marshal Erwin Rommel 
was far from the brave and brilliant com- 
mander Hitler had cracked him up to 
be. Rommel’s understanding of strategy 
was “slight,” said General Ulrich de 
Maiziére, the Bundeswehr's chief of staff. 
After studying the archives, the pro- 
gram’s director said: “He couldn't work 
with large bodies, and he panicked when 
faced with great tasks.” Rommel’s ap- 
peal to Hitler, suggested General Wolf 
von Baudissin, was that, like the Fiih- 
rer himself, “he was no snob and no 
intellectual.” 
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There were 3000 
passenger cars in service 
on American railroads 
when Amtrak took over 
last May. We examined them all. We tested the ride and 
the brakes. Checked the doors, the seats, the lighting 

Some of you know what shape these cars were in 
because you used to ride them. So you won't be sur- 
prised that we decided that only 1200 were good 
enough for the kind of rail service we want to give 
you in the future. Most of them are stainless steel 
All are air-conditioned. 

How’s the food these days? Glad you asked. 
Right now, to be honest, we're only concerned that 
you get a real good meal every time you step into our 
dining cars. And that even a snack in an Amtrak coach 
is always fresh and tasty. But there's a gourmet streak 
deep inside us that's going to come out in the future 
and surprise you 

We don’t like red tape any better than you do. 
Some of the most irritating problems of going by 
train take place before you even step aboard. And we 


WE'VE REJECTED 
2 OUT OF EVERY 3 CARS 
YOU USED TO RIDE ON 
THE RAILROAD. 





know it. That's why we ré g such a high priority 
on faster and simpler reservation and ticketing 
procedures. 

We've also changed the schedules of more than half 
our trains to provide better departure times and 
connections. Increased the frequency on some routes. 
Inaugurated new service on others. All with your 
convenience in mind. 

People who care are caring for you. If you've 
been aboard an Amtrak train lately, perhaps you've 
noticed how attentive our personnel are. Nobody has 
a greater stake in the success of Amtrak. 

Their future is riding.on it 

All this, of course, is only a very small start on a very 
big job. We've a long way to go before we have the 
kind of train service you want and we want. But come 
aboard an Amtrak train this fall and see the kind of 
progress we're making. 

We’re making the trains worth traveling again. 


Amtrak = 




















There are two cars 
built in Sweden. 

This is the one that reduces 
your collision insurance rates 


15% at Allstate. 


Recently, the Allstate Insurance Company chal- 
lenged the automobile industry to build a car that 
could withstand a 5 mile an hour front end and a 22 
mile an hour rear end collision with an immovable 
barrier without any damage to the car. 

Build such a car, said Allstate, and we'll reduce 
collision insurance rates on it 15%...a reduction that 
can save the car owner twenty-five, 
fifty, maybe even eighty dollars or 
more a year on insurance premiums. 

As of today, only one car has qual- 
ified for that reduction. 

The car? The new SAAB 99E. 
Our car. 

It hits the barrier head on at 5 and 








the 1973 Federal Safety Standards for low speed 
collisions a year before it’s required. 

Our car is a lot different from the other car 
built in Sweden in other ways, too. 

Our car has Front-Wheel Drive, a standard 
4-cylinder, fuel-injected, overhead cam engine and 
4-speed transmission (3-speed automatic is 
optional), 4-wheel disc brakes and 
roll-cage construction. Radial tires 
are standard too. 

One thing that isn’t a lot different 
is price. Our car costs about the same 
as theirs. 

So before you buy their car, drive 
ours. The SAAB 99E. We think you’re 


rearward at 22 miles an hour, without sass: new energy obsorbing bumpers ore sondord going to buy it instead. 


equipment on the 1972 model 99E, front and rear. 


any damage. No dents. No scratches. Sonses src inode wih heory 

with energy obsorbing cellulor plostic blocks between 
them, oll covered with block rubbe 
absorb shocks before they reoch the pomengers ond 
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Nothing. 


U-shoped steel roils 


1. These bumpers 


Before you buy theirs, drive ours. 


Alistate discount available in most states, Phone 800-243-6000 toll-free for the name and location of the SAAB Dealer nearest you. In Connecticut, call 1-800-942-0655, 
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“RATTUS NORVEGICUS” BROWSING ON ONCE-LETHAL CHEMICAL 


The Super-Rats Are Coming 

Wherever and whenever man moves, 
he takes with him an enemy—the rat. 
Sly, hardy and resilient, it rode with 
Marco Polo and voyaged with Magellan, 
Cabot and countless captains of tramp 
steamers. And like any ocean-bored trav- 
eler, the first thing a rat did was to get off 
the moment the ship docked. 

To fight the rodents, the ancients 
used cats. Modern societies have tried 
potent poisons like strychnine and zinc 
phosphide. Trouble is, they not only 
kill rats but friendly animals and un- 
wary human beings as well. In 1947, a 
better weapon appeared: an anticoag- 
ulant called warfarin. In small doses, it 
does not harm large animals. But when 
a rat swallowed it, it caused internal 
bleeding and death, usually within five 
days. For about 25 years, man felt he 
had the rat on the run. No more. Brit- 
ish health authorities have discovered 
that brown “house” rats (Rattus nor- 
vegicus) in Wales and black “ship” rats 
(Rattus rattus) on Liverpool’s docks now 
eat warfarin as casually as if it were 
an appetizer. Clearly a new immune 
strain has developed—the super-rat. 

Specialists hoped that the new im- 
munity would be confined to England. 
But last week the World Health Or- 
ganization reported that immunity has 
been discovered in brown rats in Hol- 
land, Denmark, West Germany and the 
U.S. Said WHO: “The world is facing 
up to an international menace.” 

Catholic Tastes. That is putting it 
mildly. Rats and their parasites carry bu- 
bonic plague, murine typhus, trichinosis, 
leptospirosis and other diseases. Rats 
bite man in anger or nibble infants in 
hunger. Rats spoil an estimated 33 mil- 
lion tons of cereals each year, either by 
eating them outright or contaminating 
them with droppings. They steal eggs 
(whole), gnaw lazy elephants’ feet and 
can kill young lambs. 

What can be done to control super- 
rats? Cats unfortunately seem to have 
gone soft. To return to their murderous 
ways, they must be weaned from canned 
foods and retrained in what WHO calls 
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“a suitable rat-killing environment” 
—one where other rat-hunting cats are 
at work. Snakes, mongooses and fer- 
rets might help, if anyone wants such 
creatures around homes, docks and 
warehouses. 

Incredible Cunning. Another way to 
kill rats is to return to the old poisons. 
With an almost incredible cunning, 
though, some rats have learned to let one 
member of the pack taste the bait. If he 
dies immediately, the food is ignored. 

“We aren't exactly als 
istry of Agriculture is never alarmed 
—but we are working very hard to 
find an alternative to warfarin,” says a 
British government official. Even so, the 
rats have a final defense that has made 
a fool of man since the combat began. 
The average female produces up to 
twelve litters a year, and in each litter 
are ten ravenous young rats. 





Bad Air Over Birmingham 

For years specialists in Birmingham 
have been giving patients with lung dis- 
eases this grim advice: “Leave the city 
or die.” The air is among the worst in 
the U.S. even on good days, but last 
week really dramatized the reason for 
the doctors’ concern. On Monday night 
an atmospheric inversion settled over 
the city. The sky turned reddish-brown, 
as clouds of ash, soot, and foundry 
dust produced by the city’s factories 
were trapped beneath. By Tuesday, the 
pollution level had risen to 771 mi- 
crograms of particulate matter per cubic 
meter of air, nearly four times the lev- 
el considered safe by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Principal source of Birmingham's 
smog is a clutch of 23 heavy-industry 
companies (including U.S. Steel and Re- 
public Steel), whose smokestacks spew 
out tons of sooty particles each day. 
Last April, when a similar temperature 
inversion occurred, most of the com- 
panies ignored requests from local health 
authorities and the EPA to cut back pro- 
duction, and held out until a shift in 
the weather blew the problem away. 

This time the EPA did not wait for the 
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weather to change. It asked U.S. District 
Court Judge Sam C. Pointer Jr. to order 
the 23 companies to shut down or dras- 
tically cut back production. The judge 
did just that. It was the first such order 
obtained under the emergency powers 
given the EPA by the 1970 Clean Air 
Act. Compliance was good if somewhat 
reluctant. Though by week’s end a light 
wind and rain cleared the smog and the 
injunction was lifted, the order was an 
earnest of more injunctions to come. 


Trees by Label 

Most advertisers lure young customers 

to their products with offers of model 
racing cars or “surprise” toys. Hunt-Wes- 
son Foods has a different ploy: trees. 
In the wake of a wave of forest fires 
that swept the Pacific Northwest, last De- 
cember the California food-processing 
company offered to plant a seedling 
tree in the fire-ravaged forests in the 
name of anyone who sent in a label or 
code number from a can of its Big John’s 
Beans 'n Fixin’s, More than 200,000 re- 
quests were received in ten months, and 
an equivalent number of Ponderosa pine 
seedlings were planted in Washington's 
Wenatchee National Forest. The compa- 
ny mailed out a certificate to each re- 
spondent in the name of Hunt-Wesson 
and the U.S. Forest Service stating that 
he or she had “participated in a national- 
forest-building program.” 

The gimmick was so successful that 
last July Hunt-Wesson launched some- 
thing called the National Children’s For- 
est—a tree would be planted in one of 
three national forests in the name of ev- 
ery moppet who mailed in a label from 
any of nine of the company’s most pop- 
ular products, In three months the com- 
pany received 173,000 requests, and the 
response shows no sign of flagging. Cost 
to Hunt-Wesson could reach $1,000,000. 


help bring 
the first Nation 





HUNT-WESSON POSTER 
Trees for beans. 
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Open Admissions: 
A Mixed Report 


One year ago, the mammoth (207,000 
enrollment) City University of New 
York began its innovative Open Ad- 
missions program, which guaranteed 
classroom space to any city applicant 
with a high school diploma and im- 
posed a three-semester moratorium on 
academic dismissals (Time, Oct. 19, 
1970). The purpose of the program was 
to provide an educational second chance 
for graduates of the city’s mediocre 
high schools who otherwise would not 
qualify for college. To critics among fac- 
ulty, alumni and outside educators, the 
experiment seemed like a formula for di- 
saster. Many agreed with Vice President 
Spiro Agnew, who warned that the city 
was “trading away one of the intel- 
lectual assets of the Western world for 
a four-year community college and 100,- 
000 devalued diplomas.” 

As in a marriage or a business ven- 
ture, a year may be too short a period 
to determine whether Open Admissions 
has been either a success or a failure. 
But last week, in testimony before a 
state legislative committee, CUNY Chan- 
cellor Robert J. Kibbee and other of- 
ficials were cautiously optimistic about 
their experiment. There was no exodus 
of professors, and there is no evidence 
that talented students were held back. 
Moreover, the task of having to cope 
with masses of students who lacked 
basic high school skills forced the uni- 
versity to revamp and modernize its 
teaching methods, potentially to the ben- 
efit of all students. 

Lifting Morale. The first year of Open 
Admissions was a traumatic experiment 
for CUNY’s ten four-year colleges and 
eight community colleges. Last year's 
freshman class grew to 35,000, up 16,000 
over 1969; this fall the incoming class 
swelled to 40,000. At Manhattan's Hunt- 
er College, a cafeteria designed for 3,000 
now serves a mob of 13,000; faculty 
members sometimes have to share not 





JAMMED STUDENT LOUNGE 


only desks but desk drawers. University 
officials insist that a building program 
will alleviate the space squeeze, but 
cuts in state and city spending on CUNY 
have nearly halted construction. 

Nationally, about 60% of all high 
school graduates go on to some kind of 
college; in New York, thanks to Open 
Admissions, the figure is 76% . The new 
policy was set up as a result of pressure 
from blacks; ironically, two-thirds of the 
students admitted under its terms were 
white—the sons and daughters of hard- 
hats and the working poor. Even so, the 
number of black and Puerto Rican un- 
dergraduates enrolled full time in thee 
university increased from 14% in 1969 
to 23% this year. If nothing else, Open 
Admissions helped lift morale in the high 
schools whose failures made the program 
necessary in the first place. At Benjamin 
Franklin High in East Harlem two years 
ago only 10% of the seniors bothered to 
apply to CUNY, and only 1% were ac- 
cepted. This year, as the students discov- 
ered that they stood a real chance of get- 
ting to college, 76% applied. 

Another Vision. The racial mix meant 
racial tensions. A group of black youths 
at Brooklyn College complained when 
militant Jewish students kept playing an 
Israeli song on a campus jukebox, and an 
ugly fight followed. In classrooms, the 
conflict between elitist teachers and egal- 
itarian students is more subtle. When one 
young English instructor offered to share 
his knowledge of a Walt Whitman first 
edition with his class, a black student an- 
swered: “Look, man, you're into this 
first-edition bag, and that’s all right with 
me, understand, But man, I think it’s a 
crock.” 

Nonetheless, Vice Chancellor Timo- 
thy Healy argues that the increased pres- 
ence of minorities is healthy: “One of the 
great gifts the black and Puerto Rican 
student can bring to the university is an- 
other vision of America—a vision that is 
not necessarily complimentary.” 

Pluralistic vitality, however, is no sub- 
stitute for essential academic skills, 
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and CUNY officials were shocked to dis- 
cover just how ill-prepared many of 
their new students were. Tests showed 
that fully 56% of the 1970 freshman 
class—not just the Open Admissions 
students—had a reading level below 
the national average for college-bound 
high school seniors. In math, 59% 
were below the average. 

A basic problem that Open Ad- 
missions posed at CUNY was the need 
to provide remedial training at the 
same time that students were being 1n- 
troduced to college-level work. Not 
enough remedial specialists were avail- 
able for hire, and many of the uni- 
versity’s older professors were incapable 
of dealing with semiliterate youths. Oc- 
casionally professors gave up on the 
Open Admissions students, giving pass- 
ing marks without attempting to teach 
them at all. 

Grace Period. Thanks in part to the 
hiring of nearly 600 youth-oriented 
teachers, CUNY Officials believe that the 
solution to the problem is in sight. In- 
stead of merely being given a catalogue 
and told to choose a program, Open Ad- 
missions students are offered counseling. 
Overall, the educational strategy has 
been to make the Open Admissions stu- 
dents measure up to normal standards by 
the end of a course, but to give them ex- 
tra help and extra time to get there. At 
Hunter, for instance, the introductory 
math course has been broken up into 
small units, which a student can review 
as many times as he needs to before tak- 
ing a test on the matter. “So it takes 
20 weeks instead of 15 for a student to 
master the material,” says Mary Dol- 
ciani, chairman of the math department. 
“But who said that it had to be cov- 
ered in 15 weeks?” Hunter President Jac- 
queline Grennan Wexler points out that 
“if we make Open Admissions work, it 
will be beneficial to our most able stu- 
dents as well as our disadvantaged stu- 
dents.” For example, the math genius 
who needs help with English compo- 
sition or the freshman poet who lags be- 
hind in biology can now get help that 
was never available before. 

From a purely academic viewpoint, 
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YOU WON'T FIND A BETTER CUP OF COFFEE than up by 


the round-bellied stove in the Jack Daniel’s sawmill. 


Visitors in the Hollow say it beats anything from home. The reason, 
SO say our sawyers who make the coffee, is water 
from Jack Daniel’s limestone cave spring. And 
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they're probably right. For 100 years, our limestone MELLOWED 
spring water has kept Jack Daniel’s whiskey free b 
of any iron taste. It likely does the same for DROP 
coffee. If you’re down our way and drop in for b 
a visit, you might just ask if there’s a pot on the y, BY DROP 


sawmill stove. 
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the results of so much force-fed learn- 
ing are still uncertain. The slow pace 
of remedial work means that many of 
last year’s freshmen are freshmen still. 
Discouragement over difficulties, or the 
need to help their families by seeking 
work, has caused of the Open Ad- 
missions students to drop out. The fig- 
ure is almost twice as high as_ that 
for CUNY students with conventional 
academic records, but is no worse 
than the national average. More sig- 
nificant will be the end of the ac 
ademic grace period, when the first 
students are flunked out. CUNY recently 
moved that point forward from Jan- 
uary to next June 

There is still an undercurrent of op- 
position to the program among the fac- 
ulty, particularly at the four-year col- 
leges. Henry Villard, a professor of 
economics at City College, laments a 
loss of the combative student skepticism 
for which City was ever famous. “One 
of the beauties of teaching here used 
to be that if you told a class that 
two plus two equals four, one student 
would always say it equals five. Now 
if I say two plus two equals five, they du- 
tifully write it down.” Other critics 
share the view of Irving Kristol, pro- 
fessor of urban values at New York Uni- 
versity, that the university is being 
“fraudulent” in “promising more than 
it can perform,” since education alone 
cannot overcome the deep-rooted de- 
privations of poverty. Still, CUNY of- 
ficials argue that the program offers 
hope and opportunity where none ex- 
isted before. In decaying, problem- 
plagued New York City, that is clear- 
ly a gain. 





Teaching Football Widows 


Mrs. Doris Laurini, 26, is a_pio- 
neering scholar in a new field of ac 
ademic study. In addition to weekend 
field trips, she has supplemented her ex- 
tensive library research with materials 
obtained through that remarkable tool 
of educational technology, television 
Her subject is football. and strange as 
it may seem, she is currently teaching 
a course in the pro game at Triton Col- 
lege in the Chicago suburb of River 
Grove. Her class is made up of “football 
widows,” who want to learn the fine 
points of game watching in order to enjoy 
Sunday afternoons with their husbands. 

Mrs. Laurini’s noncredit seminar hud- 
dles Thursday evenings in a classroom 
that the community college rents from 

local high school. Tuition is $15 for 
ten lessons. She requires pupils to mem- 
orize the colors and emblems of every 
National Football League team, assigns 
each student a game to report on each 
week. Mrs. Laurini diagrams plays on 
a blackboard like a coach, explains sub- 
tleties and details by using instant re- 
plays that she videotapes while watching 
the previous week's games. 

Tackles and Tidbits. Occasionally she 
will use housewifely metaphors to ex- 
plain gridiron concepts. Her definition 
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MRS. LAURIN! IN CLASS 
Lured across the line by cheese. 


of a trap play, for instance, begins 
“Short for mousetrap. The defensive 
tackle (mouse) is lured across the line 
of scrimmage by the cheese (the quar- 
terback) and the offensive linemen.” 

But her curriculum is all business. 
“We start with the basics,” she says, “po- 
sitions and formations.” Already her 
pupils are at ease with such knowing 
terms as flares and neutral zones. To 
help them one-up their friends, Mrs. 
Laurini tosses in such statistical tidbits 
as the average height and weight of de- 
fensive tackles in the league (6 ft. 4 
in., 260 Ibs.) 

Like many of her students, Mrs. Lau- 
rini used to while away fall Sunday af- 
ternoons reading, because her husband, 
a high school teacher, glued himself to 
the tube from noon to nightfall. Even- 
tually she started watching the games 
herself. “We got our first color tele- 
vision set when I was pregnant,” she re- 
calls. “I can’t say whether it was the 
TV or the pregnancy, but | started to 
crave football games.” 

When her husband became irritated 
by her questions, she started to read up 
on the game. Eventually she even made 
a research trip to the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame in Canton, Ohio. This fall Tri- 
ton agreed to sponsor the course—if 
she could round up a dozen students. 

“The toughest students to recruit,” 
she says, “were the ones who don't like 
to learn the game because it would be 
losing a challenge point to their hus- 
bands. You know, she can say ‘Well, 
you watched the games all day Sun- 
day, so I have a right to go out.” Her 
proudest catch is a rather sheepish foot- 
ball widower, a balding businessman 
who enrolled because: “In my business 
there are men who constantly talk about 
the week's games, and | felt ignorant be- 
cause I couldn't say anything.” 
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MacGOWRAN & SCOFIELD IN “KING LEAR 


King Blear 


Art, like nature, 
ganic entities. A rose is not a pear, and 
a pear is not a giraffe. Similarly, a 
novel is not a play and a play is not a 
film. Yet year after year the singular 
Anglo-American idiocy of trying to 
adapt a given work from one form to an- 
other goes on, a process that Louis Kro- 
“cutting 


is divided into or- 


nenberger once described as 
up a sofa to make a chair.’ 
The latest sofa cutter is the distin- 


guished, able and antic English theater 


director, Peter Brook. Having directed 
King Leor as a play, Brook has turned 
it into a film with the same star, Paul 
Scofield. The picture is never great and 
not always good 

Sage in Motley. What has Brook 
done with this ravening epic of the 
thankless daughters and their wild old 
fool of a father? He has had to cut it 
to prevent it from being grindingly long 
The cuts have weakened the cumulative 
impact, and in specific instances the 
weakness can be felt. A diminished in- 
terplay between Lear and his Fool (Jack 


Mercury Colony Park. 


MacGowran) reduces the full irony that 
the Fool is a sage in motley. 

Sometimes, a powerful dramatic ef- 
fect is totally lost. When Lear sees that 


Cordelia (Annelise Gabold), his sole lov- 


ing daughter, is dead, he utters the five 
fold “Never” that some regard as the 
greatest single line in English drama 
But in the film, he does not fumble at 
his throat and go on to say “Pray you, 
undo this button,” thus depriving the 
act of tragic purgation and vertiginous 
descent from regal magnificence to the 
pitiable humanity of the commonplace 
In strict filmic terms, Brook and his 
cameraman, Henning Kristiansen, sup- 
ply plenty of visual pyrotechnics. One 
decision was splendid. The dominating 
color, or non-color, of the film is white 
This creates the proper sensation of win 
try old age and bleakness. The film 
gives off an almost palpable and des- 





olating coldness, as if one were wit 
nessing snow on the craters of the moon 
But the defect of that virtue surfaces 
at the fulcrum of the play, which is the 
vast raging storm on the heath. The lash 
ing rain seems incongruous in such an 
icy climate, and no one’s thoughts should 
be remotely physical at that moment 
Shakespeare has carried us to the butt 
end of existence, as close to an anni- 
hilating image of nothingness as drama 
has ever achieved. One ought, at that mo- 
ment, to be in awed metaphysical con 
templation of man’s terrible fate 

Apart from the matter of color and 


The elegant wagon that has built a tradition for luxury ride. 





Mercury Colony Park is where 
other wagons come to learn about 
luxury. And ride 

So it figures the Colony Park 
would be first to show that a station 
wagon can have a ride that rivals a 
luxury car. After all, it’s built by the 
same skilled hands that made 
s ride one of the finest in the 
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world — proved in test after test. 
The Colony Park is packed with 
ury features from i 
headlamps and optioné 
fort Lounge Seats to its 
Three-\ 
loading platform « 
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ing, automatic transmission, and a 
400 cub V-8. All standard. 
As for our new Mercury Montego 





illager, if we told you it had the 
Spacious luxury and riding comfort of 
Colony Park, we'd only be siretc 
the point about 5 inches 
The Villager may be 


a 5 inches 
trimmer in length, but its big cargo 
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cold, there are painterly compositions 


off-focus shots. bifocal shots and all 
sorts of imaginative camera stunts. The 
most ambitious filmic effect does not 


really come off. Brook tries to combine 
highly stylized segments, almost like an 
imated Japanese with 


prints, segments 


naturalistic in a homey 
In watching these shifts, 
fail to pay full at 
tention to what Shakespeare is saying 


This is the basic problem of film v. the- 


that are strictly 
medieval vein 
the 


viewer can only 


ater. The film's priority is always the vi- 
sual image, to which the word is sub 
ordinated. But on the stage the word 


has priority and it fires the imagination 

The Actor as Object. Similarly, the 
actor in a film object. The 
era is impersonal, but not magnanimous 
it makes the part of the 
Onstage, the actor is at the incandescent 
center of the action. He incarnates the 
flame of truth beauty invested in 
him by the playwright to be passed on 


iS an cam- 


actor scenery 


and 


to the audience. Thus one can say that 
Scofield is perfectly all right as Lear 
that MacGowran is a good Fool and 


that Irene Worth is especially good as 
Goneril 
Then 
trays the 


the oldest and ugliest daughter 
Alan Webb 
Duke of whose 
eyes are gouged out with stomach-churn 
ing realism. But the instant 
terthought is that though 
have absolutely superb work on 
who 


too, sensitively por 


Gloucester 


ineous al 
these actors 
done 
only films 


guess it from this Lear 


Stage, a filmgoer sees 


would never 


compartment still lets you lay 4-foot- 
wide panels out flat, just as you can 

in the biggest w Ast 
In the Villager, a front Flight 
Bench seat (like two side-by- side arm- 
chairs) is standard. So are front disc 
brakes and the Three-Way Dc orgate. 
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The ultimate failure of the film is 


too serious for the good things in it to re- 


deem. It is unthinkable that at some mo- 
ment the destiny of Lear would not 
move one to tears. That moment never 


comes in this film 
#T.E. Kalem 


Reservations Required 


Anyone who enjoys being the target 
of a put-on will revel in Frank Zappa's 
200 Motels. It’s an act of undisguised ag 
against the -rather 
like a mugging in a movie theater. Zap- 
pa makes movies the way he and his 
group, the Mothers of Invention, make 
brazenly, eclectically 
‘Touring can make you go crazy, la- 


gression audience— 


music—wildly, 


dies and gentlemen,” a voice proclaims 
early in the movie. “That is what 200 
Motels is all about.” It would be fool- 
hardy to take Zappa at his word, of 


The film might just as easily be 
about hydrangea cultivation or the pres- 
idency of Chester A. Arthur. If it can 
really be to be “about” anything, 
200 Motels is about the effect it has on 
the audience, which is not always pleas- 


course 


said 


ant and is occasionally exasperating and 
helps that the 
is sometimes exceedingly funny 

Part of the action takes place onatri 
umphantly phony set representing a 
town called “Centerville” (“a 
your 


even disconcerting. It 


movie 


real 
kids up”), where 
Another part 


nice 
place to 
the Mothers 


raise 


are stranded 


Montego MX Villager. 


same type high-stability suspension 
system 
most expensive luxury cars. 


introduced this year on our 


So why give up luxury and riding 


comfort just because you need a 
wagon? Mercury brings them to you 
in two elegant sizes. 


Luxury wheel covers, whitewalls 


and luggage rack (Shown) areoptional. 


STARR (LEFT) WITH ZAPPA & PALMER 


Like a mugging ina movie theater. 


takes place in a cavernous recording stu- 
dio, where Zappa can fleetingly be seen 
leading the London Philharmonic Or 
chestra in a performance of his com- 
position 200 Motels, which is made up 
parts of Spike Jones, John 
Buddy Holly. There are ep 
isodes involving lust-crazed groupies, a 
sleazy impresario named Rance Mu 
hammitz Bikel) and a char 
the Dwarf, who is 
Ringo Starr made up to 
like Frank Zappa 


an animated 


ol equal 


Cage and 


(Theodore 


acter called Larry 
play ed by 
look exactly 


is even 


There 
cartoon ostensibly 





Better ideas make better cars. 
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about the “dental-hygiene dilemma,” 


which is set inside the mouth of none 
other than Donald Duck. Zappa and Co- 


Director Tony Palmer, shooting with 
video tape, overindulge in elaborate col- 
or effects that e the movie the touch 
ingly antiquated look of a psychedelic 
record jacket. The craziness climaxes, fit- 
tingly enough, with full cast a cho- 
rus raisi their voices in an irreverent 
anthem: “Lord, have mercy on the fate 
of this movie/ And God bless the mind 
of the man in the street.” Mothers fans 
will be ecstatic, but the man in the 
street will need more than prayer to 
































pull him through 200 Motels 


New = Jay Cocks 
Lady Sheaffer 


The gift a woman 
will remember. Shimmering 
in a silvery-glaze jewel 
finish, Tastefully banded wit 

a quiet flourish. Pen, $10.00: ture crosses the canal by balancing on 
Ballpoint.and matching pencil, ; of a footbridge. Enchanted, 


$5.00 each. Luxuriously gift-cased.: r to make conversation: “Can 
I show you Venice?” 


So much for dialogue. Jennifer on 
| ’ My Mind is the saga of the ill-fated re- 
lationship born at this moment. Hero 
Marcus (Michael Brandon) is a footloose 
heir with a wallet and a head full of 
dough. Heroine Jennifer (Tippy Walker) 
is a flighty little psychopath with a cou 









Smack on the Balcony 

The young American slumps languid 
ly at a café table in Venice. Suddenly, 
a vision! A blonde, fair-skinned crea- 











ple of nasty habits—bitchiness and dope 


After leading Marcus a merry chase 


from Venice to New York City and 

. 2 back again, she gives him the slip. He re- 
8 turns to the U.S. and settles down in 

an apartment in New Jersey, of all 


4 the recelere| feleslitce aaa places, to try to forget. Jenny, by now 





. 
badly strung out on heroin, finds him 
and does balancing act once more 

} this time on his balcony. He rescues 





i her, she has hysterics. To quiet her he 
i gives her another shot of smack, which 
kills her 
= ia This will come as a surprise to no 
aa | one, since the film—told largely in flash 
1 3 Each backs—opens with a shot of Jenny's 
Lady Sheaffer corpse. What is surprising Is that Jen 
luxuriously nifer on My Mind is allegedly a com 
| gift-cased in edy. The subject, which has only slight 
} a brocade-patterned ly less comic potential than Bangla Desh 
| pen, purse. was written up with unbounded vul 
‘ garity by rict -gal, who has wrung 
aughs from young love and leukemia 
os in his time. As in Love Story, how 


ever, they are all the wrong kind 
New The movie was directed by No 

Lady Sheaffer Black who several eae back m ade a 
quirkish little black comedy called Pret- 
“ A gift that says “you are ty Poison. None of the shrewd, chilly 
a woman.” Shimmering in humor present in that effort can be de 
golden-glaze jewelry tected in Jennifer on My Mind. There 
finish, highlighted are only two small bright moments 
eltiee Me Gisliimei Peter Bonerz does a funny, lamentably 
Florentine. Pen, $15.00. brief turn as an unctuous psychiatrist 
Ballpoint and And Robert De Niro appears as a speed 
matching pencil, freak y cab driver who doesn’t want 
$7.50 each. Gift- to take Marcus to Oyster Bay, “Come 
cased for her alone. up, see my sister instead,” De Niro 
leers. Marcus declines, and as De Niro 








| hurls his purple Day-Glo cab into gear 
| he screams, “The gypsies lose again!” 


Cc 
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THE LAW 


Nixon’s Other Judges 


Supreme Court decisions and Su- 
preme Court nominations make much 
of the legal news, but the nine men in 
black who occupy the marble temple be- 
hind the Capitol are only the most vis- 
ible part of the federal judiciary. Most 
cases within federal jurisdiction never 
get to them. Instead, the great bulk of 
its litigation is disposed of in the 89 dis- 
trict courts and the eleven U.S. Courts 
of Appeals around the country, The 
lower courts are the workaday world 
of the federal judicial system, and the 
caliber of the people appointed to these 
benches is a large factor in the quality 
of U.S. justice. Though some of Rich- 
ard Nixon’s candidates for the Supreme 
Court have been of dubious distinction, 
his selections for the district and ap- 
peals levels get generally good marks 
for professional competence. 

“There is definite evidence that the 
quality of the federal judiciary has been 
going up,” says Albert Jenner Jr., for- 
mer head of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s Standing Committee on the 
Federal Judiciary. Nixon has appointed 
a total of 135 people to the federal 
bench, and four of his nominations are 
pending in the Senate. The A.B.A., 
which rates each one before confirma- 
tion, found 72 “well qualified” or “ex- 
tremely well qualified”; not a_ single 
nominee was ruled out as “not qual- 
ified.” John Kennedy managed to nom- 
inate eight men whom the A.B.A. black- 
balled, and Lyndon Johnson four. Nixon 
has followed the partisan tradition in 
picking his candidates. Of his nominees, 
90% are Republicans. Johnson put up 
94% Democrats, Kennedy 91%; Dwight 
Eisenhower named 93% Republicans. 

Blue Slip. Senators play a major role 
in the selection, They are invariably con- 
sulted in advance of a nomination, and 
they have an unwritten but real veto 
power over the President's choice. Sen- 
ate practice blocks confirmation of any 
candidate for the district or circuit bench 
who is unacceptable to either of his 
home-state Senators. James Eastland of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Ju- 
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MANSFIELD 
From a roster of Establishment lawyers. 





diciary Committee, sends 
both of the Senators a blue 
slip bearing the nominee's 
name, and if either fails to 
return it, the nomination is 
abandoned. 

In the Administration, the 
key man in the process is 
Deputy Attorney General 
Richard Kleindienst. In 
1969 Kleindienst put togeth- 
er a judicial master list of 
sorts containing the names 
of some 150 possible can- 
didates for Supreme Court 
vacancies. The roster has 
been used for nominations to lower 
courts as well. It is heavy with sitting 
judges and Establishment lawyers: Re- 
publican Administrations tend to tap 
prominent law firms for court talent. 
Says one Administration official: “We've 
produced lots of good judges, but we 
haven't produced the best. We've ig- 
nored the good law professors because 
they don’t come through the system. 
They're not cronies of the Senators.” 
Still, the Administration’s record is 
more than passable. Among Nixon’s bet- 
ter nominees: 

WALTER MANSFIELD, 60, of New York, on 
the Second Circuit. Before moving up 
to the court of appeals in June, Mans- 
field sat for five years as a district 
court judge, where he made a distin- 
guished record. One well-publicized de- 
cision required McSorley’s Old Ale 
House in Manhattan to admit women. 
“Without suggesting that chivalry is 
dead,” he wrote, “we no longer hold to 
Shakespeare's immortal phrase, ‘Frailty, 
thy name is woman!’ ” 

ARLIN ADAMS, 50, of Philadelphia, on 
the Third Circuit. He has an extensive 
background in private practice, inter- 
rupted by three years as Governor Wil- 
liam Scranton’s secretary of public wel- 
fare. Lawyers admire both his integrity 
and his legal acumen. Like many of 
the Nixon nominees, he is a tough law- 
and-order man but, adds Georgetown 
University Law Professor Samuel Dash, 
he is also “a sensitive human being.” 
ROGER ROBB, 64, of the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit. A photo- 
graph of Barry Goldwater 
has a prominent place on 
one wall of his chambers; 
last year he fired a law clerk 
reportedly for signing an an- 
tiwar petition. But his log- 
ical judicial reasoning com- 
mands the respect of both 
liberals and conservatives. 
He was a magna cum lau- 
de graduate of Yale and 
made a reputation as one 
of Washington's ablest trial 
lawyers. One client: former 
Communist Party Chief Earl 
Browder, indicted for con- 
tempt of Congress in 1950 
and acquitted the next year. 
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STEVENS ROBB 


Some good marks for professional competence. 


JOHN PAUL STEVENS, 51, of Chicago, on the 
Seventh Circuit. He clerked for the late 
Supreme Court Justice Wiley Rutledge, 
then specialized in antitrust cases in pri- 
vate practice. In 1969 he was special 
counsel to an investigating commission 
that found two Illinois Supreme Court 
justices guilty of “gross impropriety” for 
accepting bank shares from a former 
state revenue director. On the court of 
appeals, one of his dissenting opinions 
upheld the rights of Father James Grop- 
pi, the activist Milwaukee priest. 

Some of Nixon’s appointees are of 
less distinction. U.S. District Judge Sam- 
uel Conti of San Francisco has a rep- 
utation with the bar for regressive 
rulings—including taking the highly un- 
usual action of denying bail to four 
Selective Service defendants. Spencer 
Williams of the same court was found 
barely qualified by the A.B.A. On the 
Fifth Circuit, which covers much of 
the South, Joe McDonald Ingraham 
ranks as a less than distinguished 
choice; as a trial judge, he gave Mu- 
hammad Ali the maximum sentence 
of five years and a $10,000 fine for re- 
fusing to be drafted. The conviction 
was later overturned. 

College Roommate. The South has 
been a judicial sore spot for Presidents 
other than Nixon. No recent President 
has nominated a black in the South; in- 
deed, Nixon has named only three blacks 
to district courts. Lyndon Johnson chose 
nine for district benches and higher ju- 
dicial posts, while John Kennedy se- 
lected three. Of Nixon's four Southern 
nominees to the Fifth Circuit, two have 
been at least average—Charles Clark 
of Mississippi and Paul Roney of Florida 
—but the others were G. Harrold Cars- 
well and Ingraham. Still, that record is 
a bit better than John Kennedy’s. One 
J.F.K. appointment to a district court 
in Mississippi was William Harold Cox, 
a college roommate of Senator East- 
land’s who had addressed blacks from 
the bench as “niggers.” Writes Victor 
S. Navasky in Kennedy Justice: “No as- 
pect of Robert Kennedy’s attorney gen- 
eralship is more vulnerable to criticism” 
than his appointments to the Southern 
courts. On the evidence thus far, the 
Nixon Administration is earning a more 
positive appraisal. 
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Hard Times at the Times 

Even the mighty New York Times is 
not immune to the profit squeeze that af- 
fects much of the press. In fact, the 
Times has been hit harder than most. De- 
spite record revenues of $209 million, 
net income for the first nine months of 
this year is down nearly a third, to 
$6,435,000. Although Sunday reader- 
ship continues to grow, circulation of 
the daily paper has dropped 31,842, to 
814,290 in 1971, and ad volume is off 
more than 6%, or 3,649,000 lines. 

To underline the difficulties, Publisher 
Arthur Ochs (“Punch”) Sulzberger re- 
cently sent a letter to all 5,500 Times em- 
ployees at their homes. “The recession 
has affected other newspapers too,” the 
letter pointed out, “but when we com- 
pare our performance to theirs, we do 
not look good.” Of eleven publicly 
owned newspaper operations he listed 
in the letter, Sulzberger pegs the Times 
dead last in percentage of after-tax prof- 
it margin—a razor-thin 2.7%. Warned 
Sulzberger: “If it turns into a trend, it 
can jeopardize the security of our jobs.” 

Sulzberger notes that “we are over- 
manned in too many areas.” His letter 
complained of restrictive union practices 
that have blocked automation, careless 
printing errors in classified ads that re- 
quire $2,000,000 a year worth of re- 
runs, and a disturbing increase in plant 
sabotage. “I don’t want to appear quar- 
relsome,” he wrote, “but these matters 
affect your security, your work and your 
company. You are going to have to 
help solve them if this company is to 
be a prosperous one.” 

Staffers who took the Times up on 
its stock-option offer two years ago know 
only too well that prosperity is elusive. 
The stock they bought then for $35.70, 
15% under the market price, closed 
last week at $16.25. 





Dream Assignment 


Washington has too many columnists, 
says Robert J. Donovan of the Los An- 
geles Times, who could be considered a 
Washington columnist of sorts himself. 
But there are not many like Donovan. 
No pundit, he specializes in writing 
around the news and stresses a new, peo- 
ple-oriented approach in interviews with 
the famous, the forgotten and the ob- 
scure. His low-key offbeat efforts do 
not aim for headlines, but the Times is 
now syndicating them to 200 papers in 
the U.S. 

Actually Donovan does not consider 
himself a columnist at all in the con- 
ventional sense. “My stuff has no title, 
no regular schedule, no limitation of 
any kind—in length, subject or geog- 
raphy. There isn’t even a budget. I’m to- 
tally free. I simply talk with people. 
When you read me, you're really read- 
ing them.” What Donovan does, on the 
average of twice a week, is seek out 
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“somebody interesting, with something 
to say that is different and yet relevant 
—but not a hot news source who is 
about to go on Meet the Press.” After 
a quarter-century of Washington service 
with the Times and the old New York 
Herald Tribune, Donovan, 59, does not 
lack for sources, and he has a sharp 
eye for the unusual. 

Allen on Nixon. A tall, white-haired 
charmer, Donovan frequently goes to in- 
terviews without any prepared questions 
or topics, preferring to let his subjects 
chat away on things they really care 
about. Instead of prodding Dean Rusk 
about Viet Nam, he concentrated cn 
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DONOVAN, COLUMNIST OF SORTS 
Fishing a fresh-stocked lake. 


the former Secretary of State’s expe- 
riences with students at the University 
of Georgia—where he now teaches 
—and got a wry description of Rusk’s 
generation-gap difficulties: “A dialogue 
between those who are beginning to for- 
get and those who have no chance to re- 
member.” When President Nixon im- 
posed wage and price controls, Donovan 
sought out Michael DiSalle for rec- 
ollections on his days as director of 
price stabilization in the Truman era. 
Last week he zeroed in on Coach George 
Allen of the Washington Redskins, who 
led the Los Angeles Rams last year; he 
told Donovan’s readers back home: 
“There’s more enthusiasm for football 
here than in L.A.” Said Allen of Foot- 
ball Fan Nixon: “He came back after 
being beaten twice. The determination 
to come back shows he is a competitor, 
and that is why he likes football.” 
Donovan's latest assignment is a re- 
porter’s dream, but it came only after 
a deep disappointment. Last year Times 
Publisher Otis Chandler induced Don- 
ovan to give up his post as Washington 


bureau chief and come to Los An- 
geles, where everybody—including Don- 
ovan—assumed that he was being 
groomed to become editor of the paper. 
Instead, the Times's top job went to 
Metropolitan Editor William F. Thomas, 
47; as a consolation prize, Donovan 
got to write his own ticket. He chose 
to return to Washington. 

“I was hypersensitive to the fear of 
coming back and messing up a bureau 
I'd put together,” he says, “and I dread- 
ed the idea of becoming just one more 
pundit. I had to find a niche, and I 
think I've latched on to an idea that’s sus- 
tainable. This is a fresh-stocked lake.” 


Cousins Quits 


Norman Cousins dropped the other 
shoe last week: after 31 years, he re- 
signed as editor of the Saturday Review. 
When the magazine’s new owners an- 
nounced plans to turn the Review into a 
base for a cultural conglomerate (TIME, 
Nov. 22), Cousins guardedly said that 
he would “stay around as long as I feel 
I'm genuinely useful—and not one sec- 
ond longer.” After only a brief period 
of indecision, he decided he could not re- 
main with a Review that would no long- 
er reflect his own high-minded, liberal 
mixture of reviews, trend reporting and 
commentary. 

In a “final report to the readers” in 
the current Review, Cousins claims to 
have had a “companionable partnership” 
with John Veronis and Nicolas Charney, 
who acquired control of the magazine 
six months ago. But he emphasizes his 
“philosophical and professional disagree- 
ment” with their ambitious expansion 
plans: “I strongly object to the com- 
mercial use of the Saturday Review sub- 
scription list for purposes that have 
nothing to do with the magazine. I also 
object to the exploitation of the name 
of the Saturday Review for sundry mar- 
keting ventures.” 

Veronis, 43, is former senior vice pres- 
ident of Curtis Publishing Co., and Char- 
ney, 30, holds a psychology doctorate 
from the University of Chicago. To- 
gether, they merchandized Psychology 
Today into a profitable part of Com- 
munications/ Research/ Machines, which 
they founded in 1967, Last July they 
quit C/R/M, took over the Review, and 
started planning its transformation. Now 
that Cousins is gone, Charney becomes 
titular editor of the Review; he and 
Veronis will become co-editors in chief 
of the newly formed parent conglom- 
erate, Saturday Review Industries. They 
are still seeking an executive editor to 
run the weekly and four planned month- 
ly versions of the Review. 

“I'm certainly not going to get into a 
period of protracted vegetation,” Cous- 
ins told Time’s Roger Williams. “At 
the moment, I’m thinking very hard 
about communications as a carrier of 
ideas, especially with respect to peace 
and the entire question of world law. 
Whatever I do will be in that arena. It 
is the grand adventure of the ’70s.” 
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We've just done something 
about giving you 
no-fault auto insurance. 


There are 7 states that have no-fault 
programs. By law. 


But there are 43 states that don't. 


Now, we can't create no-fault programs. 


That's up to the state legislatures. But we 


can offer you most of the insurance cover- 
age that goes along with the no-fault con- 


cept. 
And that's exactly what we're doing. 


Because we've just asked the insur- 


ance departments of those 43 states to 
let us sell no-fault auto insurance. 
Voluntarily. 
In some cases, we'll probably get quick 
approval. In others, it may take awhile. 
But as soon as we have your state's 


okay, we're ready to offer what is essen- 


tially the same coverage that's available 
in the no-fault states. 


What will it cost you? 
Only $4 to $8 a year per car, over and 


above the cost of $2,000 medical pay- 


ments coverage. (Most people will pay 
$5.) But you must add medical payments 


coverage to your policy if you don't al- 


ready have it. 
What will you get? 


First, you and any other person in your 
car will be covered for medical expenses 





. 


(No matter where you live.) 


up to $2,500, no matter who caused the 
accident. 

Second, you and any other person in 
your car will be covered for 80% of your 
lost income (after a one week waiting 
period), up to a maximum payment of 
$150 per week for 52 weeks. 

These are just the main points. Our no- 
fault coverage also includes some other 
benefits, and a few common sense limita- 
tions and exclusions. 


But most important, even though you 
may collect from us, you still have the 
right to sue a third party. We, however, re- 
tain the right to be reimbursed for what 
we gave you if you do collect from a third 
party. 

We feel that the no-fault concept is an 
important step forward. Because there's 
no good reason why auto accident victims 
should not be compensated promptly, di- 
rectly and without waiting to see who is at 
fault. 


The Continental Insurance Companies 


HOME OFFICE: 80 MAIDEN LANE, New York, New York 10038 


When youre with us, were with you. 
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STUDENTS LEARNING PSYCHIATRY FROM DRAMA 


The Writer’s Insight 

“Imaginative writers,” Sigmund 
Freud once wrote, “are valuable col- 
leagues; in the knowledge of the human 
heart, they are far ahead of us com- 
mon folk.” That view is accepted at 
Brown University in Providence, R.1I. 
For the past three years, the university 
has been offering a unique course in psy- 
chiatry that uses the insights of gifted 
playwrights to teach premedical students 
about emotional disturbances they may 
some day encounter in their patients, 

In alternate weeks, the course re- 
places conventional classes with pro- 
fessional performances of excerpts from 
such plays as O'Neill's Long Day's Jour- 
ney Into Night, Williams’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire and Ibsen's Hedda Gab- 
ler. Before each 15- to 20-minute per- 
formance, the students are briefed by 
an English professor on the theme of 
the play and by a psychiatrist on psy- 
chological traits to be observed in the 
characters. Afterward students, faculty 
and the actors themselves take part in 
a two-hour discussion. 

Defense Mechanisms. One recent ses- 
sion centered on Martha and George, 
the savagely quarrelsome couple in Ed- 
ward Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? “While watching the play,” Psy- 
chiatrist George Vaillant told the au- 
dience, “imagine yourself an intern 
several years from now. George would 
enter the hospital yellow with jaundice 
and with cirrhosis of the liver, the re- 
sults of his alcoholism. Martha would 
come in for her third operation for adhe- 
sions resulting from stab wounds.” Dur- 
ing the discussion, Vaillant prompted 
the students and actors with questions. 
What were George and Martha angry 
about? What defense mechanisms did 
they use to conceal their difficulties? 
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What would Martha look for in a 
doctor? 

With Vaillant’s guidance, the class 
tried to analyze Martha. She was in 
deep psychological trouble because, at 
52, she "was immersed in fantasy in- 
stead of reality. She was hurt and 
angry over the early loss of her moth- 
er and was still hoping, unrealistically, 
to find someone to replace her. Vail- 
lant pointed out that she was also 
“still very involved with Daddy” and 
had never, in imagination, stopped “try- 
ing to give him a son.’ Martha, Vail- 
lant warned, “is a good example of a 
character type you are going to come 
up with again and again among pa- 
tients: hysterical, orally aggressive, ex- 
hibitionistic, egocentric, emotional and 
sexually provocative. Such people will 
want your attention, not simply a med- 
ical response.” 

As for George, the class concluded 
that he was a masochist who often 
tried to conceal his aggressiveness be- 
hind a fagade of passivity. Explained 
Vaillant: “George presents himself as 
a martyr, but he manages to torture ev- 
erybody. His indifference is provocative, 
and that’s one of the ways you di- 
agnose someone as what we call ‘passive- 
aggressive’ and not indifferent.” 

Emotionally Sick. Many of the pre- 
medical students at Brown are skeptical 
about the value of psychiatry. But 
they admit that the theatrical approach 
helps them recognize and remember pat- 
terns of disturbed behavior. As Vaillant 
sees it, drama offers “a sense of im- 
mediacy, a real encounter with the foi- 
bles, strengths, warpings and obscurities 
of human nature,” and it lets students 
“experience emotions at very high pitch” 
without being frightened, as they of- 
ten are when they see their first emo- 
tionally sick patients. 





Postponing Adolescence 

Today's children are reaching sexual 
maturity earlier than previous genera- 
tions. Many parents are responding by 
condoning early dating, and some are 
even encouraging use of the Pill by girls 
barely into their teens. That kind of per- 
missiveness can have unhappy conse- 
quences, according to Manhattan Psy- 
choanalyst Peter Blos. In the current 
issue of Daedalus, he insists that youth- 
ful behavior need not follow biology, and 
that “a prolongation rather than an ab- 
breviation of childhood” is imperative. 

To Blos, the young adolescent is still a 
child psychologically, “regardless of the 
status of his primary and secondary sex 
characteristics.” There is no way to hur- 
ry his emotional maturation; encouraged 
to grow up too fast, he may never really 
grow up at all. Premature sexual behav- 
ior can be especially damaging. The boy 
who shows a precocious preference for 
girls is often the one “whose maleness 
proves in later years shakily established,” 
while the boy who prefers the company 
of boys during his early adolescence 
“tends to settle, later on, more firmly and 
lastingly in his masculine identity.” 

Blos even favors separation of the sex- 
es in school for a while after puberty and 
disagrees with arguments that thwarting 
a youngster’s new-found sexual drive will 
be harmful. By the time a child is sexu- 
ally mature, Blos says, his personality is 
strong enough to tolerate and even profit 
from delay, repression and sublimation. 

In general, Blos believes parents 
should set limits, affirm their personal 
values, deny the “clamor for grown-up 
status,” and refuse to be intimidated by 
charges of authoritarianism. That is 
bound to cause family tensions, he says, 
but antagonism between parent and ad- 
olescent is normal and even necessary. 
Without conflict, Blos believes, there is 
no growth. 


DURK UZ7LE 


TEENS AT PLAY 
A prolongation is imperative. 
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What subject most often 
takes the“ho-ho-ho” 


out of Christmas? 


Chances are, right now you're running out of 
money for gifts. So what do you do? You cut 
down your gift list. Which means you lose a 
couple of friends and maybe even a rich rela- 
tive. Give with Master Charge*—it'll hurt less. 
One card, one bill 
By using Master Charge for gift buying, you 
get just one bill at the end of the month. And 
because Master Charge understands there are 
times when budgets are tight (especially at this 
time of the year) you can extend your pay- 
ments. If you don't want to stretch out your pay- 
ments for purchases, there's no finance charge. 


Now that youre 
making it, 


MANAGE IT! 


The Master Charge card is free 

If you don't already have a Master Charge 
card, apply for yours at your local Interbank/ 
Master Charge bank. The card is free. No mem- 
bership fee. No annual dues. Master Charge 
is good in more places in the U.S.A. than any 
other card. Shopping centers. Appliance stores. 
Jewelry stores. Apparel stores. Sporting goods 
and toy stores. And for money gifts, remember, 
with Master Charge, you can get cash at more 
than 13,000 banking locations. 

Put the "'ho-ho-ho" back in your Christmas... 
with Master Charge. 'Tis the season to be jolly. 
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Du Pont chalks up another victory 


for peace and quiet. 


Time was when 
replacing old gas lines 
meant digging block-long 
trenches. 
Detour signs. Clanking 
power shovels. 
Mountains of earth and 
torn-up pavement. 
But now gas companies 
don’t always have to dig 
block-long trenches. 
Just small holes, like the 
ones planned above. One 
at each house, plus 
a slightly larger one at 
each end of the block. 
3ecause now they can 
push a remarkable new 
kind of pipe right 


through the old pipe. So 
the old pipe won’t have 
to be dug up at all. 

The pipe that makes 
this all possible is made 
by Du Pont. It’s a 
flexible polyethylene 
pipe called Aldyl “A”. 
Aldyl “A” pipe is part 
of a whole system. A 
system now being used 
— enthusiastically — by 
gas companies. 

This Du Pont system 
is causing a revolution 
in gas distribution. 

As any city that has 
Aldyl “A” will tell you, 
it’s aremarkably quiet 
revolution. 

America’s cities have 


plenty of problems. And 


Du Pont is coming up 


Du Pont. Room 22 





with quite a few 
solutions for them. 


Cities that are short 
of water have found 
inflatable dams of nylon 
and neoprene (both 
Du Pont inventions) to 
be a practical, 
inexpensive way of 
holding on to millions 
of precious gallons. 
And non-flammable 
wiring insulated with 
Du Pont “Teflon’”® will 
soon make subways 
safer to ride. 


There’s a world of things 
we're doing something 


about. 


437, Wilmington, Del. 19898, 





Spaced-Out Tristan 

Wagner has not fared well at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera during the 21-year re- 
gime of Rudolf Bing. No fault of Bing’s: 
except for the shining example of So- 
prano Birgit Nilsson, most singers dur- 
ing that period barely coped with Wag- 
ner’s long, heroic, leading roles. On the 
whole, it was left to stage directors and 
designers to make up in looks what 
was missing in sound, usually with lim- 
ited success. 

The latest to try, Director August Ev- 
erding and Designer Giinther Schneider- 
Siemssen, are no exception. Their new 
Tristan und Isolde, which opened at 
the Met last week, undoubtedly will pro- 
voke arguments for as long as the pro- 
duction runs. To some, it may be a 
bold realization of the poetry in Wag- 
ner’s libretto. To others, it will seem 
more like the further adventures of Mary 
Poppins, German style. 

Delicatessen Window. Everding has 
mounted one of those productions in 
which the actors don’t act but the sce- 
nery does. Wagner's two lovers live in 
an emotional realm of their own, en- 
countering calamity only when they have 
to reconcile ecstasy with reality. Ev- 
erding has them floating off into their 
own dreamworld during passionate 
scenes, returning to earth when other 
people are around. In a starkly sym- 
bolic setting where nothing is real, it 
might have worked, But in this pro- 
duction, both world and dreamworld 


look equally realistic. Nothing fuses. 
Tristan (Jess Thomas) and Isolde (Bir- 
git Nilsson) down their love potion on 
the deck of a palpably realistic ship. Sud- 
denly 


they are obscured by swirling 


BIRGIT NILSSON & JESS THOMAS 





MUSIC 


clouds, as if seen through a delicatessen 
window on a cold day. Later, in a 
dense, lushly tropical garden. they em- 
brace, then shoot skyward via an ele- 
vator. They float among color-slide-pro- 
jected stars, perch on the solid-looking 
edge of a planet examining a literal rep- 
resentation of the sun’s corona, finally 
end their galactic tour by strolling across 
what seems to be an asteroid before end- 
ing up again in their dank garden. 

Hallmark Aids. Throughout, Ever- 
ding has succeeded in projecting the lov- 
ers’ desire for eternal night and their 
equation of day with destructive real- 
ity, Tristan dies in a bleak courtyard as 
the sun burns harshly through a sea 
mist. But Isolde’s Liehestod brings on 
more aeronautics. Arms outstretched, 
she again appears in the firmament, look- 
ing for all the world like a “Peace on 
Earth” Christmas card. 

Conductor Erich Leinsdorf, returning 
to the Met after a ten-year absence, 
leads a performance that surges ex- 
citingly, especially when Soprano Nils- 
son pours forth oceans of brilliant sound. 
Tenor Thomas does not give the world 
the Tristan that it has lacked since Lau- 
ritz Melchior retired in 1950. He looks 
romantic, but is overwhelmed by Wag- 
ner’s demands. Still, thanks to Leinsdorf 
and the unique Nilsson, there are mo- 
ments when one can forget that this 
new Tristan looks like an astronomy lec- 
ture with visual aids from Hallmark. 

® Robert T. Jones 


Luciferian Legacy 

He was the devil himself, or at least 
in league with him. He looked like Icha- 
bod Crane done up as Mephistopheles, 
allegedly spent more time in illicit beds 
than in his own, was a fabulous show- 
man and died, denying nothing, at 57. 
Not even Don Juan had such high-pow- 
ered publicity—but then Don Juan 
couldn't play the fiddle. 

Nicold Paganini could. According to 
19th century writers, Paganini was the 
greatest violinist who ever lived. His fin- 
gers were like steel snakes, his bow 
arm a saber that sawed through unheard- 
of technical difficulties. During one per- 
formance, swore a Viennese listener, 
old Lucifer himself appeared beside Pa- 
ganini, guiding his fingers. His lustrous 
tone sounded uncannily like the human 
voice—and no wonder, declared some 
darkly, for Paganini made his own 
Strings out of human intestines. 

Such unearthly skill called for ex- 
traordinary compositions to serve as dis- 
play pieces. Who better to write them 
than Paganini himself? He turned out 
a famous Witches’ Dance, a series of ca- 
prices, sonatas, quartets, variations and 
five full-scale violin concertos. The 
pieces hardly challenged Beethoven's, 
but they were competently constructed 
crowd pleasers that bristled with the 
kind of technical bravura in which Pa- 
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NICOLO PAGANINI 
He denied nothing. 


ganini gloried—vertiginous runs and ar- 
peggios, contrapuntal double and even 
triple stops, a fuller range than any vi- 
olinist had ever attempted of harmonic 
overtones (the higher-pitched vibrations 
of given notes, produced by depressing 
the strings only slightly). 

Jetting to Hell. When Paganini died 
in 1840, many of these compositions 
—including the third violin concerto 
—were tucked away in a bank vault in 
Milan under the care of the violinist’s 
heirs, Other violinists have been trying 
to get at them ever since. By last year, 
all the concertos except the third had 
been released. It was still held by the Pa- 
ganini family. Last Christmas, Philips 
Records, aided by Violinist Henryk 
Szeryng, finally obtained it after ten 
years of delicate negotiations. 

Now, on a new Philips release, Szer- 
yng and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra under Alexander Gibson give 
the first performance of the third con- 
certo since the last documented per- 
formance by Paganini 138 years ago. 
Jovial, pretty and full of technical traps, 
the Rossini-influenced work sends the 
solo violin scampering like the hero of 
some demonic opéra bouffe. 

Szeryng brings it all off with dash 
and finesse, but without quite removing 
the suspicion that there must have 
seemed more to it when Paganini played 
it. “The work,” he says, “makes me 
feel like I'm jetting from heaven to 
hell at incredible speed.” It must be re- 
ported, however, that when he per- 
formed it in public recently at Lon- 
don’s Royal Festival Hall, the devil did 
not appear beside him. 
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SCIENCE 





Resetting the Carbon Clock 


Most archaeologists have looked upon 
the peoples of prehistoric Europe as no 
more than primitive barbarians. True, 
certain prehistoric monuments, like Brit- 
ain’s Stonehenge—whose great slabs are 
now thought to have formed a sophis- 
ticated solar observatory—did indicate 
a high order of culture. But such struc- 
tures were usually ascribed to the in- 
fluence, if not the actual workmanship, 
of skilled migrants from the much more 
civilized areas of the Near East. Now, 
in a surprising about-face, archaeologists 
are sharply questioning their old as- 
sumptions about the cultural inferiority 
of early Europeans, What has prompted 
this major reassessment is a change in 
archaeology’s key dating tool: the so- 
called carbon 14 “nuclear clock.” 

Introduced by the American chemist 





entists can calculate the 
cient objects. 
Archaeologists were delighted with 
the new technique, which brought Lib- 
by a Nobel Prize. By using it to date ar- 
tifacts of questionable vintage, archae- 
ologists found that it lent fresh support 
to one of their pet theories—that there 
was a gradual diffusion of culture from 
the advanced Near East to barbarian Eu- 
rope. There were a few puzzling ex- 
ceptions: Stone Age tombs in Brittany, 
for example, were found to date back 
to at least 3000 B.C. Yet the oldest com- 
parable tombs in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean—built by the Minoans on Crete 
—were known indirectly from actual 
historical records to date from only 
2500 B.C. But except for a few icon- 
oclastic prehistorians like Britain’s Colin 
Renfrew of Sheffield University, most 
archaeologists remained thoroughly con- 


age of an- 
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PREHISTORIAN RENFREW WITH ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 
The barbarians had unexpected skills. 


Willard Libby two decades ago, the 
clock depends on the decay of carbon 
14, a radioactive isotope of ordinary 
carbon 12, which is nonradioactive and 
stable. Both forms of carbon are found 
in all living things, and their proportion 
remains constant during the life of the 
organism. New carbon of both forms is 
continuously added through normal met- 
abolic processes. But when the organism 
dies and the intake of fresh material 
stops, this ratio of carbon 14 to carbon 
12 begins to change. The amount of car- 
bon 12 stays the same, but the unstable 
carbon 14 begins to disintegrate. The ra- 
dioactive decay occurs at a regular and 
predictable rate, like the flow of sand 
through an hourglass. Thus by mea- 
suring the ratio of the carbon 14 to car- 
bon 12 in a rafter, say, or in a bone, 
or in seeds found in a clay pot, sci- 
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vinced “diffusionists.” If a few prehis- 
toric European monuments or artifacts 
happened to show unusual antiquity, 
they contended, it was the carbon 14 
clocks that were in error, and not their 
well-entrenched ideas. 

Now the debate is rapidly being re- 
solved. When Libby first proposed car- 
bon 14 dating in 1950, he assumed 
that the total world supply of the iso- 
tope was about the same as it had been 
in the past. Reason: carbon 14 is being 
produced continuously in the atmo- 
sphere as cosmic rays bombard the earth 
from deep space and leave a trail of 
atomic debris. But as the number of puz- 
zling carbon 14 dates increased, sci- 
entists at the universities of Arizona, 
Pennsylvania and California began test- 
ing Libby’s assumption by turning to 
some of the oldest living things on earth 





—California’s bristlecone pine and se- 
quoia trees, which have been growing 
for as long as 4,000 years, By carefully 
analyzing the carbon 14 content in the 
annual growth rings of the trees, they 
found that there have, in fact, been 
small but significant changes in the iso- 
tope’s production over the centuries, ap- 
parently as a result of variations in the 
cosmic-ray bombardment. 

Before the Pyramids. Working with 
hundreds of ancient wood samples, Geo- 
chemist Hans Suess of the University 
of California at San Diego recalibrated 
archaeological ages derived by carbon 
14 dating in all parts of the world. His 
corrections did not affect the commonly 
accepted dates of Near East events and 
artifacts, which have been largely de- 
duced from ancient calendars. But they 
did show that carbon-14-based European 
dates before 1500 B.C. must be ad- 
justed by the addition of as many as 
700 years. 

Those adjustments have already 
stirred what Renfrew calls a major rev- 
olution in archaeological thinking. Brit- 
tany’s tombs, for example, are now ac- 
knowledged to have been built at least 
a millennium before the first stone tombs 
in the eastern Mediterranean and 1,500 
years before the first pyramids. The re- 
vised carbon 14 dates have also shown 
that skilled coppersmiths may have been 
at work in the Balkans and possibly pre- 
historic Spain even before the Greeks 
managed to master the metallurgical 
arts. “The central moral is inescapable,” 
Renfrew recently wrote in Scientific 
American. “We have completely un- 
dervalued the originality and creativity 
of prehistoric Europe.” 


Nature’s Way 


If living things existed on other earth- 
like worlds, what shape would they take? 
Some scientists have speculated that 
they would look like nothing on earth. 
Biochemist Joseph Kraut of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego sug- 
gests a different view. He proposes that 
life evolving on planets with environ- 
ments similar to the earth’s would quite 
likely resemble familiar terrestrial forms. 

Kraut says that his speculations are 
merely “vaporings,” but he supports 
them with some striking laboratory ev- 
idence. For the past 15 years he has 
headed a scientific team looking into 
the three-dimensional structure of en- 
zymes, the long-chained proteins that 
act as catalysts in all the chemical re- 
actions necessary for life. The group’s 
latest interest has been an enzyme called 
subtilisin, which is found in ordinary 
soil bacteria. As they investigated sub- 
tilisin’s complex structure, the scientists 
realized that it had a curious similarity 
to another enzyme, chymotrypsin, com- 
mon to all vertebrates, including man. 
While the overall molecular architecture 
of the two enzymes is quite different, 
they both have three identical groups 
of amino acids that form what Kraut 
calls their “business ends.” It is at these 
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spots that the chemicals involved in 
vital reactions are brought together. 
Borrowing a phrase from classical bi- 
ology, Kraut calls the discovery the 
first known instance of “convergent evo- 
lution” on the molecular scale. In other 
words, “nature has invented the same 
piece of molecular machinery to do a 
particular job in two separate and in- 
dependent instances.” Kraut speculates 
that this convergence in the evolution 
of the enzymes is more than a coin- 
cidence. The genetic code and the basic 
building blocks of life (amino acids 
and proteins) are already known to be 





KRAUT WITH MODEL OF ENZYME 
A fact of life. 


universal, he says. Thus Kraut’s dis- 
covery is further evidence of what may 
eventually be accepted as a scientific 
fact of life: given the same problem, na- 
ture will find the same solution. 


Waterless Life 

Could life evolve on planets unlike 
the earth—say on a completely waterless 
world? Experiments performed by Goes- 
ta Wollin and David B. Ericson of Co- 
lumbia University’s Lamont-Doherty 
Geological Observatory suggest that it 
could indeed, although without water 
any organisms would probably be to- 
tally unrecognizable. 

Wollin and Ericson mixed the mol- 
ecules of gases recently detected in the 
far reaches of space—ammonia, meth- 
anol, formaldehyde and formic acid—in 
various combinations. Then, keeping the 
gases completely free of water, the sci- 
entists exposed them to ultraviolet ra- 
diation and found that they combined 
to produce small quantities of some of 
the amino acids essential to life. Says 
Wollin: “Perhaps liquid ammonia, with 
its physical and chemical properties so 
similar to water, could serve as a sol- 
vent medium for waterless life.” 
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Seagram's Benchmark. 
It'll make you think twice about 
your favorite Bourbon. 


There’s something different in Benchmark. 


Something that’s tough to find nowadays. Craftsmanship. 


Coopers and tasters and scientists who think 
of work not as work, but as an art. Craftsmen who keep 
at a task, painstakingly, until they get just what they 
want. Something to be proud of. 

Altogether, it’s enough to give you second thoughts 
about the Bourbon you thought was your favorite. 

Seagram's Benchmark is American 


craftsmanship at its best. 
aa . . ” 
Measure your Bourbon against it. 


Sengrams 


BENCHMAR* 


R 
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SEAGRAM’S BENCHMARK KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF. JOSEPH £. SEAGRAM & SONS, LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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“Noteworthy Gifts 


The gifts that tell the world how 
unique he is. Handcrafted 

of actual walnut or Brazilian 
rosewood. And in sterling silver 
and gold filled models. 

Available singly or in pairs. 
Matching pen and pencil, $25. 
Also desk sets. 

Each with the Hallmark guarantee. 
At fine stores 

that feature Hallmark. 
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The Krol Era 


The president of the U.S. Catholic 
bishops conference is more than just 
the symbolic leader of America’s 48 mil- 
lion Roman Catholics. In his three-year 
term the president has much to say 
about selecting members of the church’s 
national bureaucracy and can influence 
the appointment of bishops. Moreover, 
his philosophical cast can determine 
what direction the church’s national 
program takes. Thus, in Washington 
last week, there was far more than 
ceremonial significance in the U.S. bish- 
ops’ vote to give the office to Philadel- 
phia’s John Cardinal Krol, the American 
hierarchy’s outstanding conservative. 

A brilliant administrator and a man 
who speaks eleven languages, Krol (Pol- 
ish for “king™) is closely attuned to the 
attitudes of Pope Paul VI. He is fairly 
progressive on social principles but tra- 
ditional on doctrine and church gov- 
ernment. He has issued strong attacks 
on the arms race and unequal distri- 
bution of world wealth, but emphatically 
approved the endorsement of priestly 
celibacy at the recent world synod of 
bishops in Rome. 

Even before his election last week, 
Krol probably had more influence in 
the Vatican than any other American 
bishop, outshining his predecessor in 
the U.S. presidency, Detroit's moder- 
ately progressive John Cardinal Dear- 
den. At the Rome synod, Krol was the 
only bishop from North America elect- 
ed to serve on the council that will pre- 
pare the next synod. 

Big Bastion. The key to Krol’s style is 
the big Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
which is to the church what Mayor Da- 
ley’s Chicago is to the Democratic Party: 
a bastion of strength and discipline in the 
midst of turmoil. Priestly dissent is rare. 
The huge parochial school system re- 
mains intact, with remarkably low tu- 
itions (after Pennsylvania’s grants to pri- 
vate schools were banned by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, the state legislature vot- 
ed $47 million a year in “voucher” aid to 
parents of private school pupils). This 
fall Krol capped a decade of construc- 
tion costing $120 million by opening a 
new downtown office building. 

Krol’s human relations commission 
is credited with notable progress on pov- 
erty and race relations. But the diocese 
has been unable to ordain a single black 
priest. A year ago, the local priests’ coun- 
cil issued a 60-page booklet listing its 


| past recommendations to the cardinal. 


He has followed some, but without mak- 
ing any direct response to the council. 
Many others he has ignored—including 
recommendations for such widely fol- 
lowed practices as a personnel board to 
give priests a say in parish placement 
and diocesan encouragement of parish 
advisory councils. 

Though he rejects all labels, Krol 
sees himself as a middleman, true to Vat- 


ican Council II in restraining “people 
who are trying to run away with so- 
called renewal.” The son of Polish im- 
migrants in Cleveland, he was a food- 
store manager, first became interested 
in the priesthood when he was trou- 
bled by his inability to defend the 
church against the barbs of a Prot- 
estant friend. Krol has spent most of 
his career in canon law classrooms 
and chancery offices. In a rapid climb 
of the priestly pyramid, he was or- 
dained at the age of 26, became aux- 
iliary bishop of the Cleveland diocese 
at 42 and Archbishop of Philadelphia 
at 50. Now 61, he is healthy and hard- 
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BISHOPS’ PRESIDENT KROL 
No running away with renewal. 


working, yet enjoys relaxing in the 
sprawling Archdiocesan mansion. 

At last week's meeting of U.S. bish- 
ops, Krol is believed to have opposed 
the bishops’ historic decision to open 
the sessions to the press and a limited 
number of Catholic observers (the bal- 
lots were secret). Though he favors a 
degree of ecumenical interchange, he 
most likely joined the majority of bish- 
ops in rejecting the idea of wider pul- 
pit exchanges with Protestants. 

At a press conference after his elec- 
tion, Krol cited unity as a prime need 
of the U.S. Catholic church. But to the 
church's left-of-center elements, includ- 
ing many staffers at the bishops’ head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., the ques- 
tion is whether a man of Krol’s views 
can be a unifier. Already black Cath- 
olic activists are barely concealing their 
hostility toward him. Nevertheless, says 
Frank Bonnike, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Priests’ Councils: 
“The bishop-priest problem is so great 
in the church today that the need for so- 
lutions will override the man.” 
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Smile when you 
callita little truck 


America’s number-one selling im- 
port truck, Datsun’s ‘'Li'l Hustler’, may not 
look as big as you expect a truck to be. But 
it's a half-ton pickup, just like the ones that 
look bigger. And at an economy price, it 
comes with a rugged 6-foot steel bed, tie- 
down hooks, heavy-duty whitewall truck 





tires...everything you need for just about 
any job you have to do 
So remember, it’s alright to call it 


‘little’ when you're talking to your accoun- 
tant. But watch your language when you're 
around the truck 

Drive a Datsun...then decide 


FROM NISSAN WITH PRIDE 
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For the man who has me. 
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100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Mountain to Molehill 


BE THERE WHEN THE MOUNTAIN 
COMES TO MUHAMMAD declared the 
billboards in Houston. The come-on was 
as flabby as the contenders. Muhammad 
Ali, the walking billboard, was so un- 
interested in his twelve-round bout with 
bulky (256 Ibs.) Buster Mathis that he 
trained seriously only for nine days. 
Ali divested himself of a bit of dog- 
gerel (“I'll do to Buster what the In- 
dians did to Custer”), but his heart was 
clearly not in it. Buster, whose last 
fight was a humbling loss to Jerry Quar- 
ry in 1969, was out to prove that “I'm 
no dog.” As expected, when the Moun- 
tain finally came to Muhammad last 
week in the Houston Astrodome the re- 
sult was a molehill of a fight. 

Ali, who weighed in at 227 Ibs., his 
heaviest ever, peppered away during the 
first ten rounds with his rat-a-tat-tat 
left jabs and a supposedly merciful 
“new” punch he calls the “linger on,” a 
light chopping right designed to daze 
but not drop a lesser opponent. Mathis, 
surprisingly agile for a big man, sug- 
gested a pachyderm on pointe, dancing, 
dipping and doing no damage what- 
soever. In the final two rounds, Ali 
decked Mathis four times—twice with 
punches that were little more than taps. 

Ignoring cries from the crowd, Ali re- 
fused to finish off his defenseless op- 
ponent. “Yes, I deliberately held up,” 
explained Muhammad, who won a unan- 
imous decision. “I don’t believe in kill- 
ing a man just to satisfy a crowd.” 

Ali picked up $300,000 for the 
light workout (Mathis’ cut was $60,000), 
which was designed as a promotional 
prelude to the expected multimillion- 





MATHIS & ALI 
Peppering a pachyderm. 
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dollar rematch with Champion Joe Fra- 
zier. Trouble is, Ali and Frazier so 
outclass the other contenders that in tun- 
ing up for their second “fight of the cen- 
tury” (Muhammad meets Germany's 
Jurgen Blin next month, Joe fights 
Texan Terry Daniels in January), they 
seem to be reviving the old bum-of-the- 
month club, 


Woolf at the Door 

Seven years ago Robert Woolf was an 
energetic young criminal lawyer working 
out of a cubbyhole office in Boston. Ea- 
ger for business, he agreed to help Red 
Sox Pitcher Earl Wilson negotiate his 
baseball contract. A few fast deals later 
and Woolf suddenly realized: “Oh wow, 
this is an area that’s been virtually un- 
tapped.” Tapping away like a trip ham- 
mer ever since, he has become the most 
successful of the new and growing breed 
of sport lawyer-managers. He now has a 
stable of 200 pro basketball, baseball, 
football and hockey athletes. “I have to 
pinch myself,” he says, “to believe a lo- 
cal attorney like me has a national busi- 
ness like this. It's unbelievable.” 

The golly-gee pitch is deceiving. To 
the team owners who must negotiate 
with him, he is the original Woolf at 
the door. Boston Celtics General Man- 
ager Red Auerbach, for one, swore that 
he would never meet with a sport lawyer 
—until Woolf appeared with nine of 
the twelve Celtic players as his clients. 
Now, after Woolf wangled deals like a 
$500,000, three-year contract for For- 
ward John Havlicek, Auerbach admits 
“Woolf has helped a lot of players.” 

Off-Field Activities. And scared a 
lot of owners. Two years ago, when 
the Red Sox traded Ken (“the Hawk”) 
Harrelson, the American League's Play- 
er of the Year, to the Cleveland In- 
dians, Woolf craftily advised the flam- 
boyant outfielder to “retire.” on the 
grounds that the move would jeopardize 
the Hawk's business interests in Bos- 
ton. In a subsequent meeting with Com- 
missioner Bowie Kuhn, Woolf worked 
out a “substantial compensation” for 
his client's supposed business losses, Har- 
relson promptly unretired. “When we 
went to New York,” Woolf proudly ex- 
plains, “the sport world didn’t under- 
stand the importance of a star's activ- 
ities off the field. When we left, they 
knew contracts no longer stopped at 
the stadium gate.” 

For the eight lawyers on Woolf's 
staff, the wheeling and dealing never 
stops. Offering “complete representa- 
tion,” Woolf and his associates not only 
thrash out injury and waiver clauses 
but handle trades, drafts, taxes, bills, 
wills, movies, TV, endorsements, invest- 
ments, public appearances and even 
manners. When the Boston Bruins’ Der- 
ek Sanderson won the National Hock- 
ey League’s Rookie of the Year honors 
in 1968, Woolf schooled the then 21- 





WOOLF (LEFT) & PLUNKETT 
Amiable fees for services rendered. 


year-old high-school dropout in the so- 
cial graces, got him a TV talk show, 
won him a salary increase from $14,000 
to $50,000 and had him dash off an as- 
told-to autobiography, /’ve Got To Be 
Me. “An athlete finds glory only for a 
few years.” says Woolf. “His body is 
his skill, and it can depreciate very 
fast. My job is to see that he gets what 
he’s worth and learns how to manage 
what he gets.” 

Fat Girl Friends. Woolf acknowl- 
edges that “the athlete and the team 
are like a family—the team is not the 
enemy.” But he can be smotheringly 
overprotective of his athletes. When the 
New England Patriots signed Quarter- 
back Jim Plunkett, it was no accident 
that the Heisman Trophy winner ended 
up living in the basement of Woolf's sub- 
urban Boston home. Brandishing one 
of the dozen of requests for Plunkett's 
support, Woolf says, “Jim doesn’t need 
to worry about this junk.” Since Woolf 
screens his telephone calls, Plunkett also 
does not have to fret about girl friends 
calling to find out why he has not 
asked them for another date. Quips 
Woolf: “I just tell them Jim thinks 
they're too fat.” 

Friend, fan and father figure to his 
athletes, Woolf, 43, works out an “ami- 
able” yearly fee with his protégés, de- 
pending on services rendered. These 
days, the services range from investment 
and tax advice to the hard-sell hustle 
of Derek Sanderson jigsaw puzzles and 
Jim Plunkett T shirts. Owner of a win- 
ter home in Florida, a limousine with 
telephones front and rear, Woolf carns 
more than the total income of the eleven 
New England Patriots he represents. 
“The athlete of today,” he says, “has be- 
come what the movie star of yesterday 
was.” If so, Bob Woolf is the Cecil B. 
DeMille of the locker room. 
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Thisweek’S 
perfect martini 
secret. 

Always keep the gin 

in the refrigerator. 

The perfect martini gin, of course. 
Seagram's. 

The perfect mart 


ni gin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 
90 PROOF, DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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THE THEATER 





From the Coloring Book 

Twigs is the modest title of a modest 
play that is modestly amusing. Play- 
wright George Furth, who wrote Compa- 
ny’s fine book, is skit- and short-story- 
minded—not the stuff from which stur- 
dy drama is made. He outlines his Twigs’ 
characters like figures in a child's color- 
ing book, and he proceeds to crayon 
them onstage without depth. 

Three of the playlets revolve around 
sisters, and the fourth concerns their 
mother, with all of the roles being played 
by Sada Thompson. The action of each 
is set in a kitchen some time during the 
day before Thanksgiving. The holiday 
creates an opportunity for the women 
to reminisce and sum up their lives. 


MARTHA Swope 


@ ic A 
THOMPSON IN “TWIGS” 
Twist and opportunity. 


Sister No. 1 is a widow who has just 
moved, and cartons of appliances are 
pyramided on the floor. Who should 
pop in but the divorced head of the 
moving firm? Figure out what happens 
when the lonely twain meet. 

Sister No. 2 is a never-was ex-starlet 
whose career died on the cutting-room 
floor. Her husband and an old Army 
buddy sop up beer and run through 
the great sports exploits of the past 
three decades, but she tries to grab the 
spotlight by doing the dance that au- 
diences never got to see. This is a 
wickedly funny parody of a typical 
‘30s-'40s Hollywood dance number, and 
Thompson does it so perfectly that 2,000 
palms thunderclap her. 

Sister No. 3 and her husband have 
reached a silver wedding anniversary 
that obviously isn’t polished. But if 
they've lost the magic, they've kept the 
mirth, at least until each begins quiz- 
zing the other about extramarital af- 
fairs. The mother of this trio is a salty 
old Irish Catholic biddy who has one 





dying wish: that her Dutch common- 
law husband make an honest wife of 
her before a priest. 

None of the O. Henryesque twists 
would stir an audience much if Sada 
Thompson was not a masterly actress. 
Some 42 years ago, she was born in 
Des Moines, lowa, and her apprentice- 
ship has included years of regional rep- 
ertory work, doing lead parts in The 
Three Sisters, Macbeth, The Rose Tat- 
too and plays of like caliber. Two sea- 
sons ago she won an award as best off- 
Broadway actress of the year, playing 
the bitter, slatternly mother in The Ef- 
fect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the- 
Moon Marigolds. 

While she is ably supported by the 
rest of the cast and buoyantly directed 
by Michael Bennett, the co-director and 
choreographer of Follies, it is Sada 
Thompson who puts in shadings of voice 
and nuances of humor and emotion 
that salvage the script. Let us hope 
that Broadway is never so careless as 
to lose her. 

® T.E. Kolem 


ls Memory a Cat or a Mouse? 

When an army retreats, some will 
say that it is regrouping in an im- 
pregnable position. When the stock mar- 
ket plummets, some will say that it is 
testing a support level. When a play- 
wright falls flat on his face, some will 
say that he is exploring a new frontier 
of drama. An agile use of the vocab- 
ulary of retrieval frequently snatches il- 
lusory success from palpable failure. 

Harold Pinter has not fallen on his 
face in Old Times, but he has mis- 
taken a dead end for a new road. Even 
more surprisingly, he has written a play 
that is a bit of a bore, though the bulk 
of the reviews have been favorable.* It 
is a three-character play. Deeley (Rob- 
ert Shaw) and Kate (Mary Ure) are hus- 
band and wife. They await the visit of 
Anna (Rosemary Harris), Kate's friend 
and roommate of 20 years before. She 
appears, and the three begin a cat-and- 
mouse game with memory. 

Delphic Questions. Several things are 
suggested; none is certain. Kate and 
Anna may have had a lesbian relation- 
ship. Deeley may once have known Anna 
beyond the voyeuristic intimacy of look- 
ing up her white thighs at a party. Did 
Deeley or Kate go with Anna to the film 
Odd Man Our? Delphic questions—Del- 
phic answers. scattered clues to nowhere 
except perhaps the murky recesses of the 
subconscious mind. 

Unfortunately, one could scarcely 
care less about this flaccid trio. The 
blood of life does not pump through 
them. They are reveries and idle spec- 
ulations posing as people. Dramatically, 


* Including an approving notice of the Lon- 
don production by Time's Christopher Por- 
terfield (Time, June 14). 
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the uses of the past are betrayed in 
Old Times, At the end of the play, noth- 
ing about the past has been clarified 
or illuminated. Nor has what Eliot 
called “the present moment of the 
past” been reclaimed. It is the rec- 
lamation of the past as present vision 
that accounts for the power and poi- 
gnancy of such plays as Long Day's Jour- 


ney into Night, The Glass Menagerie | 


and Death of a Salesman. 

Masked Anemia. It is very difficult 
to account for Pinter’s writing such a le- 
thargic play. Of all contemporary play- 
wrights, he has taught us the most about 
the importance of imminence in the dra- 
matic experience. Who will come, or 
break, through the door next? What dev- 
astating words will unexpectedly be ut- 
tered? That is what has made Pinter an 
edge-of-the-seat dramatist. Even when 
he was, as English Critic Alan Brien 
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HARRIS IN “OLD TIMES 
Clues and gaps 


once said, “a Hitchcock with the last 
reel missing,” he still provided the elec- 
tric Hitchcock tension. Beginning with 
the one-acters, Landscape and Silence, 
Pinter became enamored of static ru- 
minative monologues that belong more 

properly to the novel than to drama 
In Old Times, his famous pauses seem 
to be toothless gaps in the text. They in- 
dicate not minds and hearts too full 
for words, but too empty and too wea- 
ry to go on. The actors mask the play’s 
anemia beautifully. Rosemary Harris’ 
Anna, in particular, is a remarkable 
achievement, with its Sapphic intricacies 
and paradoxically cool eroticism, Sim- 
ilarly, Peter Hall’s direction is impec- 
cable, and he has imbued the inaction 
of the evening with a rich golden still- 
ness that the words themselves do not 
fully convey. The words, as always in 
Pinter, are rationed, unadorned and pre- 
cise. They are also a trifle plaintive and 
petulant, as if Pinter were suffering a 

teary bout of middle-aged tristesse. 
a T.EK. 
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Fits into your bookcase or room divider. Fills your 
room with beautiful music. This is Zenith’s new 
modular stereo with FM/AM radio, precision — 
record changer, and twin 6-inch speakers. 
The Roundalere, model C587W. Make 
arrangements to fit it into your life. 

At Zenith, the quality goes in before 


the name goes on." EMIT 
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ae « We've made it tough on you, in a nice sort of way. First 
a ma 1 ANG we introduced our fabulous Blue Diamond French Fried 
: - € Salted Almonds. Then we invented Smokehouse” (the 
same hickory-smoked flavored almonds served on the 

airlines). Our next three triumphs came quickly: Cheese 

Flavor (great with a cocktail); Barbecue (best with beer); 

and Garlic Onion. Selecting your favorite flavor may be excruciatingly difficult. 
—But there’s one way to preserve your sanity. Buy all five and have a party! 
California Almond Growers Exchange, P.0. Box 1768, Sacramento, CA 95808. 
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MODERN LIVING 





Big Business 

Size 52 hot pants? It sounds im- 
probable, but a cheerful 300-pounder 
named Nancy Austin not only wears 
them but markets them. She is draw- 
ing customers from all over the U.S. 
for custom-designed fat-lady clothes. 
Until she began selling her bright, fash- 
ionable originals at a small shop in Las 
Vegas, clothes for chubby women were 
mostly dismal, shapeless outfits intended 
primarily for camouflage. Nancy has 
other ideas. Her shop, which opened in 
May 1970 on a skinny $5,000 invest- 
ment, is now grossing nearly $100,000 
a year. 

Sales figures like that are produced, 
in part at least, by avoiding the use of 
words like fat. Nancy calls her cus- 
tomers “queen-size ladies” and is equal- 
ly tactful about sizes. “Most stores call 
you small, medium, large or extra large,” 
she says, “but in our shop you're Petite 
(size 16 to 20), Coquette (size 224 to 
263) or Mademoiselle (264 to 3234).” 
Anything larger ranks in the Duchess 
class. Nancy herself is in the Made- 
moiselle bracket, and she has ordained 
that all her models and sales personnel 
must be at least a size 16. “We never 
show our clothes on skinny models,” 
she says. “If the models are a size 10 
or 12, how am I to know how it will 
look on me?” 

Some of Nancy's styles do not un- 
dergo annual changes. “When I find a 
good basic idea,” she says, “we stick 
with it, just changing the sleeves, col- 
lars and accents.” One popular outfit is 
her polyester knit Nancy Pants, and an- 
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DESIGNER AUSTIN IN HOT PANTS 
Never on skinny models. 
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other style is the Tom Jones 
blouse, which has a full sleeve 
with a wide, snug cuff. She 
makes gold lamé pantsuits, gau- 
cho pants, knickers and patio 
dresses, and refuses to rule out 
any particular style for her cus- 
tomers—except for “anything 
tight” and numbers with but- 
tons all the way down the front 
(they may gap and pull open). 
Nancy Austin believes that her 
clothes make fat women feel 
happier. Perhaps so, but the ef- 
fect is usually grotesque, sug- 
gesting that, on the whole, diet- 
ing would be a better solution. 

Nancy's dress-designing ca- 
reer began at the age of twelve, 
when she whipped together a 
bright fuchsia number that did 
wonders for her superpudgy fig- 
ure. The daughter of F, Byrne 
Austin, who was executive di- 
rector of the War Claims Com- 
mission under Harry Truman, 
she put together her own gown 
for the Truman inaugural ball, 
caught the eye of Washington hostesses 
and began to design clothes for them. 

She also went into show business 
and made something of a hit as a co- 
medienne in Las Vegas, but henceforth 
fashion may come first. Last April, in 
fact, she was named Nevada's Small 
Businessman of the Year. 


Raising the Dead 

As the world’s population rises, so 
does the number of deaths. As a result, 
the urban overcrowding that in- 
creasingly afflicts the living is 
having a similar effect upon 
the dead. Cemeteries are run- 
ning out of room, and in no 
city is the problem more acute 
than in bustling Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Rio’s 4.5 million are 
jammed into a narrow strip 
that runs between mountains 
and the sea, and the southern 
half of the city has already 
run out of space for the dead. 
The nearest suitable new lo- 
cation is about 30 miles away. 
Each burial in the southern 
area’s single cemetery entails 
the shifting of corpses buried 
earlier—and the cost of a plot 
has soared to $5,000. Nearby 
residents are complaining about 
ugly and pervasive odors; in 
mid-November, a state legis- 
lator seriously proposed that 
all corpses henceforth be per- 
fumed. 

To solve this problem, a 
bright Brazilian architect has 
designed a 39-story, $14.5 mil- 
lion skyscraper cemetery, which 
will be privately financed and 
under construction by January. 


MC CAULEY 
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SILVA E SOUZA & SKYSCRAPER CEMETERY 


Everything but sambas. 


It will offer 21,000 tombs, each of which 
will have two separate shelves for bodies 
and five ossuaries (which will hold solid 
remains after bodies decompose). Thus, 
says the architect, “up to seven in a 
family are assured of being together.” 
Eventual capacity of the building will be 
147,000. 

Beds for Grief. On the roof of the ver- 
tical mortuary will be a heliport, so 
that bodies can be flown in quickly 
from outlying areas. There will be an 
eight-story garage for visitors, two 
churches and 21 chapels. Each of the 
latter has a bed for grieving friends 
and relatives. Explains Architect Dy- 
lardo Silva e Souza: “Who wants to 
spend the night in the kind of cem- 
etery we have now?” Another feature: 
soothing but somber background music, 
24 hours a day. “We can't play sam- 
bas in a place like this,” says Silva e 
Souza. 

Each carneiro (tomb) in Rio’s edifice 
will sell for $1,800, but tenancy is guar- 
anteed in perpetuity. To comply with 
Rio law, 10% of the tombs will be rent- 
ed at $80 for five years to those who 
can't afford to buy. Another 5%—all 
on the top floor amid the ventilating ma- 
chinery—will go free to the poor. Silva 
e Souza himself hasn't yet purchased 
his own carneiro. “I'm kind of hop- 
ing,” he says wistfully, “that they'll give 
me one free.” 

All this should put Rio far ahead of 
Nashville, Tenn., where a three-story 
vertical mausoleum with a capacity of 
9,000 bodies is slowly rising at Wood- 
lawn Memorial Park. “We're just coming 
out of the ground with the second story 
now,” reports Owner H. Raymond Li- 
gon, “and if sales continue to go as well 
as al present, we'll keep on building.” 
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Avis gives you 
a bigger little car. 


The Plymouth Duster you get 
from Avis is more than two feet 
longer than the Pinto you get from 
Hertz. It’s wider, too, with more room 
inside for you and your luggage. ! 

A new Plymouth Duster ora 136 feet A 
Dodge Demon from Avis costs Pee? ois 
only $7 a day and II¢ a mile provided you return the car to 
wherever you picked it up. And you only pay for 
the gas you use. 

Better than one out of every ten of our cars are 
I972 Dusters and Demons and they’re available at most 
Avis ottices in the continental United States.So your 
chances of getting one are pretty good, even though 
they’re on a first-come, first-served basis with no 
reservations accepted. (Sorry, we can’t make this offer in 
certain locations or on weekends in metropolitan 
New York, and there are no discounts.) 

Avis gives you a bigger little car. Pretty big of us. 


Avis is gol ng to be No.1. We try harder. 











Avis Plymouth Duster 






A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF EET 








Show this ad to someone you know 
who owns a dishwasher. 
Just see what she says. 
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The top of this dishwasher 
is more than just.a top. Much more. 
It's a food warmer (rear half). 

PNieKeRatiiline = cvelel(omticelaieli B 


Whirlpool dishwashers 
have adjustable upper racks 
ipelmeoube Besse 
folerecouuveciel(Biellfe- 8 
glasses, for example) or 
raised (so you can put large 
Vea ecu lond tha dishes items on the bottom rack) 
ina Whirlpool dishwasher 
just about any way you want, 
because we have two 
| full-size spray arms. 

And, thanks to our 

self-cleaning filter, you don't 


have to pre-rinse them either 
(just dump the bulky items 
out and shove the dishes in) 
! 


, " \] 3 , Our dishwasher also has 
silverware and cutlery baskets 
ieetMLimelti ae) Siul-Ke lolol 
Pet 50 vol cae eget at 
EE 


Vj EEEEEEE 3 Sa) right at the table. 
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All features (except food warmer and cutting board, of course) are available in under-the-counter models as well. Whirlpool 
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FREIGHTER STRANDED IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Dock Strike Mess 


HILE President Nixon’s New Eco- 

nomic Policy aims to bolster the 
U.S. trade balance, much of the na- 
tion’s commerce with the world remains 
in the Limbo Phase, stalled by a dev- 
astating dock strike, First the West Coast 
was shuttered by a walkout in July; it 
ended at least temporarily when Nixon 
invoked the Taft-Hartley Act’s 80-day 
cooling-off period Oct. 6, but many ports 
are still clogged with backed-up vessels. 
Then, in October, some East and Gulf 
Coast dock workers walked out. Last 
week that stoppage spread to all but 
seven fairly small ports in the South, 
stranding some 200 ships. As the shut- 
downs drag on and fan out, the enor- 
mous number of businessmen who rely 
on shipping is increasingly hurt. 

About $3,000,000 worth of West Ger- 
man and Japanese Christmas toys were 
tied up in Philadelphia, where the port 
was Closed last week after a temporary 
injunction barring the strike had expired. 
Other shipments were stalled in New Or- 
leans. The Crescent City’s Grunewald 
Music Co., a dealer for Yamaha pianos, 
was forced to lend a piano to the local 
Playboy Club when a new one was 
stranded on a ship. Because of the grow- 
ing trend toward using foreign-built 
components in U.S. products, the strike 
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is bound to have a large effect on some 
major American manufacturers. For ex- 
ample, tractor parts produced by Inter- 
national Harvester’s British subsidiary, 
used in the making of products in Illi- 
nois, have been halted on the East Coast. 

The nation’s farmers, who look in- 
creasingly to foreign markets to absorb 
U.S. abundance, are hard hit. A bump- 
er soybean crop in Alabama spilled out 
of all available storage elevators and 
was kept temporarily on barges. While 
dock workers ignored a state court's 
back-to-work order, one group of farm- 
ers threatened to load the crop onto 
ships themselves. Barges carrying the 
Midwest's feed-grain harvest to port 
were backed up at a score of wharves 
along the Mississippi River and the sight 
of corn piled high on the ground has be- 
come common. Illinois farmers have al- 
ready lost some $15 million in un- 
recoverable sales. 

Freeze Peril. Deprived of cargo from 
the liners’ holds, railroads, truckers and 
import-export dealers have lost millions 
of dollars. Shipowners, who were al- 
ready suffering from a worldwide de- 
cline in orders (Time, Aug. 9), found 
themselves idler than ever. New York 
Shipping Broker Theofilos Vatis esti- 
mates that North Atlantic freight rates 


for grain have fallen 20% 
few weeks. 

The primary issue in the East and 
Gulf Coast strikes remains wages. It 
has been enormously complicated by a 
dispute over a New York provision for 
a guaranteed annual wage and by lead- 
ership tensions within the Internation- 
al Longshoremen’s Association. Union 
President Thomas W. Gleason met with 
shipowners in Miami last week. No sig- 
nificant progress was reported, but Pres- 
ident Nixon evidently remained reluc- 
tant to invoke Taft-Hartley on the East 
and Gulf coasts, preferring to give the 
disputants more time to work it out for 
themselves. Meanwhile, shippers who 
tried to avoid the dock mess in the 
U.S. by diverting their vessels to Ca- 
nadian ports along the St. Lawrence 
face another peril. Winter weather will 
probably choke the seaway with ice in 
mid-December, stranding for three 
months any ships that have not made 
it out to Open water. 


AUTO SAFETY 
Small Size, Big Risk 


It is hardly a new thought that a 
small car will crumple more easily in a 
crash than a big auto, but just how 
much does the safety risk grow as cars 
shrink? To find out, the Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety, a research 
group financed by auto insurers, ran a se- 
ries of head-on test crashes at 40 to 50 
m.p.h. Each collision pitted a small 
car against a larger model produced by 
the same U.S. manufacturer: a Chevrolet 
Vega against an Impala, a Ford Pinto 
against a Galaxie, a Dodge Colt against 
a Plymouth Fury, an American Motors 
Gremlin against an Ambassador. 

Films of those tests were shown at a 
Washington press conference last week 
by Institute President William Haddon 
Ir., former director of the National High- 
way Safety program. They might badly 
shake many buyers of small new cars, 
which now account for one-third of 
sales. In some crashes, the small car 
was smashed into a pile of twisted junk 
barely recognizable as an auto, while 
the bigger car sustained relatively mod- 
erate damage. In the Chevrolet crash, a 
dummy placed in the Impala only struck 
its head against the dashboard, but the 
dummy in the Vega was beheaded by a 
section of the hood that was hurled 
back through the windshield. 

In Detroit, automakers do not dis- 
pute the test results but theorize that 
small-car buyers are aware of the safe- 
ty risk. Haddon doubts that. For ex- 
ample, he cites a Transportation De- 
partment-sponsored study of accidents 
involving 420,000 cars in New York 
State in 1968 that few auto buyers 
know exists. That study found that 3.1% 
of the people involved in crashes of 
big cars weighing an average of 4,800 
Ibs. were killed or seriously injured. 
But the rate of death or serious injury 
rose to 4% in intermediate cars av- 
eraging 3,700 Ibs., to 6.4% in domestic 


in the past 
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PINTO & GALAXIE IN HEAD-ON TEST CRASH 
Do the drivers realize the hazard? 


compact cars averaging 2,800 Ibs. and 
to 9.6% in foreign compacts averaging 
1,900 Ibs.* Haddon predicts that in- 
surance companies will carefully con- 
sider higher charges for policies on small 
cars and their riders, in order to reflect 
the greater safety hazard. 


PROMOTERS 
Fast-Buck Gospel 


1 don't drink, smoke or play around. 
I'm just about perfect. 
—Glenn W. Turner, 
in a speech to prospective customers 


Flamboyant and tireless, Glenn W. 
Turner is to salesmanship what Billy 
Sunday was to revivalism. Now 37, he 
has built a tiny door-to-door cosmetics 
firm into a multimillion-dollar empire by 
stirring life’s losers with a bewitching 
fast-buck gospel. “All we're doing is 
showing people how they can make 
something of themselves,” says Turner, a 
sharecropper’s son who favors neon- 
bright suits, ivory-colored boots made of 
skin from unborn calves, and a rhine- 
stone American-flag lapel pin the size of 
a calling card. Turner's activities have 
also stirred investigations: attorneys gen- 
eral and other authorities in 30 states 
have started legal actions against him or 
his companies. The Iowa Supreme Court 
two weeks ago barred his major compa- 
ny from selling franchises in the state 
and condemned all such pyramid sales 
schemes as “a cancerous vice against 
which the public should be protected.” 

Moxie and Mink Oil. Only five years 
ago, Turner gave up selling sewing ma- 
chines to poor Southern rural blacks 
and became a distributor for a small cos- 
metics concern, but he soon wound up 
broke. He then got a $5,000 bank loan 
and started his own cosmetics firm, Kos- 
cot Interplanetary Inc., in Orlando, Fla. 
Even before he had a product, Turner 
had a small staff out recruiting dis- 
tributors, who were asked to advance 
up to $5,000 to get in on the ground 
floor of a great proposition. Amazingly, 


* Compact U.S. cars like the Vega, Pinto 
and Colt in Haddon’s test crashes generally 
weigh from 2,015 Ibs. to 2,500 Ibs. 
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the recruiters found people willing to 
pay. The money began to flow in, and 
Turner was on his way. He contracted 
with Kolmar Laboratories in Port Jer- 
vis, N.Y., to turn out the Koscot prod- 
uct line, which now consists of 104 
items ranging from nail-polish remover 
($1.25 a bottle) to mink-oil concentrate, 
used as a skin softener, which is priced 
at $10 for a two-ounce bottle. 

Using Koscot’s rapidly spiraling in- 
come, Turner went on to found such 
companies as Fashcot, which sells wigs, 
Emcot, which makes pink and yellow 
colored fur coats, and Transcot, a truck- 
ing firm. One of his companies sells a 
success-motivation course called “Dare 
to Be Great,” which consists of a record- 


er with cassettes and a _ notebook 
crammed with such power-releasing 
hints as “Develop a Positive Mental At- 


titude” and “Remember Everybody's 
Name.” Complaints about the course, 
which costs up to $5,000 to complete, 
have brought legal actions in eight states. 
In Davidson County, Tenn., five “Dare 
to Be Great” salesmen were arrested 
for violating a law against pyramid sell- 
ing. Since Turner is sole owner of his 
companies, he does not have to report his 
total sales volume, but with his usual ex- 
travagance, he estimates it as running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Sales Blitz. The foundation of Tur- 
ner’s empire remains Koscot, and the 
key to its growth is the “multilevel dis- 
tributorship.” Koscot sells “distributor- 
ships” for up to $5,000. Distributors 
get a 65% discount on the list price of 
the products and generally distribute 
them through supervisors, or subdis- 
tributors, who get a 55% discount. 
Women called “beauty advisers” are 
hired to hawk the products door to 
door. Anybody who buys such a dis- 
tributorship can also collect $1,950 for 
each friend or relative he recruits to 
buy another $5,000 distributorship—or 
$500 for each person he brings in to 
buy a $2,000 supervisorship. Thus, al- 
most everyone tries to sell distributor- 
ships and supervisorships instead of cos- 
metics. Those signing up after the first 
sales blitz in any area often find it im- 
possible to earn their money back. In 
desperation, distributors have been 


known to exaggerate their earnings to 
prospects and try to back up their claims 
by plunging into debt for big cars and ex- 
pensive clothes. 

No sales territories are assigned, and a 
Koscot franchise is anything but exclu- 
sive. In some instances, “there could be 
1,000 distributorships in a town of 
7,000,” says a spokesman for the Coun- 
cil of Better Business Bureaus, which has 
a fat file of complaints against Koscot. A 
few years ago, the New York attorney 
general's office noted that only 79 of the 
1,604 distributors and supervisors in the 
state earned more than $5,000 a year. If 
all the people in the New York program 
were to earn the $100,000 that Koscot 
representatives say they could, at least 
150 million distributorships would have 
to be created in two years—eight dis- 
tributorships for every man, woman and 
child in the state. 

Fat Checks and Twin Midgets. The 
catalyst for turning prospective investors 
into true believers is the “Golden Op- 
portunity Meeting.” Held in local halls 
around the country, these rousing ses- 
sions, led by flashily dressed men way- 
ing fat checks, raise tantalizing visions 
of big money and easy living for the fre- 
quently gullible audience. Often Turner 
himself will appear, accompanied by 
twin midgets who serve as his good- 
will ambassadors. Sometimes balancing 
himself on two chairs, Turner spellbinds 
his listeners by recounting how he suc- 
ceeded despite his harelip, his eighth- 
grade education and his early poverty. 

For those not willing to sign a check 
on the spot, Koscot recruiters have a 
maximum prod: a free flight to com- 
pany headquarters in one of Turner's 
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TURNER GIVING SALES SPIEL 
Bewitching life’s losers. 
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nine planes. On arrival they are fed, 
feted and shown a film of Turner's life 
story punctuated with shots of tropical 
beaches and expensive cars. After all 
that, there are few holdouts. 

In the absence of any statute against 
multilevel distributorships in most states, 
attorneys general have had to base their 
actions against Turner on infractions 
of the Fair Trade laws, franchise legisla- 
tion Or consumer-protection regulations 
—with some success. Beyond Iowa's ac- 
tion against Koscot, company officials 
have been fined and forced to make res- 
titution to distributors in many other 
states. Koscot still has cases in abeyance 
or on appeal in New York, Florida, II- 
linois, Iowa, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Wisconsin. Turner, who 
has hired Attorney F. Lee Bailey, has 
reached a truce with some states by 
agreeing to set a quota on the number of 
distributorships and emphasize selling 
products instead of recruiting. 

For all his hucksterism, Turner seems 
to have a genuine sympathy for the hand- 
icapped. He has donated $1,000,000 to 
a retarded children’s center in his na- 
tive South Carolina, and is a leading em- 
ployer of the handicapped in Florida. 
As to the legal forces arrayed against 
him, Turner is unmoved. Says he: 
“Nothing can stop me now. I'm too 
strong.” His present plans range be- 
tween exploring the possibilities of or- 
ange-flavored mouthwash and a line of 
cosmetics for homely dogs. 


ALASKA 
Dealing with a Northern Sheik 


Scarcely two years ago, at the height 
of the excitement over the huge oil 
strike on Alaska’s North Slope, as many 
as 2,000 men swarmed around two doz- 
en drilling rigs, preparing to tap the larg- 
est known oil reservoir in North Amer- 
ica. This week, as the sun drops out of 
the northern sky, not to rise again for al- 
most two months, fewer than 200 men 
are left, and only two rigs are rum- 
bling in the icy darkness. 

At Prudhoe Bay alone, almost 165 
miles of 48-in. pipe lay stacked in seem- 
ingly endless rows of 60-ft. sections. The 
pipe is supposed to be used for construc- 
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OIL PIPE RUSTING IN SNOW AT PRUDHOE BAY 


Only two rigs rumble in the icy darkness. 


tion of the 789-mile trans-Alaska pipe- 
line by the Alyeska Pipeline Service Co., 
which was formed last year by seven oil 
companies. But the project remains 
mired in environmental controversy. 
Even if permission to build the pipeline 
is granted by the Department of the In- 
terior within the next several months, as 
appears likely, the project stands to be 
delayed. A series of court injunctions 
won by such diverse groups as the Wil- 
derness Society, Alaskan Eskimos and 
local fishermen could put off completion 
of the line until at least 1975. 

More Credibility. Faced with waiting 
another four or five years before the state 
government can begin to receive oil roy- 
alties and taxes, Alaska’s Democratic 
Governor William Egan recently made a 
startling proposal: that the state of Alas- 
ka should build and own the pipeline it- 
self by raising the necessary $1.7 billion 
through the sale of bonds. Egan told 
Time Correspondent Karsten Prager last 
week: “I simply don’t see how we can 
consider such a huge movement of the 
people’s oil through Alaska without 
making sure that the profits that arise 
from the transport go to the people.” 

In Egan's view, a state-owned pipe- 
line system would enable Alaska to earn 
an additional $100 million a year, and 
might even make the whole idea of a 
pipeline more acceptable to environ- 
mentalists. “It could well be,” he said, 
“that the state has more credibility with 
the groups that oppose the pipeline.” 

No state government has ever pro- 
posed to run such a project before, and 
a few of the stunned oilmen reacted as 
if they were dealing with the pressure 
tactics of a Middle Eastern sheik. A 
Humble Oil Co. spokesman charged that 
Egan’s proposal was “particularly dis- 
turbing because it contradicts the basis 
of our competitive enterprise system,” 
and the chairman of Sohio, Charles 
Spahr, warned that the plan had “cast 
a dark cloud over the future of private 
enterprise in Alaska.” Last week, after 
meeting with Governor Egan in Ju- 
neau, top executives of the seven com- 
panies that own Alyeska agreed to pro- 
vide the state with technical and en- 
gineering information about the pipeline 
—perhaps because they figured that the 





complexity of the problems could change 
the Governor's mind. They may also 
have reasoned that under a state-owned 
system, the state would still have to 
hire a private firm to build and operate 
the line. For his part, Egan said that 
he hoped to decide by year’s end wheth- 
er to press for state ownership; he will 
make up his mind soon after the re- 
sults of a far-reaching state study of 
the ownership proposal reach his desk. 


CORPORATIONS 
American Flits Ahead 


For American Motors Corp., Novem- 
ber has often been the cruelest month. 
That is when the company issues its gen- 
erally depressing annual earnings report. 
Last week the usual autumnal gloom 
was replaced by a bright, if fragile, 
sense of victory. The company reported 
earnings of $10.2 million on sales of 
$1.2 billion for the fiscal year ending 
in September, compared with a loss of 
$56 million on a volume of $1.1 bil- 
lion last year. American's profit po- 
tential was also sweetened when the 
Price Commission approved a 2.5% 
price increase for its newest models. 

Part of the reason for American's 
turn-around is the cost-cutting drive of 
Chairman Roy D. Chapin Jr. Major sav- 
ings resulted from his decision to forgo 
styling and engineering changes in 1972 
models. Six of the company’s lower- 
priced 1971 models were dropped, a 
move that pares its present line to a 
more profitable 15 models. As a result, 
American’s operating budget has re- 
mained at its 1969 level, while sales 
have risen 50% since then. 

Helpful Competitors. Sales were 
spurred by a buyer protection plan that 
the company introduced three months 
ago, covering all 1972 passenger cars 
for up to one year or 12,000 miles. 
American will have its dealers repair 
any factory defect at no cost to the 
owner. American also attracted buyers 
by refunding the federal excise tax, even 
though Congress has not yet repealed 
the levy. To get into the rapidly ex- 
panding recreation market, American 
two years ago bought Jeep Corp.; Jeep 
sales in the U.S. in fiscal 1971 
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“On Long Distance calling, I play the percentages. 
I’ve learned I'm ahead when |! dial direct 

rather than call person-to-person, even if the 

odds are only 50-50 that my party will be there.” 


Burns W. Roper, The Roper Organization, Inc., marketing research, New York 


For years, many businessmen have 
figured they save money when they place their 
out-of-state Long Distance calls person-to-person 
through the operator. 

But today's dial-it-yourself rates have 
changed all that. 

For example, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday, a three-minute, coast-to-coast 
call placed person-to-person costs $3.55 plus tax. 





If you dial the call yourself, station-to- 
station, without operator assistance, the cost is just 
$1.35 plus tax. 

You save $2.20 on that one call! 

That's why businessmen like Burns Roper 
are dialing their own interstate Long Distance calls 


whenever they can. 
It’s good business. 


Dial-direct rates do not apply to coin, credit-card, collect, person-to-person, 
and hotel-guest calls, or to calls charged to another number, 
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increased by 6,573 units to 37,124. 
Oddly enough, American has been 
substantially helped in its struggle by 
its giant competitors, notably General 
Motors and Chrysler, who fear that the 
smaller company’s demise would bring 
swift Government antitrust action. 
American, which has been losing deal- 
ers, now sells its models through 311 
G.M. outlets, and the General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. helps American deal- 
ers with their inventory financing. Under 
a special dispensation from the Justice 
Department, American also shares 
G.M.’s antipollution technology. 

Dealer Dropouts. But American is a 
long way from shaking off its problems. 
Unit sales from January through Octo- 
ber amounted to 211,432, or 3,272 below 
the same period last year, and its share of 
the market went from 3.4% to 3%. Dur- 
ing the price freeze, when car sales in the 
U.S. posted a record, purchases of Am- 
bassadors, Hornets and Javelins fell 
below 1970 levels. On the other hand, in 
the first ten months of 1971 Gremlin’s 
sales doubled, and the medium-sized 
Matador is a strong seller. To improve its 
sales, American must strengthen its deal- 
erships. So far this year 262 dealers have 
dropped out, reducing American’s net- 
work to 2,031 showrooms. American's 
biggest handicap is styling problems. 
Consumer Reports noted that, among the 
new subcompact cars, the Gremlin “has 
the tightest rear seat, rear wheel traction 
is poor, and [the car] is relatively clumsy 
to handle.” 

Still, Chapin is convinced that he 
can steer American out of its troubles. 
For the moment, he seems to be mak- 
ing progress. 


INVESTMENT 
Wrong Kind of Allure 


Glamour stocks usually command 
premium prices—and Playboy Enter- 
prises could be described as bulging with 
glamour. Apparently it is not quite the 
right kind of allure for Wall Street. 
Since 1.1 million shares in the magazine 
and key-club empire were offered to the 
public earlier this month, the price has 
dropped from $23.50 to $15.63. Playboy 
Paniandrum Hugh Hefner's shares, 
worth $158 million at the offering price, 
have fallen about $53 million in value in 
a little more than two weeks. 

The story is an old one on Wall 
Street: the stock came out in a weak 
market, and was bought at the outset 
largely by speculators who lusted after 
a quick profit and sold speedily when 
it did not materialize. Shareholders who 
have held on are in for a different kind 
of disappointment. They had been prom- 
ised stock certificates decorated with 
the bare-bosomed centerfold photo of 
Willy Rey, last February's Playmate of 
the Month, but Playboy officials have 
sent the prototype certificate back to 
the engravers for some retouching to 
make it less revealing. They are wor- 
ried that the straitlaced New York Stock 
Exchange would object. 


AIRLINES 
Goodbye to Prohibition 


Because the airlines need every possi- 
ble cent of profit during their current 
cash squeeze, and because the two-drink 
limit on domestic flights was hard to en- 
force, that prohibition has been quietly 
dropped. Now an air traveler can order 
as many drinks as he wants, within rea- 
son. On each $1.50 drink of roughly 
14 0z., the lines make about $1 in profit. 


Pan Am Picks a Copilot 

The airline industry has been swept 
by a jetstream of rumors for weeks 
that the Pan American World Airways 
board was locked in a bitter intramural 
fight over the company’s top manage- 
ment. The 23-member board had even 
scheduled one meeting and then post- 
poned it, ostensibly because not enough 
directors could attend. Thus, when news- 
men learned that the directors had final- 
ly gone into session last week, ten of 
them rushed to Manhattan's 59-story 
Pan American Building. They were 
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NEW PRESIDENT SEAWELL 
From West Point to Harvard. 


directed to a conference room two floors 
above the board room and kept away 
from the 34-hour meeting by uniformed 
guards. Finally, they heard a prepared 


statement from a Pan Am vice pres- 
ident who declined to answer any 
questions. 


The board named as Pan Am’s new 
president William T. Seawell, the chief 
of Rolls-Royce’s U.S. subsidiary and a 
former senior vice president of Amer- 
ican Airlines. He will take over many 
of Pan Am’s day-to-day operations from 
Chairman Najeeb Halaby, but Halaby 
retains the title of chief executive. Thus, 
at least temporarily, “Jeeb’” Halaby won 
a double victory over a board faction 
that reportedly had lost faith in his abil- 
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If that were 


just a Slogan, 
the next two pages 
would be blank 


Before a company signs its advertising 
with “Men helping Man,” that com- 
pany had better be trying to do some- 
thing about problems like pollution 
crime...transportation... heart disease 
the energy crisis. That company had 
better be trying to do something about 


some of the biggest problems facing 
the country and its cities today 

General Electric is 

In fact, General Electric is prob- 
ably working in more of these problem 
areas than any other company 

The reason for this is the unique 
scope of GE technology. Over 18,000 
scientists and engineers are probing 
deeply into hundreds of different fields, 
many of which GE pioneered 

On the following two pages are 


some of the things GE people have 
been working on. None represents 
a total answer to the country’s prob- 
lems, of course 

But we think you'll agree they’re 
clear examples of “Men helping Man.” 








With GE's help 
there's at least 
one lake still pure 
enough to drink. 


Los RS 








Lake Tahoe has been called the 
most beautiful lake in the world. 

To keep it that way, the people 
who live there wanted one of the most 
advanced and effective sewage treat- 
ment systems in the world 

With General Electric’s help, they 
now have it on the lake’s south shore 

Water from the system, like the 
lake itself, is pure enough to drink 
But, even so, it's pumped over an 
8,000-foot mountain pass into a reser- 
voir for swimming and fishing 

The people of Tahoe want only 
pure mountain streams flowing into 
the lake 

General Electric motors, controls, 
meters and GE service people help 
keep the whole sewage-treatment sys- 
tem working 

GE also has a new idea for purify 
ing water. A new membrane, de 
veloped through GE research, may 
lead to a home filtering unit that will 
keep viruses and bacteria out of your 
drinking water 


People can live 
without street lights. 
Sometimes. 





Where new streetlights have gone 
up, the crime and accident rate has 
gone down 
In cities like Detroit, New York 
wnapolis and Hartford, new street- 
thting systems from General Electric 


Inc 





have helped cut night crime in lighted 
areas by better than 509% 

Across the country, many new sys 
tems use GE's Lucalox® lamps. The 
most efficient source of white light 


ever invented, Lucalox puts out twice 





as much light as the best mercury sys 
tems on no more electricity 

Streetlights are only one way GE is 
helping fight crime and accidents 

High-speed saws—with a cutting 
Man-Made™ 
diamonds—are being used to cut nar 
row, parallel grooves into roads at haz 
ardous curves 


edge of General Flectric 


The grooves give cars a firmer grip 
in wet weather. And cut accidents by 
as much as 85% 





We helped make 
the working day 
an hour shorter 
in Philadelphia. 





For many Philadelphia commut- 


ers, the eight-hour day doesn’t seem 
as long as it used to. Because they now 
save up to an hour in travel time 
every day 

They ride the country’s first auto- 
mated rapid-transit system 

It's the new Port Authority line 
between downtown and the New 
Jersey suburbs 

General Electric motors move the 
trains along at up to 75 miles an hour. 
GE automatic controls keep them run- 
ning 2 minutes apart during rush hour 

The full round trip is a good hour 
faster than the driving time. And a 
100d deal more relaxing 

GE is working in other ways to 
1elp people travel 

For the future, General Electric is 
: its research into a practical 
attery to power a broad range of 


, 
electric vehicles for transportation 


“| died 
three years before 
she was born: 





“Before | passed out, | remember 


ou 


thinking, ‘This is what it’s like to die 

Five years ago, before his grand- 
daughter was born, Bernie Wallach 
had what might have been a fatal 
heart attack. 

But he was lucky enough to be 
near a hospital with General Electric 
coronary-monitoring equipment 

The equipment gave doctors an 
instant electronic reading of Bernie’s 
condition. Later, it kept watch over 
every beat of his heart for signs of 
another attack 

GE coronary-monitoring equip- 
ment improves a heart patient’s 
chance of survival by about 30%. And 
people like Bernie Wallach are alive 
today because of it 

It’s only one way GE helps medi 
cal science fight heart disease. Another 
is a GE artificial lung just introduced 
which greatly increases the time doc- 
tors have for open-heart surgery 


Amatch puts 
more smoke in 
the air thana 


nuclear power plant 





Nuclear power plants don’t burn 
anything to make electricity. And 
where there’s no fire, there’s no smoke 

That's why so many people con 
cerned about the environment now 
favor nuclear power. It’s just about the 
cleanest way there is to make electricity 

Safety has always been the first 
consideration in building nuclear 
power plants. Take radiation, for ex- 
ample, A typical plant adds an average 
of less than 5 millirems/year of radia 
tion to the natural radiation of its site 
That's less in a year than the extra radi- 
ation you'd receive on one round-trip 
cross-country jet flight 

Fourteen years ago, GE built the 
first nuclear power plant ever licensed 
Today,GEis helping develop a“ breeder 
reactor.” A breeder makes more fuel 
than it uses. In the next 20 years, 
breeders should begin making the job 
of meeting the country’s demand for 
electricity easier 
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This is a picture 
of the exhaust from 
our new jet engine. 





This is an unretouched picture of 
our newest jet engine running at full 


take-off power. Where’s the smoke? 
There’s no smoke at all 

The engine in the picture is on a 
test stand. But virtually smokeless en- 
gines just like it are now in airline serv 
ice on the McDonnell Douglas DC-10 

There’s more to jet exhaust than 
just smoke, of course. Our goal is to 
one day make jets run totally clean 

Jet noise is another problem, But 
while there’s still a long way to go, GE 
has already succeeded in making the 
DC-10 engines quieter than those on 
other commercial jets. Even though the 
new engines are more than twice as 
powerful as most engines now in 
service 

GE has been chosen by NASA to 
help solve aviation industry noise 
problems. By 1973, we hope to have 
developed the technology needed to 
get engine noise well below antici- 
pated federal standards 
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ity to lift Pan Am. Halaby not only re- 
tained primary authority but, to the 
disappointment of four group vice pres- 
idents whom Halaby had named last 
June, he also won approval of his own 
outside candidate for the presidency. 

Seawell, 53, a West Point graduate, 
also got a Harvard law degree and was a 
career Air Force officer until 1963, when 
he retired as a brigadier general and 
commandant of cadets at the Air Force 
Academy to enter private business. At 
American Airlines, he was credited with 
helping turn a troubled company into a 








profitable one in short order and be- 
came known as a decisive, “do-it” man. 
Pan Am clearly can use him. Faced 
with an expected operating loss of close 
to $40 million this year, the airline laid 
off 1,250 employees in the first two 
weeks of November alone. That will 
save some money, and many of the lay- 
offs were reportedly made to convince 
Wall Street investors that Pan Am’s out- 
look will improve. But last week of- 
ficers announced that the average Pan 
Am flight in October was only 50.1% 
full, down from 51.3% a year ago. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Elliott Gould, 33, Hollywood 
anti-hero and ex-spouse of Barbra Strei- 
sand; and Jenny Bogart, 19, his girl 
friend; their first child, a girl; in Manhat- 
tan. Name: Molly. 


Died. Bill Stern, 64, the sportscaster 
whose fanciful anecdotes (“And that lit- 
tle Italian boy with the baseball bat is 
now the Pope”) earned him the nick- 
name “Aesop of the Airways”; of a 
heart attack; in Rye, N.Y. A 1935 
auto accident cost him a leg and made 
him a “legal” morphine addict for near- 
ly 20 years, but Stern climbed to the 
top in radio and then TV sports cov- 
erage. His career crumbled when he suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown on the air 
while broadcasting the 1956 Sugar Bowl 
game for ABC-TV. He then kicked drugs 
and made a comeback in 1959. Re- 
cently, he narrated sports shows for the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 


Died. Colonel Rudolf Abel, 68, head 
of a Soviet spy network in the U.S. be- 
tween 1948 and 1957; of lung cancer; 
in Moscow. Though he was later to 
deny that espionage consists of “rip-roar- 
ing adventures [or] a string of tricks,” 
Abel had his share of both. He was an ac- 
complished linguist and a radio tech- 
nician who posed as a_ photographer 
and amateur artist while leading his dou- 
ble life in Brooklyn. There he rented a 
$35-a-month studio near the federal 
courthouse. Like fictional spies, Abel 
used a variety of arcane items: hollow 
bolts and coins to carry messages, pho- 
ny documents, cipher books. In 1953 
one of his hollow nickels containing mi- 
crofilm found its way into the hands of 
a newsboy, who gave the coin to the po- 
lice. But FBI agents did not bag Abel 
until four years later, when an un- 
derling defected and turned him in. He 
admitted only that he had entered the 
U.S. illegally, but he was convicted 
and sentenced to 30 years. Four years 
later he was exchanged for U-2 Pilot 
Francis Gary Powers. Though most spies 
retire in anonymity, Abel received pub- 
lic honors. 





Died. Yehuda Leib Levin, 77, chief 
rabbi of Moscow’s Central Synagogue 
since 1957 and unofficial spokesman 
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for 3,000,000 Soviet Jews; of pneu- 
monia; in Moscow. The white-bearded 
patriarch admitted that Jews in the 
Soviet Union suffer from the restric- 
tions of “an atheistic culture.” Like many 
religious leaders in Communist coun- 
tries, however, he found it necessary to 
conciliate the regime. He took an anti- 
Zionist line and observed, accurately 
enough, during a U.S. visit in 1968: 
“There have been no pogroms.” 


Died. Dame Gladys Cooper, 82, ex- 
emplar of British dignity on stage and 
screen; of pneumonia; in Henley-on- 
Thames, England. A beautiful chorine 
who became World War I's foremost 
pinup girl by shamelessly exposing her 
ankles, Dame Gladys early turned to 
the legitimate stage. After achieving star- 
dom in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray in 
1922, she managed London's Playhouse 
Theater. Planning to spend three weeks 
in Hollywood making Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s 1940 melodrama Rebecca, she re- 
mained for nearly three decades, play- 
ing in such movie classics as Now, 
Voyager and Separate Tables. Then she 
became the matriarch of a mob of high- 
class swindlers on the NBC comedy se- 
ries The Rogues, cultivating yet an- 
other generation of fans during the mid- 
‘60s. Her lifelong interest in the theater 
was reflected in her recent letter to 
Time damning the play Jesus Christ Su- 
perstar: “Is there no Christianity left, 
no morals, no standards, no faith?” 


Died. Charlie Dale, 90, deadpan half 
of Smith and Dale, longest-running com- 
edy act in show business; in Teaneck, 
N.J. Joe Smith, now 87, and Charlie 
Dale met in 1898, when their bicycles 
collided on Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side. A bystander who watched the en- 
suing argument compared them to the 
vaudeville team of Weber and Fields, 
and the two teen-agers took the com- 
ment seriously enough to begin working 
together as amateurs. They became head- 
liners even before the Palace Theater 
was built in 1913. Even through TV ap- 
pearances in the ‘60s, their low-comedy 
routine was remarkably unchanging: 

Dale; How are things with you? 

Smith: How should they be? 

Dale: Vm glad to hear it. 
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The Spur 


ELEANOR AND FRANKLIN by Joseph 
P. Lash. 765 pages. Norton. $12.50. 


Eleanor Roosevelt’s childhood sounds 
almost too bad to be true. To her fa- 
ther Elliott, she was “a miracle from 
heaven,” but Elliott was usually drunk. 
Her mother Anna was a New York beau- 
ty who wanted “a precious boy.” Aunt 
Edith took one look and concluded: 
“Her mouth and teeth seem to have 
no future.” When she proved to be 
a solemn child, her mother took to 
referring to her as “Granny.” 

There were other misfortunes. 
For two tender years she painfully 
wore a metal back brace to correct 
a spinal curvature. On an 1887 
ocean crossing—following a Euro- 
pean tour that was unaccountably 
supposed to divorce Elliott from al- 
cohol—the Roosevelts’ ship was 
rammed by another, and Eleanor 
was treated to a Titanic-style scene 
of tragedy and hysteria that left 
her with a lifelong fear of water. 

Shortly afterward, her parents 
separated; when Eleanor was eight, 
her mother died of diphtheria. The 
child frankly hoped that at last she 
would see more of her adored fa- 
ther. What usually happened was 
more like the afternoon he took 
her and three of their fox terriers 
for a walk as far as the Knick- 
erbocker Club and parked his charges 
with the doorman. When father had 
not emerged six hours later, the door- 
man took child and dogs home. 

When Eleanor was ten, Elliott died 
—literally from falling down drunk. The 
little girl went to live with her maternal 
grandmother Hall, who still had five un- 
ruly offspring at home in Oak Terrace, 
her Dutchess County mansion, and was 
none too quick of wit. There, too, liquor 
flowed as surely as the water in the Hud- 
son near by. Eleanor’s Uncle Vallie, only 
25, was a mean, unpredictable drunk 
who, among other things, took potshots 
at people walking on the grounds. Un- 
steady of aim, he always missed, but such 
pastimes made daily life harrowing. El- 
eanor befriended the laundress and spent 
hours in the cellar cranking the wringer 
and learning how to iron. 

God knows what would have be- 
come of her if her grandmother, sur- 
veying the Gothic shambles at Oak Ter- 
race, had not shipped her off to an 
English boarding school in 1899. Mi- 
raculously, it was an enlightened place 
in which Eleanor blossomed. She ex- 
celled at studies, developed poise, and 
made the joyous discovery that the very 
traits that bored her family—candor, 
compassion, energy, an aversion to sham 
—could be highly valued. 

This was the girl whom Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, a remote collateral, fell in love 
with and married in 1905, when she 
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WITH JAMES, FRANKLIN & ANNA (ca. 1909) 
Public triumph, private disaster. 


was 21 and he was a handsome, dash- 
ing 23-year-old law student. The mar- 
riage eventually proved a durable pub- 
lic triumph, but a pitiful private di- 
saster. As one astute cousin put it, “She 
had already lived through so much un- 
happiness and then to have married a 
man with a mother like Cousin Sally.” 

Sara Delano Roosevelt was a rich, 
idle, unintelligent widow who wor- 
shipped her son. Aged S50 when El- 
eanor and Franklin married, she had 
35 years of relentless meddling left in 
her. It was she who bought the cou- 
ple’s houses (near or adjoining hers), fur- 
nished them with her own dreadful taste, 
staffed them with cadres of servants. 
When the six children began arriving, 
she contested Eleanor over every mat- 
ter of upbringing. Franklin Jr. once re- 
called: “Granny referred to us as ‘my 
children,’ adding, ‘Your mother only 
bore you.’ ” 

This triangular ménage was apparent- 
ly just fine with the cool, emotionally 
evasive Franklin. But why didn’t Elea- 
nor, who hated it, have the matter out 
with both of them? For one thing, she 
had no confidence in her femininity. 
Franklin loved gaiety, wit and late-night 
revels. Eleanor was serious, humorless 
and terrified of alcohol. As his political 
career progressed, her duties multiplied. 
She entertained thousands. What with 
homes in Hyde Park, Campobello, New 
York City and wherever Franklin was 
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SARA & ELEANOR (1937) 


working, a ménage the size of a small 
army had to be moved several times a 
year. 

This whole hectic, unrewarding world 
collapsed in 1918, when Eleanor, then 
33, discovered that Franklin was hav- 
ing a serious affair with her secretary, 
Lucy Mercer. Eleanor offered a divorce 
but, thinking of his political career—and 
for once encountering opposition from 
his mother—Franklin agreed to leave 
Lucy. Thereafter, according to Lash, 
the intimate side of their marriage was 
over. As time passed, private relations 
in general deteriorated even further. Po- 
lio was for Franklin the permanent blow 
that Lucy Mercer was for Eleanor. He 
spent increasing amounts of time seek- 
ing cures in the South, especially Warm 
Springs, where Missy LeHand was his 
selfless secretary and hostess. 

Actually, Eleanor was at home mostly 
among women. In the '20s, as she began 
her public career, she made several close 
women friends. “She always felt she had 
shared both her husband and children 
with another woman,” writes Lash. “She 
needed people to whom she was the one 
and only and upon whom she could lav- 
ish help, attention, tenderness.” With two 
such friends, Nancy Cook, a Democratic 
party worker, and Marion Dickerman, a 
teacher, she even built a house near Hyde 
Park. She considered it home; linen was 
initialed jointly as EMN. Later the three 
quarreled, and Eleanor turned to young- 
er protégés. Among them was young Jo- 
seph Lash, then a member of the leftist 
American Student Union. 

The First Lady and the young radical 
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Control Data asked 

its architects 

how to lower costs. 
Their answer: VarHran: 





When Control Data Corp. 
planned its new three-tower office complex, 
its architects compared three kinds 
of glass: reflective. grey or clear. When 
the comparisons were finished, they chose 
Thermopane™ insulating glass with an 
outer pane of golden Vari-Tran. 

This beautiful combination 
insulates against heat and reflects solar 
radiation so well, it saved Control Data 
enough money on air conditioning 
tonnage to pay for itself. It will save more 
money on operating costs, too. And with 
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its golden coating, the beauty of the 
decision is easy for all to see. 

If you’re planning a building and 
you'd like a computerized cost analysis 
of glazing alternatives, contact your 
L-O-F Architectural Representative o1 
Architectural Dept., Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Company, Toledo, Ohio 43624. You'll 
find that cutting costs can be beautiful. 
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became intimate friends. The greatest 
praise that can be given his book is that it 
manages to bring all of Eleanor alive to 
those who remember her and those who 
don’t. The public Eleanor, at first the 


subject of cruel jokes, eventually all but | 


sanctified as U.N. ambassador, is more 
familiar. This Eleanor’s range of activity 
was extraordinary, her energy atomic. In 
the Depression she fought for every pro- 
ject to create jobs, feed children, advance 
blacks. During World War II her tours 
of hospitals exhausted Admiral Halsey 
and left the redoutable Clemmie Church- 
ill collapsed on a staircase. Eleanor 
went on. 

Lash examines all her major public ac- 
tivities: the famous column, the radio 
broadcasts, the political campaigns. But 
the book’s real fascination is in the pri- 
vate material. Eleanor was, as Robert 
Sherwood wrote, “the keeper and con- 
stant spokesman for her husband's con- 
science,” the unyielding idealist to the 
maneuvering pragmatist. She was fear- 
less in pressing her convictions upon 
him. “Mother, can’t you see you are giv- 
ing Father indigestion?” asked Daughter 
Anna during one dinner-table diatribe. 

It wasn’t the only way Eleanor as- 
saulted his stomach. Personally oblivious 
to what she ate, she insisted on su- 
pervising White House menus. When it 
got to the point of sweetbreads “about 
six times a week,” F.D.R. fired off a 
memo; “I'm getting to the point where 
my stomach rebels and this does not 
help my relations with foreign powers. 
I bit two of them today.” 

Though Lash insists that she yearned 
to the end to be closer to her husband, 
she had really built an independent life. 
Anna was his last White House hostess. 
When he died on vacation in Georgia, 
Lucy Mercer, then a widow, whom he 
had been seeing again for a year or so, 
was with him. Eleanor wrote: “He might 
have been happier with a wife who was 
completely uncritical. That I was never 
able to be. Nevertheless I think I some- 
times acted as a spur. I was one of those 
who served his purposes.” 


= Martha Duffy | 


Socks Washed in Tears 


WHAT HAPPENS NEXT? by Gilbert Ro- 
gin. 260 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


Q. What is Singer trying to tell us? 

A. You mean Singer, the anti-hero 
of Gilbert Rogin’s new comic novel, 
whose wife peeks out shyly from under 
the closet door while he ponders what 
his life, if any, may mean? 

Q. She doesn't peek, she waggles a fin- 
ger. And it's not a novel, even if the 
dust jacket says it is; it’s a wadded-up 
ball of short stories. 

A. Well-crafted, however? 

Q. Well-wadded, and very funny. But 
what's Singer up to? 

A. He suspects that life matters, but 
that it doesn’t matter that it matters. 

Q. Nobody likes a smarthead. 

A. Okay, he's figured out that life 
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If you hope you'll never be asked to explain how we made it to the moon...- 
I f your child knows more about New Math than you do... 
If your mother-in-law always seems to beat you at gin rummy... 


MATHEMATICS 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME IN THE [iT3 SCIENCE LIBRARY 
WILL MAKE YOUR LIFE A LOT EASIER AND A LITTLE MORE FUN 


For some people, mathematics invests 
life with reason, for others with confu- 
sion, but in either case it surrounds us 
and is unavoidable. We use numbers 
and logic to calculate our chances of 
winning at bridge or poker, to steer 
man’s exploration of the universe, to 
make computers, to measure time and 
divide the seasons. With mathematics 
we may someday harness nuclear power 
for everyday use, shorten work days, 
lengthen life and understand more fully 
the secrets of nature. 


Now we are able to offer you a delight- 
ful and informative introduction to the 
intriguing world of mathematics. Here 
you will find fascinating, easy-to-follow 
explanations of such fields as: comput- 
ers, the stars, relativity, Apollo space 
shots and games of chance. All of this 
is presented in a lively style that is both 
instructive and entertaining. To accom- 
plish this, the Editors of Mathematics 
employ arresting and absorbing descrip- 
tive techniques—written and pictorial— 
with extensive use of full-color photo- 
graphs, charts and animated diagrams 
that bring the science of mathematics 
vividly to life. 


Mathematics is only the first volume in 
the Lire SclENCE Liprary, a series de- 
signed to show you science the way the 
scientist sees it: full of exciting ideas, 
beautiful forms, and the adventure of 
discovery. For a child interested in sci- 
ence, for students, or for parents trying 
to keep abreast of the fast-paced changes 
in mathematics and other scientific 
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fields, this beautifully illustrated series, 
planned and executed by the finest sci- 
entific authors and consultants, is in- 
valuable. Here are thoughtful, informa- 
tive and always enjoyable explorations 
of such wide-ranging fields as: Matter, 
The Mind, Machines and The Cell. 


It's yours for 10 days 
of free reading as a 
guest of TIME-LIFE 

BOOKS 


To send for Mathematics just mail us 
the coupon below. You may read the 
book at home and at the end of ten days 
return it, if you wish, with no obliga- 
tion—or you may keep it and pay only 
$4.95 ($5.25 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling. If you do decide to keep 
Mathematics, you are entitled to the 
same examination privilege on the other 
volumes in the Lire Sctence Liprary. 
Examine a new book every other month, 
return it or keep it as you wish. 


Why not order today? Maybe you'll 
avoid some unnecessary embarrassment 
the next time you're asked about the 
Apollo program; maybe you'll even be 
able to tell your child a thing or two 
about New Math; maybe, just maybe, 
you'll even beat your mother-in-law at 
gin rummy. 


Mathematics measures 812 x 11 inches. 
It contains 200 pages, with hundreds of 
paintings, photographs, charts, dia- 
grams, and line drawings. 


If 1 do not choose to keep Mathematics, 1 may return it within ten 


days, my reservation for future volumes will be canceled, and I am 
under no further obligation. 
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In Chicago, call 337-8100 for 
immediate confirmation or 
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doesn’t matter, but it matters that it 
doesn't matter. 

(Questioner and answerer resolve 
themselves into two halves of the Be- 
mused Reader, who finds himself in 
the hathroom—where Rogin’s charac- 
ters seem to spend a good deal of time 
—staring into the mirror and mouthing 
the same word over and over again 
until it empties of meaning: “Velleity 
Velleity. Velleity. . .”) 


It is a word that has to be looked up 
to be appreciated, “Velleity: volition in 
its weakest form.” Rogin applies it 
proudly and neatly to his man Singer, 
a magazine writer becalmed somewhere 
around 40. Although his outlook is 
“upper-middle-class, Upper West Side, 
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GILBERT ROGIN 
Life was queer and unstrung. 


Jewish—-Ethical Culture,” Singer is not 
unhappy. He is, in fact, “the most cheer- 
ful depressed person” he knows. But 
he has lost the thread. 

In search of it, of whatever it is that 
binds random events together to make 
lives, he regards with wonder his wife, 
his stepchildren, his potted palm, his par- 
ents and even his ineffectual sperm 
(under his doctor's microscope they 
wriggle torpidly, like sunbathers). “Sing- 
er’s wife is washing Singer's socks in 
the kitchen sink and weeping prodi- 
gally,” a fairly typical episode begins. 
“Singer watches . . . He pays attention 
to the great, submerged tangle of black 
socks, mid-calf length; his wife’s red, 
vehement face; her tears dropping at in- 
tervals into the murky water. He thinks: 
My socks are washed in her tears. What 
a heavy responsibility!” 

Heavy indeed, but what to make of 
it? Nothing at all. Singer's life seems 
just as queer and unstrung to him in ep- 
isode 22 as it did in the first. Likely it 
will stay that way. His father, who has 
a better grip on things, remarks: “Some- 
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you see a lump Of coal, 
orciean gas energy? 


We see clean gas energy. 


Recently, the nation’s Gas companies put their 
heads together and looked to the future 

They saw a large, untapped source of new Gas 
energy on the horizon 

From coal, believe it or not 

Through a process called “Gasification 
modernized and improved in efficiency, pipeline quality 
natural Gas can be produced from coal 

It's being done right now in small quantities at 
the Institute of Gas Technology in Chicago 

It may be the early ‘80's before the process is 
ready for commercial production. But we feel that the 
early 70's is none too soon to start working on it 

Because when Mid-America has a Gas 
problem, we got a problem 

After all > live here too 











We're finding answers. 


Peoples Gas Company 


ples Gas Light and Coke Company 
No shore Gas Company 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America 









This year, only 250 people in the United States 
will be able to buy this speaker. 


It’s JVC's 4-way, 5 speaker 
acoustic suspension speaker system. 
And up until now the kind of 
quality, power and sound you get 
from it was only found in sound 
studios and concert halls. 

Now JVC’s put it into a speaker 
you can use in your home. 

Besides the powerful 100 watts 
(peak power) 
this speaker is 
capable of han 
dling, there are 
a lot of other 
features that 
make it the 
most advanced 
speaker for home 
use on the 
market. To begin 
with, we've inc orpor- 
ated in its 15” free-edge woofer a 
substantially larger magnet to 
achieve rich, heavy bass sounds 
And we've added seven conical cones 
to avoid “divided vibrations” and 
provide strong reinforcement. A 
cellular horn unusual in a home 
speaker provides more c1 isp sound 
in the mid-ranges. 

his speaker is also perfect for 
anyone interested in setting up a 
multi-amplifier stereo system. Its 
multi-channel input terminals 
permit you to hook up three separate 
power amplifiers, one to the woofers, 
one to the mid-ranges and one to 
the tweeters. We've also inc orporated 
in it dual controls for both the 
middle and high frequency ranges. 
They're conveniently positioned on 
the front grille so there's no awk- 
ward reaching around behind your 
speaker to make any adjustments 
you want. 

The whole system is enclosed in 
a walnut case specially constructed 
so there are no nails or screws to 
vibrate loose 





Because this speaker is so new 
and sophisticated we've only been 
able to produce it in a limited 
quantity. 

There are just 250 pairs avail 
able this year. Owning a set means 
you'll be able to enjoy the most 
advanced home stereo sound 
available. 

And there are only 249 other 
people who'll be able to say that. 


JVC America, Inc. 
50-35 56th Road, Maspeth, New York 11378 
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times I stand back and look at you as 
though you're a piece of sculpture I'm 
carving.” Singer protests that the carv- 
ing is finished. His father agrees, per- 
haps ruefully: “There’s a point when 
it’s too late to change the concept. 
There’s not enough material left.” 

Under the Bed. Take three fixed 
points: Philip Roth, John Cheever, Pe- 
ter De Vries. Rogin is somewhere in 
the triangle they describe, nearer to 
Cheever than the others. Rogin shares 
Cheever'’s awareness of risk, his sense 
that to turn a corner of the banal may 
be to find oneself in a howling waste 
of strangeness 

This astringent strangeness allows Ro- 
gin to clown outrageously without los- 
ing control. Singer's parents invade his 
bedchamber one Sunday morning. His 
wife finds the conversation unproductive 
and resettles herself under the bed. The 
conversation continues, and then Singer 
gets out of bed and joins his wife. 
Zooey Glass and his mother come to 
mind. The slapstick works as well for 
Rogin as it did for Salinger. 

It is hard to stop picking out the rai- 
sins from this amiable book. A_ last 
one: Singer, distracted, finds himself 
standing at the door of his stepdaughter’s 
room. She is a messy teen-ager, scorn- 
ful, baffling. She asks, after a time, 
what he is doing. “Taking stock,” he 
flips back, quick on the uptake. 

She looks at him and says, “Again?” 

® John Skow 


At Gunpoint 


THE COMPLETE STORIES by Flannery 
O'Connor. 555 pages. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux. $10. 


Graham Greene once said that in 
any good writer a moment of crystal- 
lization occurs “when the dominant 
theme is plainly expressed, when the pri- 
vate universe becomes visible even to 
the least sensitive reader.” In the work 
of Flannery O'Connor, who died in 
1964 at age 39, that moment comes in 
one of her best-known stories, A Good 
Man Is Hard to Find. A maniac es- 
caped from prison has just slaughtered 
a family despite the pitifully agile ef- 
forts of the grandmother to cajole or 
convert him. “She would of been a 
good woman,” the convict mumbles, 
“if it had been somebody there to 
shoot her every minute of her life.” 

Flannery O'Connor's characters are 
often poor whites in the postwar South 
she knew well. The stories tend to start 
with limited people whose superficial 
fretfulness shields fathomless  self-sat- 
isfaction—women who are always “giv- 
ing thanks” and telling their “niggers” 
to do likewise. By the end, their world 
has been shattered by some agent ol 
evil greater than anything their cramped 
spirits could even recognize. 

In O'Connor's world, shrewdness does 
not count, nor do other traditional vir- 
tues such as thrift or planning ahead. 

| The Displaced Person is a complex and 





The 
business gift 
for special 
people... 


flowers. 


Don't settle for old stand-bys 

when you make that always difficult 
decision on what to give your 
customers and business associates. 
Give something different, 
something more appropriate for 
today. Give thoughtful, colorful 
flowers. Flowers brighten a home 
or an office beautifully. They 

let you thank special people 

for favors. Your professional 

Allied Florist member will arrange 
and package a beautiful holiday 
arrangement and deliver anywhere. 
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You'll be happy to get Grant’s 8 Scotch 
for Christmas. In 1887 Agnes Grant wasn’t. 





That was Christmas, 1887, the Today, we're still making Grants8 4 
day the first drops of Scotch ran Scotch with the same care—even 
from Major William Grant’s to aging it 8 full years to assure 
still. The men in the family were the smooth, light, balanced flavor. 
so busy working, they wouldn’t Because we're still a family- i 
even take time out to go home for owned, family-operated business. ( y 
Christmas dinner. That's the secret of Grant’s 8 Scotch. lr’ ants. 

So Agnes Grant had to have And you share it every time ir a | 
her beautiful Christmas feast you open a bottle. “nde Sgafeh Weski | 
served right there in the distillery, But especially | 
plum pudding and all. at Christmas. | 


Grant's. 8 Scotch: share our family secret. oe 


Blended Scotch Whisky 86 Proof, ©1971 William Grant & Sons, Inc., N.Y. Importers, Bottled in Scotland 





THE HUNGRY EYE 


Kodak introduces the new X-30. 

We call it the Hungry Eye camera. 
Because it seeks out pictures in dim light, 
bright lights— almost any kind of light. 

The X-30 has an electronic shutter 
that automatically times the picture 
for you. From 1/125 second in bright sun- 
light, down to 10 seconds when the light 
is low. For those slower exposures, there’s 
ared signal light that tells you when to 
use a firm support. Or to pop ona 
magicube. 

The X-30 is compact. Easy to carry. 
Easy to use. It’s less than $40 in acom- 
plete outfit. Other Kodak Instamatic® X 
cameras from less than $21. 





The X-30 camera has been selected for use 
by the U.S. Olympic Team 

Part of the proceeds from the sale of Kodak 
Instamatic X-30 cameras through August 1972 
will be donated to the U.S. Olympic Committee 


Prices subject to change without notice 
Kodak makes your pictures count. 


Kodak 


cil 


appalling tragedy in which country peo- 
ple who think of themselves as hardy 
“survivors” destroy their own world 
rather than absorb a Polish refugee who 
is himself simply trying to survive. Few 
writers mix comedy and cruelty more 
offhandedly or more effectively. Witness 
a redneck farmhand’s wife contemplat- 
ing the Polish family’s broken English: 
“They can’t talk. You reckon they'll 
know what colors even is?"’ As her hos- 
tile speculations grow deadlier, she re- 
calls a newsreel showing bodies stacked 
in a concentration camp, then thinks of 
—"“ten billion of them pushing their 
way into new places over here.” 

On those occasions when the author 
is laughing at the South, she is casual, 
succinct and totally unpicturesque. An 
earnest revival preacher loses his au- 
dience after a child asks to have his 
mother cured of a hangover. There are 
ugly girls with names like Glynese or 
Carramae and crones like Mrs. Freeman 
of Good Country People, who “beside 
the neutral expression that she wore 
when she was alone had two others, for- 
ward and reverse.” 

Flannery O'Connor is seldom com- 
passionate, She means it about that per- 
petual shot in the head. Her quarrel 
with people is that they cannot or will 
not see the wonder and terror of their ex- 
istence. “Do you ever look inside and 
see what you are not?” shouts a crip- 
pled daughter at her bovine mother. 

This collection brings together for 
the first time in one book all of Miss 
O’Connor’s stories. Every one is good 
enough so that if it were the only ex- 
ample of her work to survive, it would 
be evident that the writer possessed 
high talent and a remarkably unclouded, 


| unabstract, demanding intelligence. The 


best are among the best American short 
stories ever written. 
= M.D. 
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Inflation tak When inflation drives living 
pocket every day. People comp costs up and we're able to earn 
about it. Life of Virginia has done more on our investments, Econo- 
something about it. Flex protection costs you less. 

It's called Econo-Flex, a : 1en you really need to 
unique kind of life insurance that ¢ ney on an important part 
actually helps fight inflation. you will. 


bE 


re face-to-face 


No other life insurance plan is 
designed to fight inflation over the 
years like Econo-Flex. And only 


_ ie ap gemncr to think LI FE O F 
about the next time you're face-to VI RG | N IA 


face with inflation A RICHMOND CORPORATION COMPANY 





A good man 
nowadays Is hard 
to find. 


So we're doing something about it in Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio, 

We’re helping to meet industry’s demand for 
skilled labor with some 260 vocational training 
courses. 

Like metalworking. Welding. Machine repair. 
Tooling and die making. Printing. Aviation 
mechanics. 

Courses that teach the skills business and 
industry require. 

Last year, nearly 10,000 students were 
enrolled in vocational training courses in Cleve- 
land-Northeast Ohio. 

And each year several thousand are added to 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 


Cleveland’s already huge labor force (650,000 
and growing). 

The manpower’s here. And so is the location, 
transportation, research and development, com- 
munity living, and more. 

All good reasons to look into Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio when you're looking for a plant 
location. 

The whole story’s in our new booklet, 
“Cleveland Growth Patterns.” For your frec 
copy, write on your company letterhead to: 
Karl H. Rudolph, President, Cleveland Electric 
IHuminating Company, 55 Public Square, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44101. 


ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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86 Proof in Red Gift Wrap. 100 Proof in Blue. 86 Proof Half Gallon Gift Wrap available in most states 
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